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Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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Absolue™ recovery for mature SKIN : 


Add hours of replenishment to your night. 





ABSOLUE NIGHT 


ABSOLUTE NIGHT RECOVERY TREATMENT 
FACE, THROAT AND DECOLLETE 


Aging and hormonal fluctuations disrupt sleep 
patterns, reducing skin s ability to replenish itself 
at night. Lancéme Worldwide Laboratories introduce 

Absolue Night, an innovative formula for mature 

skin that helps maximize skin's nighttime recovery. 
Contains a patent-pending bio-network of wild yam, soy 
and sea algae combined with N-Stimuline™ to help skin: 


* Recover : skin looks refreshed and well rested 
> Replenish : skin feels intensely moisturized 

- Restore : skin has renewed clarity and elasticity, 
texture is improved 

After 1 night, consumer use tests showed 86% of women found their skin to appear 


more rested. In 4-week consumer use tests, 97% of women reported skin to be soft and 
comfortable, 95% to be smoother, 78% to appear more uniform and even-toned. 
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ABSOLUE NIGHT 


Absolute Night Recovery Treatment 
Face, Throat and Décolleté 
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Model in 18kt white gold. 
Bezel set with diamonds. 


Enlarged for detail. 
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Oyster Perpetual Lady-Datejust Pearlmaster 


Also available in 18kt yellow gold. Rolex, W, Oyster Perpetual, Lady-Datejust and Pearlmaster are trademarks. 


FOR THE NAME AND LOCATION OF AN OFFICIAL ROLEX JEVVELER NEAR YOU, PLEASE CALL 1-800-36ROLEX / 1-800-367-6539. 
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Cover: Prince Charles, 
who recently designed 
a collection of garden 
furniture inspired by 
the environs of his 
country house, High- 
grove, in Glouces- 
tershire. Portrait by 
Mario Testino. See 
page 82. ABOVE RIGHT: 
Houghton Hall, Lord 
Cholmondeley’s Nor- 
folk estate. Photogra- 
phy by Jonathan Pil- 
kington. See page 120. 
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HRH Prince CHARLES 
Presents Contemporary Furniture for the Garden 
By Steven M. L. Aronson 


WE Visir AGAIN... ROYAL RESIDENCES 
AND STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND 

A Look Back at Some of Great Britain’s 
Most Celebrated Properties 

By Stephen Calloway 


AMERICAN DESIGNERS ON 
‘THEIR ENGLISH INSPIRATIONS 
By Stephen Drucker 


Marto BuATTA ON JOHN FOWLER’S 
HUNTING LODGE 


Licuts Up In LONDON 

Robert Kime Recasts a 17th-Century 
Gem for Theater Producer Sally Greene 
Interior Design by Robert Kime 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Robert Reck 
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STEPHEN SILLS AND JAMES HUNIFORD ON 
CrciL BEATON’s REDDISH HOUSE 


Mica ERTEGUN ON 
A GEOFFREY BENNISON LIVING ROOM 


HOUGHTON HALL REDISCOVERED 
Lord Cholmondeley Energizes His Storied 
Norfolk Estate 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert 

Photography by Jonathan Pilkington 


JOANNE DE GUARDIOLA ON 
THE CHINESE ROOM AT CLAYDON HOUSE 


GREG JORDAN ON NANcy LANCASTER’S 
Tosacco BEDROOM 


GARDENS: JUsT ADD WATER 

The Duchess of Northumberland’s Recipe 

for Alnwick Castle 

Landscape Architecture by Wirtz International 
Text by Tim Richardson 

Photography by Jerry Harpur 
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When did it start for you? 


The new 280-horsepower G35 Coupe. 
Visit Infiniti.com/G35coupe. 
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MADE IN ENGLAND 


ENGLISH -PiTTVED FURNITURE 


RITISH SHOWROOM S 





Cuesuire The Original Shop 01270 626 869 
Lonvon Knightsbridge 020.7581 9200 
Hampsuire Petersfield 01730 262 314 

Essex Brentwood 01277 223 016 
Sussex Handcross 01444 401 277 
LancasHireE Leigh 01942 601 003 
-NottrinGHaMsHire Nottingham 0115 939 9197 
Kent Bromley 020 8462 5638 
Kent Tunbridge Wells 01892 619 550 

BirMiINGHAM Sutton Coldfield 0121 352 0343 
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France Paris 01 4548 5757 
IreELAND Dublin 01 672 5035 
Betcium Antwerp 03 226 7145 
Hotranpo Uden 0413 261 525 
Ho.ttanp Goes 0113 235 242 
Greece Athens 10 802 0557 
Israet Tel Aviv 03 518 2501 

Spain Marbella 952 808 402 
Russia Moscow 095 995 1807 


- YMERICAN SHOWROOMS 


New York Madison Avenue 212 570 6371 
New York Long Island 516 365 2885 
Connecticut Greenwich 203 629 9417 
CatiForNia Beverly Hills 310 854 3862 
CatirorNia Laguna Niguel 949 831 357] 
CatiForNIA San Francisco 415 522 1910 
Arizona Scottsdale 480 421 9898 
D.C. Washington 202 314 5700 
Intinois Chicago 312 755 1075 
Oun1o Columbus 614 899 9716 
Massacuusetts Boston 617 443 4300 
Texas Dallas 214 744 2100 
Cotoravo Denver 303 302 0013 
Froripa Fort Lauderdale 954 920 4558 
WasHINGTON Seattle 206 728 2211 
Missourt Kansas City New Showroom 
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CARLETON VARNEY ON THE WESTBURY’S 
HARTNELL SUITE 


VICTORIA HAGAN ON 
SiR EDWIN LUTYENS’s KITCHEN IN 
CAsTLE DroGo 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VIsITs: 
Sir BEN KINGSLEY 

The Actor at Home in Oxfordshire 
Architecture by Michael Reardon, r1pa 
Text by Holly Brubach 

Photography by Andrew Twort 


MariETTE Himes GOMEZ ON 
Horace WALPOLE’S 
STRAWBERRY Hitt LIBRARY 


ScoTtT SNYDER ON THE PALM Room 
AT SPENCER HOUSE 


A MANOR FOR ALL SEASONS 
Bloxworth House Flourishes in the 
West Country Hills 

Interior Design by Flappy Lane Fux 
Landscape Design by Martin Lane Fox 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Tim Beddow 


\ 17th-century pump 


. ouse ina West Country | 


garden. See page 150. 





160 CHARLES ALLEM ON A Davip Hicks 


DESIGN ON THE COTE D’AZUR 


161 Paut VINCENT WISEMAN ON 


SiR JOHN SOANE’S BREAKFAST PARLOR 


162 Beps Fir FoR A QUEEN 

Admiring the Sumptuous Centerpieces of 
England’s Historic State Bedrooms 

By Christopher Petkanas 

Photography by Derry Moore 


continued on page 10 
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The living room of the 
17th-century London 
residence of theater 
producer Sally Greene 
and her husband, Rob- — 
ert Bourne. Interior de- 
sign by Robert Kime. 
See page 110. 
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Text by Stephen Calloway 
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A medieval house at 
the Weald & Downland 
Open Air Museum in 
Sussex. See page 66. 





HorTeELs: CORNWALL CLIFFHANGER 
The Historic Lugger Hotel Finds Its Niche 
in a Quiet Seaside Town 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert 

Photography by Tim Beddow 


‘THE PROFESSIONALS: NICHOLAS HASLAM 
Beating an Unconventional Path to Interior Design 
By Nicholas von Hoffman 


AD TRaveELs: ALFRESCO IN SUSSEX 

Weald & Downland Open Air Museum Recaptures 
England's Rural Traditions 

Text by Mildred F. Schmertz 

Photography by Andrew Twort 


ESTATES FOR SALE: Eprrors SELECT 
PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
London, Montana, Suffolk, Fersey, Cornwall. . 


AD Directory 
A Listing of the Designers, Architects, Galleries 
and Hotels Featured in This Issue 


An early-1930s litho- 
graphed tinplate toy 
limousine. See page 44. 
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After 150 Years 
Of Wind, Rain 
And Sun, 
Theyre 
Finally Ready. 


Barnwood weathered over 
decades, random-width planks 
and flooring, and hand-hewn 
beams with signatures all their 
own — today they’re historical 
treasures that give you a rare 
opportunity to create interior 
and exterior designs with a 
unique sense of warmth. 

To find out more about a part 
of our heritage that’s been around 
for 150 years, but won't be around 
forever, call (570) 465-3832 or 
fax (570) 465-3835. 

Visit our website at 


www.conklinsbarnwood.com 
or e-mail us at conklins @epix.net. 


Brochure $5, credited on first order 


Conklin’s 


Authentic Antique Barnwood 
& Hand Hewn Beams 


R.D. #1, Box 70 
Susquehanna, PA 
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Poggenpohl U.S., Inc 


145 U.S. Hwy 46W, Suite 200, 
Wayne, NJ 07470. Dept. AD. 


Phone: 1-800-987-0553 or 973-812-8900 X 16 
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www.poggenpohl-usa.com 
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I loved your cover story on 
Ralph Lauren’s spectacular 
Colorado ranch (Visits, No- 
vember 2002). Yes, it was 
worth waiting 20 years for! 
He and his beautiful wife, 
Ricky, sound so full of exu- 


berance for all the things nature has to offer. The 


whole article is a feast, thanks to the work of your 


contributing writer Paul Theroux and those mas- 


terful photographs by Gilles de Chabaneix. 


SURPASSING EXPECTATIONS 

As a longtime subscriber, I constantly 
marvel at your ability to subtly change 
and improve your publication. Back in 
the summer I remarked to a friend that 
the magazine seemed somehow more 
appealing—was it the use of more full- 
page pictures, a new quality of depth to 
the images, a new diversity to the arti- 
cles? Whatever it was, we agreed it had 
reached a point of near perfection. But 
with the November issue you have 
moved to an even higher level. You have 
not only retained the improvements but 
have made the feature articles long 
enough to offer a more in-depth view of 
the beautiful designs your photography 
so astutely showcases. Congratulations 
on your continued effort to make your 
publication one of the very best. 

Davin E. LUDLAM 

LEESBURG, FLORIDA 


— Louise CLarK 
Lone TREE, COLORADO 


INSIDE THE WORLD OF HARRY POTTER 
The glimpse behind the scenes of Har- 
ry Potter and the Chamber of Secrets (“Set 
Design: Harry Potter’s Secret World,” 
November) is incredible. The scenery is 
so true to the books in almost every de- 
tail. Thanks for the sneak peek! 

J. Curry 

Mason, OuIO 


NEW YORK RECOLLECTIONS 

The Park Avenue apartment of Emily 
Fisher Landau was constructed in 
1927-28, far too late to ever have been 
the home of Isidor and Ida Straus, who 
died in 1912 (“All About the Art,” Octo- 
ber 2002). Instead it was the residence 
of the Strauses’ son, Jesse Isidor, a one- 
time U.S. ambassador to France, and his 
wife, Irma. 

WILLIAM M. V. KINGSLAND 

New York, NEw YORK 


CALM AFTER THE STORM 
Last June I designed and started co 
struction on a Japanese-style cover | 
deck. One element I had not yet envy 
aged was a symbol to embellish the s 
bilizing panel that fastens the beams 
the posts. Inspiration hit rather quie 
ly as I read “Mountain Haiku” (A 
gust 2002) and saw the oak-leaf-cres 
maku that originated from a samu 
mansion. I understand that the oak le) 
is a samurai symbol of strength. Du 
ing a windstorm, my wife and I had 
run outside to prop up the partial 
constructed deck. Shortly thereafter 
completed the design and fastened tl 
panels into place. I feel much mo 
confident about the oak-leafed samun) 
hut surviving mean midwestern wind 
ScorTr RYDEN 

Owasso, OKLAHOMA 




















ROAD TO SINGAPORE } 
As a former member of the Britis 
Women’s Royal Army Corps, I was st 
tioned in Singapore in 1951-52. I we: 

then, very interested to see your artic: F 
on the Raffles Hotel (August), wher 

I had my 21st-birthday celebratic 
in 1951. I loved it then and still d 
eight years ago when I was last ther) 
I enjoy Architectural Digest and alwa 
grab a “cuppa” and settle down wifi 
the warning, “Don’t disturb me unle 
we have at least a 7.0 earthquake,” ski 
through it quickly, then go back an’ 
read it in depth. | 
Bargara M. Parks | 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA } 










INSPIRATION WITHOUT BOUNDARIES} 
I really enjoy your magazine. It na 
taken me to a level of knowledge that) 
didn’t even know existed. I started draw) 
ing houses at the age of 13, and you 
magazine has shown me that it is o 
to think outside of that square b 
that most of us still live in. 

ALICIA SNIPE 

MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 









The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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The truly flat bed in business class for a better sleep to London. It's almost an unfair advantage. 


New Club World is available on most services between North America and London Heathrow. ©2002 British Airways Pic 




























































































Sometimes we look back to look forward. Like the seasonal 
time change. I’m never sure if we are to spring forward or fall 
back. In this issue, however, we look both ways. We look back 
at some classic English residences—some royal, some not. And 
we look forward, presenting Prince Charles’s new project in- 
spired by his beloved garden at his country house, Highgrove, 


where the photographs on pages 82-91 were shot. Having personally called upon 
the talents of and worked in concert with craftsmen and designers, he will present, 
at the legendary Chelsea Flower Show in May, his collection of garden furniture 


crafted from carefully culled trees from the ancestral Aconbury Wood. 
Prince Charles’s deeply felt interests in gardens, the environment, architecture . 


and preservation have been blended seamlessly into his furniture for the garden 


lover. After all, in gardens we stand to survey, we kneel to work. For contemplation, 


we sit. Now, garden lovers can contemplate in comfort and beauty. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT (“Lights Up 
in London,” page 110; “Houghton 
Hall Rediscovered,” page 120; “A 
Manor for All Seasons,” page 150; 
“Hotels: Cornwall Cliffhanger,” 
page 52). Contributing writer (and 
Brit) Elizabeth Lambert tackled 
four subjects for this special issue 
on England and offered her obser- 
vations on each: Robert Kime’s 
design (“very respectful”) for the- 
ater producer Sally Greene (“a 
lively, high-voltage lady”); Lord 
Cholmondeley (“not at all an aloof 
aristocrat—he hosts wonderful par- 
ties in the arcade of his house”); the residence of Martin and Flappy 
Lane Fox (“It has a ‘Sleeping Beauty’ quality”) and The Lugger Hotel 
in Cornwall (“Hotels are usually in places that were nice before the 


hotel got there; this place is nicer because of the hotel”). 


STEPHEN DRUCKER (“American Design- 
ers on Their English Inspirations,” page 
108). “No matter who you are, it’s hard 
to escape the long arm of English de- 
sign,” says contributing writer Stephen 
Drucker, after hearing from 12 different 
professionals on the English designs that 
have influenced them in one way or an- 
other. And the one that inspires Drucker? 
“The Chinese room at Claydon House 


in Buckinghamshire. It’s the one I 





would most like to spend the night in.” 
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Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 








many of them never did, they just existed for the chance to.” Petkanas,y 
a special correspondent for Travel & Leisure, is the author of Parish= 
Hadley: Fifty Years of American Decorating. He divides his time betwee 


CHRISTOPHER PETKANA( 
(“Beds Fit for a Queen,” page 
162). “I’ve always wantel 
one,” writer Christopher 
Petkanas quips about thel 
opulent beds reserved for} 
nobility in the state bed= 
rooms of some of England’ . 
most historic houses. “They 
look more like rooms with: 
in rooms than beds. No ex 
pense was spared in crafting 
them, especially with those¥ 
that were meant to receive 
kings and queens—of course, 


' 
; 
| 
| 


New York City and Provence. 


ANDREW TWORT (“Sir Ben Kingsley,” page 
140; “AD Travels: Alfresco in Sussex,” page 
66). “It’s an escape from the movie business,” 
photographer Andrew Twort says about Sir 
Ben Kingsley’s Oxfordshire house. Although 
the actor’s many awards “had been hidden 
away, he did allow us to pose his Oscar dis- 
creetly ona side table.” Twort, who is based 
in London, also visited Weald & Downland 
Open Air Museum in Sussex, “a great place 
for grandparents to show their grandchil- 
dren that there was a time before TV.” 











ISON AT 64TH STREET SOUTH COAST PLAZA 















































DESIGNERS tLARGE 


Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Sources 











elly Hoppen knows 

how to multitask. The 

designer (above, sitting 
in her Ginger chair), who has 
her own line of furniture, 
paints, carpets, blinds, fabrics 
and a new giftware collection 
with Wedgwood, is finally 








London’s New House of Hoppen 








bringing her many interests to- 
gether under one roof. Her first 
retail shop (above right), in 
London’s Brompton Cross, will 
offer all of her own products as 
well as antiques, such as silver 
from Thailand, and decorative 
items and furniture she selects 


Made in China 


For years designers such as William Diamond and Anthony 
Baratta have been crossing the Atlantic for the Hungry Ghost’s 
Chinese antiques. Virginia and David Kern stock “rare and unusu- 
al” items ranging from lacquered cabinets to late- | 8th-century 
Buddhas and tomb pottery pieces (right) in their two locations. 


on her world travels. “It will be 
habitually changing, a constant 
reflection of how we want to 
live and what people need in 
their homes,” says Hoppen, who 
will also offer interior design, 









a wedding registry, floristry 
and even a Christmas stocking 
service. “It’s really about mak- 
ing my design philosophy ac- 
cessible and possible for as many) 
people as I can.” 





Kelly Hoppen, | 75-177 Fulham Rd., London SW3; 44-20-7420- 1700 





Hungry Ghost, 122 Fulham Rd., London SW3 6HU; 44-20-7370-6673 
| Brewery Yard, Sheep St., Stow-on-the-Wold, Cotswolds GL54 |AA 


44-1451-870-101 




















continued on page 22 
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A Collector’s 
Passion () eC 


irst it was stamps, then 

coins, then, after a fateful 

Christmas-shopping trip, 
Bob Reichner found his true 
collecting passion—Wedgwood. 
“Tt was a pair of blue-and-white 
candlesticks,” he recalls. “That 
was the start of something big!” 
Since then Reichner, an accoun- 











tant by trade, and his wife, Lucie, 
have assembled an exhaustive 
collection of Wedgwood, which 
spans the company’s more-than- 
200-year history and includes 
earthenware, jasperware (above), 
stoneware and basaltware. Chi- 
cago-based Suzanne Lovell, a 
onetime client of Reichner An- 

























The Rugs Have It 


It all began with one rug—Robert Stephenson sold it in} 
a street fair, bought a few more and hasn't stopped siace. » 
His London shop, which specializes in room-size carpets § 
but also carries European kilims, | 7th-century tapestries — 
and his.own contemporary flat weaves, is popular with 
designers, including Wendy Nicholls (left, with Stephen- 
son), of Sibyl Colefax & John Fowler, who recently 

bought “an enchanting carpet” for her own country 
house. “It’s a room-size Indian dhurrie with a geometric 
design of faded lime and mauve—it couldn't be prettier.” ” 





Robert Stephenson, | Eystan St. 
London SW3 3NT; 44-20-7225-2343 


“First of all, I look for | 
whether arugishappyor | 
sad,” says Stephenson. 
“Rugs are about having | 
some sort of feeling.” | 


tiques, in Wilmette, Illinois, is the entire collection. He’s a phe- 
especially fond of basaltware but pomenal resource.” The couple 
knows she can find just about any sel] at shows, including the 
piece she’s looking for in the cou- Greenfield Village Antiques 
ple’s inventory. “Pd say they have — Show and Sale and the Maryland } 


the largest collection of Wedg- — Historical Society Antiques 
wood in the USE? she remarks. Show, and by appointment. 


“Bob knows the provenance of 
each piece and how it relates to —_-Reichner Antiques, 847-25 | -0084 
continued on page 249) 
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The Fabric of 
Inspiration 

t’s the most amazing den 

of creativity,” Emily Tod- 

hunter says of London’s 
Gallery of Antique Costume 
& Textiles. “I go there for in- 
spiration, color and fun.” Not to 
mention the fabrics, which 
range from 16th-century tapes- 
tries to Indian block-printed 
cottons, and antique clothing. 
“Their fabrics relate to contem- 
porary decoration even though 
they’re antique,” she adds. “Our 
bottom line is craftsmanship,” 
says Kyra Segal, who runs the 
family business. Todhunter 
(right, seated, with Segal) has 
also commissioned several cus- 
tom pieces from the shop. 





Gallery of Antique Costume & 
Textiles, 2 Church St., London 
NW8 8ED; 44-20-7723-998 | 





One of Orley & Sha- 
bahang’s antique rugs, 
above, aca. 1880 de- 
sign by Hal-va-ee 
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Weaving Together 
the Old and New 


Bahram Shabahang’s family has been in 
the carpet industry for five generations in 
Iran, and he is determined to keep that 
tradition alive. After he partnered with 
American collector Geoffrey Orley, the 
two opened Orley & Shabahang in 
Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin, 30 years ago, 
and they recently expanded to Palm 
Beach, where designers such as Juan 
Montoya flock to buy top-quality antique 
Persian rugs. The meticulously crafted 
rugs represent all major regions of Persia. 
Recently Shabahang, who travels fre- 
quently to Iran, developed a collection of 
contemporary carpets using traditional 
techniques. “I’m astounded at the quality 
I’ve been able to revive and re-create with 


Persian weavers working today,” he says. 








Orley & Shabahang, 240 S. County Rd. 
Palm Beach, FL 33480; 561-655-337] 








Uptown Move 


hameleon has gone up- 

town. After nine years at its 
SoHo location, the shop, owned 
by John Harvey and Robert De- 
giarde, opened its doors to reveal 
a much larger space and more 
of the high-quality period light 
fixtures (below) and their own 
line of replicas that keep design- 
ers, including Harry Schnaper, 
coming back. 


Chameleon 

223 E. 59th St. 

New York, NY 10022 
212-355-6300 
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® Victoria Hagan 

“My furniture represents my 
point of view,” Victoria Hagan 
says about her collection, which 
recently debuted at the Holly 
Hunt showroom (212-891-2500). 
“These pieces are very sculptural, 
but they’re also very comfortable, 
as is evident in the Philips din- 


® Classic Cloth 

Available at Kneedler-Fauchére 
in Los Angeles (310-855-1313), 
Brocatelle Damask, from Classic 
Cloth, was based on an 18th- 
century English textile that had 
been hand-worked with metal- 
lic thread, which, over time, tar- 
nished to a pewter tone. Several 
other fabrics in the collection 
were inspired by historic de- 
signs. Pineweave was taken from 
the border of a hand-loomed 
kitchen towel, and Sophistication 
was inspired by a vintage Dior 
jacket, which Classic Cloth 
founder Chuck Comeau found 
in a Kansas antiques shop. 








In the Showrooms By Jeffrey Simpson 


ing chair [above].” Mentioning 
her more than 25 new designs, 
including a sofa and several low 
tables, Hagan adds, “I’ve always 
thought it only takes ‘five easy 
pieces’ to make a great room. 
I’m always looking for large low 
tables and sofas that are neither 
too big nor too small.” 





Classic Cloth’s Broca- 
telle Damask, above, at 
Kneedler-Fauchére 
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® Cowtan & Tout 

The fabric collection that Cow- 
tan & Tout (212-647-6900) re- 
cently developed with Los An- 
geles—based Michael Smith has 
several new designs. Carlyle has 
large roses and peonies printed 
on union cloth. It is also avail- 
able as wallpaper. The solid- 
color Hudson, a linen, viscose 
and cotton twill, is now offered 
in more hues. Cornwall, a linen- 
and-viscose blend, has textured 
stripes that recall mattress tick- 
ing, while Morocco is a silk weave 
of white stripes filled with a dia- 
mond pattern on a background 
that comes in six colors. 


Right, new additions 
to Cowtan & Tout’s 
collection, created 


with Michael Smith 








® Rodolph 

Rodolph, available at Pollack 
(212-421-8755), offers Hibiscus 
(above) as part of its Melange 
Collection. A cotton-and-poly- 
ester blend, the fabric has a three- 
dimensional feel, with a pattern 
of crinkled circles that are remi- 
niscent of crepe paper flowers. 
It comes in honeydew, ginger 
peach, Spanish moss, umber 
rose and sweet violet. Wink, 
from the same collection, has a 


small-scale checkerboard pat- 
tern with a fringe. The cotton- 
and-polyester weave is available 
in four colors: toast, gold, red 
and purple. 


Primavera is new in the Ro- 


dolph collection of sheer fab- 
rics. A large-scale diamond pat- 
tern is created by the shrinking 
of a linen ribbon that is woven 
through the cloth. The color is 
winter white. 

continued on page 26 
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Framed in Tribeca 


hen Thomas 

O’Brien was looking 

for a special frame 
for a client’s collection, his search 
ended at Gill & Lagodich Fine 
Period Frames with an original 
frame designed by Degas. “It was 
a real find,” he says. O’Brien 
(right, with an American Sully 
molding frame) regularly stops 
by the Tribeca shop (far right), 
where Tracy Gill and Simeon 
Lagodich have been selling, re- 
storing and replicating antique 
frames, and doing custom work, 
for over 10 years. “Their knowl- 





edge is endless; every time I go 
there, I learn something differ- 
ent,” says O’Brien. 

Gill & Lagodich Fine Period Frames 
108 Reade St., New York, NY 10013 
212-619-063 





—- __ High- Definition TV or ‘Computer Monitor? 
= 3 It's Both. ——— —— | 
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A Winning 
Combination 


Bellecour Antiques, 
left, in San Francisco, 
specializes in French 
provincial antiques. 





“Bellecour Antiques works from a different point of view,” says Paul Vincent 


- 7 
eat 
As Ae 


Wiseman. “It’s unlike anything else in San Francisco.” The shop (left) is a unique 
combination of the owners’ passions: antiques and floral design. Thierry Chan- 
trel, who maintains his own on-site floral design business, opened the shop with 
his sister, Guillemette, and her husband, Bernard Vernay, who have owned an 
antiques shop in France for almost 20 years. “We specialize in French provin- 


cial,” says Thierry Chantrel. “We look for pieces that speak for themselves.” 


= 





= cr ee Bellecour Antiques, | 14 Columbus Ave. 
ee Pens “| San Francisco, CA 94133; 415-391-0150 continued on page 28 
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The ultimate 
workout! 





Low impact, 


High resistance 


Introducing Ferno performance 
pools — the ultimate way to 
maximize your workout intensity 
while minimizing the impact. 
Why you can train for a triathlon 
without leaving your pool! 


Our pools can be equipped with 
your favorite workout equipment 
including: 

Swim-in-place Variable Speed 
Current — for swimming laps 
without actually moving. 


AquaGaiter’™ Treadmill — for 


maximum aerobic workout. 


Ferno’s Pool Bike — the ultimate 
total body workout. 


Call today for more information on 
our performance pools and products. 


Performance Pools 


1-888-206-7802 


www. fernoperformancepools.com 


©2002 Ferno 
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An English Home for Antiques 


t’s no surprise that with 25 niture, along with 20th-century 
showrooms in four build- accessories, comfortably dis- 
ings, including a 15th-cen- played in stately rooms (below), 
tury manor house, Chevertons — keeps Nina Campbell a satis- 
| of Edenbridge has a little fied client. “The quantity of 
something for everyone. The stock is enormous,” she says, 
profusion of 18th- and 19th- “and they always seem to have 


century French and English fur- — something I need.” 0) 





Chevertons of Edenbridge 
Taylour House, 67—73 High St., Edenbridge 
Kent TN8 5AL, England; 44-1 732-863-196 








The shop, above, com) 
prises a 15th-century; | 
manor house and thre} | 
additional buildings.» 
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Furniture Designers David Linley and Tim Gosling Scout London 
Text by Stephen Calloway/Photography by Jim McHugh 





AVID LINLEY, THE SON 
of the late Princess 
Margaret and the 

photographer and designer 

Lord Snowdon, began making 

furniture in the early 1980s 

and opened his first shop in 

1985 at the far end of Lon- 

don’s New King’s Road, a bo- 

hemian enclave best known 
for its quirky antiques shops. 

His reputation for fine be- 

spoke pieces grew rapidly, 

and in 1993 he established 
the new, big and glamorous 

Linley shop on Pimlico Road 

—a street that manages to 

continued on page 32 

















LINLEY 

Lert: David Linley’s 
store is on London’s 
Pimlico Road, an an- 
tiques and design hub. 
BeLow Lert: Linley, 
left, and firm director 
Tim Gosling prepare a 
drum table for display. 


BELow: Linley was in- 
spired to design the St. 
Petersburg cabinet and 
mirror after a trip to 
Russia. To the left of 
the oak low table are 
a pair of Linley’s leath- 


er Max chairs. 
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Shopping 


HUMPHREY-CARRASCO 

BrLow: Owners David house furniture from 
Humphrey and Mary- _ the 18th and 19th cen- 
lise Carrasco special- turies at their store, 
izein English country —_also on Pimlico Road. 




















continued from page 30 

maintain something of the 
atmosphere of a village while 
being home to more than a 
dozen of the most ineffably 
grand antique-furniture shops 
in the country. 

Linley and his close-knit 
team take great delight in 
the area. “Ruth Kennedy, our 
company’s managing direc- 
tor, was instrumental in set- 
ting up Pimlico Road’s own 
farmers’ market for organ- 
ic produce,” he notes. “The 
place has the sort of friendly, 
neighborhood feel that makes 
things like that possible. 

“Naturally, we’ve become 
friends with the owners of 
many of the other shops in 
the area,” he continues. “And 
we pay keen attention to 
what everyone else around us 
is doing. I’m always trying to 
keep things lively by intro- 
ducing new ideas—such as 
the current small exhibition 
of my father’s photographs. 
For the same reason, I love 
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ABOVE: Carrasco and 
Linley inspect a 19th- 
century astronomer’s 
chair. Behind Linley 
stands a set of 18th- 
century doors. LEFT: 
An early-19th-century 
mahogany bookcase. ir 


making the rounds of Long 
don’s more intriguing shops. 
It’s Linley’s good luck that 
so many of them are right 
outside his front door. One 
store that’s a bit farther afield§ 
—but definitely worth theg 
trip—is Wartski. Situated of 
Grafton Street, just off News 
Bond Street in the heart of 
the old West End carriage 
trade quarter, Wartski is fas 
mous not only for pricele 
jewelry and perfect gentle " 
men’s accoutrements such as} 
cuff links and pins but al) 
so for its unparalleled stock | 
of Fabergé objects. Prized } 
equally for their intrinsic rat) 
continued on page 3 4 i 
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AT LAST, THE CAR YOU DIDN'T EVEN KNOW 
ZOU Ta V Ran Cem tela, 
THE ALL-NEW CHRYSLER PACIFICA. 


Available spring | 
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Shopping 


“| especially love the shops of one or two friends who stock the sort of good, 
architectural antique furniture that | most admire,” says Linley. 


continued from page 32 

ity, fabulous materials anc’ 
exacting craftsmanship, Fa: 
bergé pieces have always ap. 
pealed to a certain kind o 
connoisseur—David’s grand. 
mother, the Queen Mother! 
was a passionate collectoy 
throughout her long life— 
and they still exert a wide:| 
spread fascination. “Wartsk & 
is one of the great London jf 
shops, a treasure house ail 






























| 
| 


wonderful things,” says Linley 
An interest in combining 
unusual materials with com. 
mon ones has become a hall-), 
mark of some of Linley’) 
more recent pieces. “We’rej, 
using metals like nickel and) 
silver plate quite a lot at the) 
moment,” he says, “and w 
recently incorporated a Car4 
tier clock in a big cocktail) 
cabinet that also includes a) 
state-of-the-art humidor and) 
a refrigerator.” | 
As a director of the firmy) 
Tim Gosling, who originallyl) 
trained as a theater designer’ 
continued on page 36 





CHRISTOPHER 
GIBBS 


| ABOVE: Linley discuss- 
es an 18th-century vase 
with the shop’s epony- 
mous owner. Behind 
Gibbs, who is seated 
in a George III wing 
chair, is a 16th-century 
| Brussels tapestry. 


RIGHT: Two circa 1820 
thrones flank an 18th- 
century bust of Juno. 
Far RiGut: Louis XV 
giltwood chairs and a 
Louis XTV bench are 
next to an 18th-century 
gilt-iron screen. 
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Fine landscape ornaments and 
architectural cast stonework 


For a copy of 
The Haddonstone Collection ($10), 
richly illustrated in over 148 pages, 
contact: 


Haddonstone (USA) Ltd, 
201 Heller Place, Bellmawr, NJ 08031 
Tel: (856) 931 7011 Fax: (856) 931 0040 
www.haddonstone.com 


Offices also in: California * Colorado 





Shopping 


continued from page 36 

shares with Linley a meticu- 
lous eye for detail and a de- 
sire to make things work. 
Two of the specialty shops 
that are their neighbors on 
Pimlico Road _ particularly 
appeal to them both. At 
Blanchard, just a few doors 
down, Restoration pieces mix 
comfortably with artifacts 
from the “Swinging London” 
of the 1960s. 

“Blanchard has such origi- 
nal and innovative pieces,” 
remarks Gosling. “They’re 
marked by wonderful details, 
but those details enhance 





BLANCHARD 














An Italian Art Déco 
cocktail set includes, 


_ from left, a jug, a 
y biscuit barrel and a 
cocktail shaker. 


rather than distract.” Mean- 
while, across the street, Chris- 
topher Butterworth occupies 
a similar position of prestige 
in the world of period light- 
ing. Carrying a seemingly 
inexhaustible stock of fine 
old light fixtures of all kinds, 
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Butterworth can also—in a 
sort of “new lamps for old” 
way—turn vases and almost 
any other type of object in- 
to a light. 

“I especially love the shops 
of one or two friends who 
stock the sort of good, ar- 


cai 
BS 


chitectural antique furniture 
that I most admire,” Linley 
says. “And from time to time, 
I must admit, I succumb to 
temptation.” 

Although only recently es- 
tablished in one of the old, 
cavernous industrial proper- 


HOLBEIN 








ties along Dove Walk, a cob 
bled lane that runs behind 
Pimlico Road, Christopher” 
Gibbs has, since the 1960s, _ 
been one of the most fasci- | 
nating characters in the Lon- 
don antiques world. Once 





BLANCHARD | | 
Lert: The Pimlico 


Road store features 
furnishings from the 
17th century through 
the 1960s. “The own- | 
ers have an exception- 
al eye for eccentric 
details,” says Gosling. 


BeLow Lert: Linley 
and Gosling study a 
circa 1860 alabaster 
vase. BELOw: An Ital- 





ian vase sits beside two. 

bronze torchéres and |) 
a gilt-framed trumeau, _ 
all 19th century. 








continued on page 40 || 
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©2001 Sharp Corporation 


Introducing Aquos, inspiring flat-panel, liquid crystal television. Crystal-clear image quality. Outstanding 
brightness. And a screen that’s merely 2.5 inches thin. Aquos by Sharp. It’s what TV will be. sharp-usa.com 
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CHRISTOPHER 
BUTTERWORTH 


AxBoveE: Gosling, with 
the lighting store’s 
namesake, examines 

a gilt sconce. ABOVE 
RiGut: An Empire 
chandelier hangs by a 
Georgian bust of Wil- 
liam Pitt, the Younger. 


It’s Linley’s good 
luck that so many 
of London’s most 
intriguing shops 
are right outside 
his front door. 
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Christopher Butterworth, 71 Pimlico Road, 44-20-7823-4554. Antique light fixtures 


continued from page 38 

the grandest of hippies, Gibbs 

—friend and guru to the: 
likes of Mick Jagger and Sit 

Paul Getty—has grown in 


ing to the peculiarly Englis 
taste for decayed grandeur 
and impeccable provenance. 
To a first-time visitor, hisi™ 
celebrated shop seems to re-¥ 
semble a baroque stage set imi 
the middle of a desolate Irish} 
country house. Always there 
are to be found the most} 
striking, overscale theatrical) 
pieces of furniture, superb!) 
marble busts and other sculp= 
tures—or perhaps some weird 
natural curiosity such as a) 


Humphrey-Carrasco, 43 Pimlico Road, 44-20-7730-9911. 18th- and 19th-century English furniture and lighting 
Linley, 60 Pimlico Road, 44-20-7730-7300. Furniture, lighting and accessories 


Blanchard, 86-88 Pimlico Road, 44-20-7823-6310. Eclectic and unusual items from the 17th century through the 1960s 
Christopher Gibbs, 3 Dove Walk, 44-20-7730-8200. Paintings, sculpture and antique furniture 


Wartski, 14 Grafton Street, 44-20-7493-1141. Jewelry and accoutrements from the Renaissance to the present day 


Your personal style | 
is about creativity, 
not cost. Whatever | 
your resources, | 
we have a variety | 
of products for | | 
different budgets ATTY 
and applications. il } 
From towels to tubs, ql 
soaps to showers, HH) 
luxury is in the 
experience. { 















Waterworks bath 
style is priceless. 














































































































easton black porcelain 
lever handle lavatory 












a 
. a faucet and handshower 
) , in matte #ickel 
i - with echowfield-tie, 
s (sticks andjiners 
of id 


! for stores: 
waterworks.com 
800.899.6757 
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An interest in combining unusual materials with common 


ones has become a hallmark of some of Linley’s more recent pieces. ; 








WARTSKI 

ABOVE: Managing di- 
rector Geoffrey Munn 
holds a gold fringe 
necklace. The portrait 
is of Queen Alexandra. 
“The store marries 
commercialism with 


history,” says Gosling. 


Ricut: A cigarette 
case given by Nicholas 
II to his sister-in-law 
in 1910 is next to a Fa- 


bergé bell push. 
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continued from page 40 | 
pair of great-elk horns froy} 
the collection of a long-foy 
gotten antiques dealer. 
“Christopher’s things a 
up there in the stratospher 
in terms of quality,” says Lit 
ley. “I go in from time to ti 
and there’ll always be or 
piece that really strikes yo 
and then just goes on work 
ing inside your mind un 
you come to believe that y@ 
can’t possibly live without it 
Nearby is Humphrey-Cai 
rasco, another shop that bo 
Linley and Gosling oreath 
admire. “David Humphr 
also displays such wonderft 
taste,” says Linley. “Evert 
thing he has is chosen wi 
such a refined sensibility, 
really enjoy looking at piecg 
with him. He’ll find, for i 
stance, the perfectly propok 
tioned chest of drawers—by 
it will have, like all his sto¢ 
some little quirk of desig 
or materials or craftsmanshif 
that lifts it out of the ort 
nary and makes it special. 
“T like to think that we ca 
instill exactly that sort @] 
quality in the things that 
make for Linley, too.” 0 


oe 


A pair of neo-Gothi 
plates, circa 1896, mag 
by Russia’s imperial} 
porcelain factory. 
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‘Loy Story 


The Big Business, and Big Fun, of Collecting Playful Relics of the Past 


By James S. Wamsley/Photography by Feliciano 




























































NTIQUE TOYS BECKON 
us to other ages and 
forgotten worlds, a 

connection as complex as the 

spirit of play itself and as elu- 
sive as the mind of a child. 

Once we’re smitten by the 

naive charm of these fragile 

survivors—these banks, car- 
riages, locomotives, fire en- 


Lert: Spider Phaeton, ABOVE: Ocean Liner, 
Gebriider Bing, 1898. Fleischmann, circa 

1930. Painted tin; 10" 1 
cast iron and rubber; x 15". Locomotive, Ives, 


Painted sheet steel, 








gines, autos—we are incline 
to do the natural and obvious), 
thing: Start a collection. i 

These days, at some levels) 
it’s not a hobby for the faint! 
of heart or shriveled of check+) 
book. Prices for the rarest andy) 
best examples have nudged’ 
past $300,000, but those are’) 


continued on page 46" 








8" x 10". Figures ride circa 1870. Painted tin 


in the carriage.Gemi- _ and cast metal; 8" x 
ni Antiques, Bridge- 13". Schneider’s, Lan- 
hampton, New York. caster, Pennsylvania. 
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\Find out why Vanessa Mae is a fan at www.mandarinorientdl.cOM ASIA-PACIFIC + BANGKOK + HONG KONG * KUALA LUMPUR 
| JAKARTA * MACAU * MANILA * SINGAPORE * SURABAYA EUROPE * GENEVA * LONDON * MUNICH USA * HAWAI! * MIAMI * NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 





MANDARIN ORIENTAL FIYDE PARK 


london’s premiere address 


i 


LEFT TO RIGHT: THE HOTELS MAGNIFICENT FACADE; THE SPA AT MANDARIN ORIENTAL; ONE OF THE NEWLY RENOVATED GUEST ROOMS. 


IN THE HEART OF LONDON lies a 
five-star hotel that combines classical 
English style with contemporary luxuries. 
Surrounded by the tranquility of Hyde 
Park and the sophistication of the 
Knightsbridge area, the newly restored 
Mandarin Oriental Hyde Park boasts one 
of London’s most ideal locations. 

Built as a Gentleman’s Club in 1889, the 
property was transformed into one of 
London’s grandest hotels in 1908. 
Frequently visited by members of the Royal 
Family—the Queen herself first learned to 
dance in the grand ballroom—the hotel still 
maintains an exclusive entrance to Hyde 
Park for the Royal Family. 

Upon entering the hotel, guests are 
immediately attended to by Guest Floor 
Managers, whose job it is to see that a 
visitor’s stay is a once-in-a-lifetime experi- 
ence. With such personal attention and com- 
forts including sumptuous rooms and suites, 
a luxurious spa and award-winning restau- 
rants, travelers are treated like royalty. 

The hotel has recently undergone a 
$78-million renovation. All 200 guest rooms 
and suites were individually furnished in 


true Victorian style and each dressed with 





























Irish linen bed sheets, goose-down pil- 
lows and other designer accessories. 

The Spa at Mandarin Oriental 
provides the ultimate urban escape 
with its calming décor and exclusive 
selection of pampering rituals—a 
series of restorative treatments devel- 
oped around individual needs. Guests 
can indulge in the quiet comforts of 
the Amethyst Crystal Steam Room, 
Vitality Pool, Sanarium (a special 
kind of sauna) and Zen Relaxation 
Area. A state-of-the-art gymnasium is 
also available. 

Culinary nirvana is found at 
two restaurants created by famed 
designer Adam Tihany. Foliage, a 
Michelin Star restaurant, features 
unrivaled views of Hyde Park. 
Tihany’s vision was to bring “the park 
into the restaurant”; to do so, he 
placed 24,000 white silk leaves 
between giant glass wall panels that 
change color with the season. The design 
of The Park, as the name suggests, 
drew its inspiration from Hyde Park, 
with natural shades that complement 


colors of emerald and jade. The 


informal setting for all-day light dining 
offers a global menu that spans Asian © | 
specialty dishes to traditional English 
Afternoon Tea. 

Tihany describes his design of the 
hotel’s Mandarin Bar as “sophisticat- 
ed, not trendy, clean and definitely 
sexy.” The bar itself captures instant § 
attention with a catwalk made espe- 
cially for staff that springs into the ¥ 
room from behind a glass backwall. 
Silhouetted images of bar attendants, © 
produced by warm red hues emitted 
from behind the wall, make for a 
dramatic backdrop. 

All of these elements, along with six 
private meeting rooms, combine to cre- 
ate a retreat for business travelers and 
vacationers alike at Mandarin Oriental 


Hyde Park, London’s premiere address. 


SZ 


AU 
MANDARIN ORIENTAL 
HYDE PARK 
LONDON 
66 Knightsbridge, London SW1X 7LA, UK 
Visit www.mandarinoriental.com or 
call +44 20 7235 2000 
















| Wide Plank 
 Floori 


For over 35 years 

the Carlisle family 

has built a reputation 
for custom crafting 

the highest quality 
traditional wood floors— 
one plank and 


one home at a time. 


Call for your free brochure 
1-800-595-9663 

In Colorado: 

1-866-595-9663 toll-free 


Contact your designer or architect. 


‘2\Carlisle 


gms RESTORATION LUMBER =e) 








The Leading Name in Wide Plank Flooring 


www. wideplankflooring.com 
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continued from page 44 
the blue-moon exceptions 
(comparable, in other genres, 
to van Gogh paintings and 
Newport blockfronts). Most 
of us can be happy with less, 
and good examples of an- 
tique cast-iron and tin toys 
may still be found in the 
$1,500 to $2,000 range. The 
not-so-distant future, how- 
ever, may be another matter. 
Some values have soared in 
recent years, and the prices 
of certain toy types have 
moved up faster than others. 
Moreover, there’s been an as- 
tonishing refinement of atti- 
tude toward condition. 
“Look at still, or building, 
banks,” says dealer Rich Gar- 
thoeffner, of Garthoeffner 
Gallery in Lititz, Pennsylva- 
nia. “A building bank that sold 


“Don't look on toys 
as an investment; 
they're a hobby. There 
are ebbs and flows,” 
says Alberta. 
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ABOVE: One-Horse 
Dray, Wilkins, circa 
1885. Painted cast iron 
and tin; 6" x 13%". 
Barrels come with the 
toy. Bill Weart, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


Lerr: Crown Bank, J. & 
E. Stevens, 1875. Paint- 
ed cast iron; 5"x 4/2". 
Villa Bank, Kyser & 
Rex, 1882. Painted cast 
iron; 6" x 4". Cupola 
Bank, J. & E. Stevens, 
1875. Painted cast iron; 
5%"x 4%". Gemini An- 
tiques, Bridgehamp- 
ton, New York. 


Lert: Limousine, Wells 
of London, early 1930s. 
Lithographed tinplate; 
6" x 13%". World War I 
boosted England’s pro- 
duction of tin toys. Da- 
vid Pressland, London. 


for between $300 and $500) 
six years ago might bring) 
$1,200 to $2,000 today. The » 
multicolor painted ones are 
the best; one with 85 percent 
original paint might bring: 
$1,500 to $2,000, but with 99 ' 
percent—plus paint, it might 
go for $5,000 to $6,000. 

“The 85 to 90 percent paint 
range is a good buy,” he adds, 
underlining the complexity, 
or subtlety, of today’s mar- 
ket. “Don’t get carried away. 
There’s good value right be- 
low the top.” 

Banks, mechanical or still 
(without moving parts), and 
other cast-iron toys are among 





the eternal favorites of col- 
lectors and represent what — & 
some feel was the zenith 
of American toys—1870 to 
1935. By the 1870s the In- ja 
dustrial Revolution had roared 
on to the point where large- 
scale toy production was pos- _—“! 
sible. Beginners learn quickly _}y 
that the vast majority of to- _ 
day’s collectors have no com- 
pelling interest in the hand- 
made toys of earlier times, 
of which only a meager hand- 
ful survive. I ty 
continued on page 48 
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) There are so many reasons to own a Bosé Lifestyle’ DVD system. 
And we've just added a new one. | 

















the breakthrough ADAPTIQ: audio calibration system. 







will sound best where it matters most. And it’s only from Bose. 





Customizes sound to your room, so your Lifestyle*° DVD system 
| 


No two rooms sound exactly the same. Where you place your speakers, room size 


and shape, reflective and absorption qualities...even whether a room has rugs 


SS 


| or hardwood floors can affect sound. And until now, there wasn’t a simple way for 





| home theater systems to account for these variables. Introducing the new ADAPTIQ 


= 


_ audio calibration system, now available in Lifestyle?35 and 28 DVD home enter-“= 


tainment systems. It listens to the sound in your particular room and automatically i 


adjusts your Lifestyle® system to sound its best. So now, no matter what your room’s Lifestyle’35 DVD 


acoustics, you'll enjoy action-packed movies and lifelike music delivered by a system home entertainment system | 





performing to its fullest potential. ® The ADAPTIQ system is just one reason you'll 


enjoy our Lifestyle? systems. Some others: An elegant media center with built-in HI} 


DVD/CD player. Barely noticeable cube speakers. An Acoustimass’ module that _ BOSE | 
i 


produces rich impactful bass. And an advanced universal remote that controls Better sound through researche | 


your system — even from another room. Bose Lifestyle? home entertainment systems. 


Now with the ADAPTiQ system, the height of our technology just got higher. 





For a FREE information kit, or names of dealers and Bose stores near you call: The Mall At Short Hills 
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continued from page 46 

Bill Weart, of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, which he de- 
scribes as “the epicenter of 
antique toy collecting,” has 
been a collector and deal- 
er for more than 30 years. 
He analyzes the hobby this 
way: “There are toy collec- 
tors, doll collectors and elec- 
tric train collectors. There’s 
no connection. Generally they 
don’t collect the other kind. 
Bank collectors form another 
subset, with still-bank col- 
lectors and mechanical-bank 
collectors.” 

Weart has noticed a trend 
among all collectors: “People 
are turning to newer toys. 
They find them at flea mar- 
kets and on eBay.” He attrib- 
utes this partly to “a growing 
scarcity” of late-19th- to ear- 
ly-20th-century toys. 

New York City—based Eric 
Alberta, a specialist in antique 
toys and artifacts of popular 
culture, says toys have become 
an important part of the dec- 
orative arts, a field where “in 
the past they were ignored. 
But toys can fit in with many 
decorative themes, many dé- 
cors. If you take a great toy and 
put it out on its own, you get a 
totally different point of view.” 

Alberta advises neophyte 
collectors to attend shows and 
auctions and “meet dealers 







Navy Racing Crew, 
U.S. Hardware, 1890. 
Painted cast iron; 4/4" 
x 14". The men row 
when the toy is pulled. 
Garthoeffner Gallery, 


Lititz, Pennsylvania. 
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Dollhouse Furniture, 
Rock & Graner, 1870- 
90. Painted tinplate; 
piano, 5" x 5"; ar- 
moire, 6" x 4". David 
Pressland, London. 
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RiGutT: Two-Horse Ice 
Wagon, Hubley, circa 
1920. Painted cast iron; 
8" x 15%". The wagon 
holds glass ice blocks. 
Bill Weart, Allentown, 


Pennsylvania. 


and other collectors to learn 
about their fields. Most col- 
lectors are willing to talk. And 
don’t look on toys as an in- 
vestment; they’re a hobby. 
There are ebbs and flows. If 
people buy a toy planning to 
make 20 percent, they’re usu- 
ally the ones who make mis- 
takes.” Remember, he warns, 

continued on page 50 


Prices for the rarest and 
best examples have 
nudged past $300,000. 
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Wherever there are fine houses 
you'll find MARSTON & LANGINGER conservatories 





COTE D'AZUR Garden room for a villa, shaded 


by palm trees and cooled by air-conditioning. 





UKA gr dike sty eG conservatory houses a 
pool, showers, kitchen and garden room. 





USA A handsome addition to a een, Anne- 


style residence in Princeton, New Jersey. 





GERMANY Conservatory with its own kitchen 


set in a wooded garden in Hamburg. 


ARSTON & LANGINGER have 

designed and built 
conservatories for customers in cities 
throughout the world, including 
Athens, San Francisco, Dublin, 
Hamburg and Monaco. They have 
built conservatories on New York 
rooftops, for a famous English 
restaurant and as an entrance to an 
Italian Castello. 

They have designed modest 
conservatories for clients needing 
more space in town houses and 
palatial additions to period country 
properties. 

Whether a large extension toa 
modern commercial building or a 
small garden room for a Victorian 
house, every Marston & Langinger 
conservatory 1s designed to fit the 
client’s needs and wishes; no two are 
alike. 

Uncompromising care in design 
and construction ensures the 
conservatories are comfortable in the 
warmest and coolest temperatures 
and cope easily with extreme weather 
conditions, such as drifting snow on 
the roof. 

If you would like a brochure or 
more information please refer to the 
box below. 









PRIVATE 
GARDEN 


Fora brochure and to arrange an 
appointment please call 
Private Garden Greenhouse Systems 
Telephone: (212) 575 0554 
www.private-garden.com 
PO Box 600, 36 Commercial Drive, 
emp ee MA01036 


———_ 
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UK Game” ae, 1s ap bya 
glazed link from period house. 





UK An addition to the restaurant eg be famous 
hotel, the Compleat Angler, on the Thames. 





TUSCANY Versatile door design Pilea year- 


round use of this Castello’s terrace. 





USA Poolside conservatory for entertaining 1) 
the garden of a Potomac residence 
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ZOFFANY 
WALLCOVERINGS FABRICS TRIMS 
www.zottany.com 1.800.395.8760 
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continued from page 48 
“a toy collection is not liquid. You can’t 
call up and buy or sell.” 

And the value trend is not always up. 
“There’s some lessening of interest in 
comic character toys, save for Mickey 
Mouse, Popeye and Superman. In some 
cases, comic character toys are worth 
less than they were 10 years ago.” He 
cites an old favorite, the Toonerville 
Trolley, as one whose value has sagged. 

But when value goes up, results can 
be spectacular. Steven Weiss, of Gemini 
Antiques in Bridgehampton, New York, 
describes what happened to a cast-iron 
architectural still bank (the Old South 
Church, circa 1880) he bought at auc- 
tion around 1990 for $5,000, although 
the auction estimate was $100 to $200. 
He quickly sold it to a collector for 
about $7,500, while several other people 
belatedly offered up to $10,000. “A few 
years later it was sold again at $16,000. 
Later still, I bought it back for $25,000 
at another auction for a client, who then 
had an offer of $35,000. Now it would 
bring about $50,000.” 

Horse-drawn toys, such as fancy car- 
riages, sleighs, commercial drays and fire 
equipment, are another perpetual fa- 
vorite with collectors. Weiss notes that 


ners “will soon note obvious variatio 
in the dealers and the quality of thei# 
toys.” They point out that people usually, 


start by collecting what they remember? 


but couldn’t afford, “but the best collee ! i. 
tors learn about the history of toys and) 
then go back and buy things from be. { 
fore their time.” Big auctions and their 
prices make news, but within the col- 
lecting fraternity, Bob Schneider says,| 
“pieces move quietly from one collec 
tion to another. And we dealers are 
friends of our clients’. We'll put thing 
away for our great clients.” | 

Has the popularity of antique toy 
triggered a cascade of “sleepers” fron 
America’s attics? Alas, no. “Every now an¢ 
then something wonderful turns up in am 
attic, but it’s happening less and less,” says. 
Bob Schneider, who believes death and 
divorce are what bring choice antiques 
all kinds to market. And, he adds, “Very 
few collections are left to museums fo 
fear they won’t be displayed. Peopl 
want other collectors to enjoy them.” 

In the United Kingdom and Europe 
the history and market development o 
toy collecting show both similaritie 
to and variations from the American), 
scene. London dealer David Presslan¢ 





“The best collectors learn about the history of toys 
and then buy things from before their time.” 





interest in fire toys “has recently in- 
creased the most. Since 9/11, I can’t 
keep them in stock.” 

Like most experts, he’s cautious about 
crystal ball predictions but suggests one 
possibility for future popularity: “toys 
that are space-related, robot-related. 
Ray guns. Stuff of the 1950s and ’60s by 
the Japanese.” 

His advice to beginners? “Go to the 
Internet and local libraries. There are 
many informative books. Go to a high- 
end antiques show. Find and establish a 
relationship with a dealer you can trust. 
Go to many shows, and look at the toys, 
touch them, learn to recognize patina- 
tion and age.” 

Bob and Marianne Schneider, who 
own Schneider’s Toys & Fancy Goods 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, say begin- 


began collecting in 1958 at age 18. “When 
I started, there was no real interest in 
antique toys. I just bought things that) 
I liked, and my taste and knowledge: 
evolved. The big jump in prices came in 9 
the late 1970s and ’80s. Since then, 
main difference has been based on con 
dition. Twenty years ago the top-condt | 
tion toys were often worth twice as) 
much as lesser ones, but now it’s man} | 
times more.” After remaining fairly level» 
in the ’90s, prices have begun to ris€) 
again. And surprisingly, perhaps, thi 
transatlantic scene now offers a greater 
choice than 20 years ago. “Fresh stuff 1 
being found,” Pressland says, “and old~ 
collections are recirculating.” 

And at a toy show somewhere, a new 
collector makes a decision, inhales deeply 
and takes out his checkbook and pen. 0 | 
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The Historic Lugger Hotel Finds Its Niche in a Quiet Seaside Town 


Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Tim Beddow 











HEY SAY THAT THE 
Lugger Hotel began 
as an ordinary 17th- 

century inn, well hidden in 

a smugglers’ cove in Corn- 

wall. It has always been se- 

cluded, which was, of course, 
the point. 

Built on a lane going no- 
where, it was an odd place for 
an inn. Could it have been 
where the smugglers waited 
for the moon to set? A place 
to hide the loot? A front for 
all those comings and goings 
in the night? 

In the 1890s the innkeeper 


was called Black Dunstan. 
The name says it all. Hol- 
lywood couldn’t have done 
better. He was said to have 
been smuggling liquor. He 
lost his license to sell al- 
cohol, but that couldn’t have 
mattered much, since he 
would soon be dead anyway. 

continued on page 54 


Lerr: The Lugger Ho- 
tel, in Portloe, a fish- 
ing village in Cornwall, 
has been renovated by 
co-owners Sheryl 
Young, who designed 
the interiors, and her 


husband, Richard. 





Lert: The white- 
washed structure is 
made up of three con- 
verted 17th-century 
cottages. ABOVE: En- 
glish furnishings fill 
the lounge. Schu- 
macher sofa fabric. 
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continued from page 52 
It was the gallows for him. 

They could be a rough lot, 
those Cornishmen of old, 
but that’s the thing about the 
past in Cornwall. History al- 
ways reads like a Daphne du 
Maurier novel. These cliffs 
and coves are the ones she 
knew and loved. 

Years passed. The inn be- 
came a respectable hotel; the 
seclusion became peaceful 
rather than sinister. The style 
became what is known as 
mock Dickensian. 

‘That’s the way it was when 
Richard and Sheryl Young 
found it a couple of years ago. 
She is American with a Wall 
Street background, but she 
had always wanted the fun 
of owning a small hotel. He 
is English, has three genera- 
tions of hoteliers behind him 
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“Those rooms needed to be English snug. Nobody does 
good, old-fashioned snug as well as the English.” 














and could see a gap in the 
market. The Hotel Tresan- 
ton had opened at St. Mawes; 
it was clear that Cornwall 
needed another luxury hotel. 

They wanted to create one 
together. She knew how it 


could look. He had the op- 
erational knowledge. So they 
went shopping. 


continued on page 56 





Lert: The library is i 


housed in an adjacent | \ 
cottage. The antique , 
painted mirror, at , 4 


left, is near one of two 
woven-reed chairs. 

A painting by Marc 
Ferrero is above the 
writing desk. 


2 re eee 


Asove: Architect Peter 
Bayly opened up the 
wall between the din- 
ing room and the bar 
“to create a light, airy 
space,” says Sheryl 
Young. Lert: The low- 
er terrace overlooks 
the Portloe cove. 
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continued from page 54 

“We looked at several ho- 
tels that were for sale,” she 
says, “then finally drove down 
a narrow lane until it met 
the water, and there it was, 
a small white building shel- 
tered against the dark rocks. 
We had found a little gem.” 

The dilemma was how to 
introduce a glamorous luxu- 


ry hotel into Portloe, one of 


the last and the best of the 
real fishing villages, without 
affecting the character of the 
village itself. 

The couple hired architect 
Peter Bayly, who is based in 
nearby Truro and was familiar 
with the village. He under- 
stood the importance of keep- 
ing to the local style of stone 
construction, whitewashed 
render and slate-roof tiles. 

One interior wall of the 
dining room had been board- 
ed over, so they took the 
wood away, and there was 





a fine structural stone wall 


underneath. “It was like find- 
ing treasure,” says Sheryl 
Young, “almost as exciting 
as if we had found a crock 
of smugglers’ gold under the 
floorboards.” 

While they kept the exteri- 
ors the same, Bayly rethought 
the interiors and created few- 
er but larger guest rooms. 
He redid all the wiring and 
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Frilly curtains and incomprehensible 


gadgets were out. Doorknobs 
that turned ae were in. 
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plumbing and replaced “Olde 
Worlde” eccentricities with 
modern efficiency. 

Sheryl Young designed the 
interiors, keeping the walls 
the clean white of the lo- 
cal cottages. “I wanted a mod- 
ern and spare quality for 
the dining room,” she says, 
“chairs that would pick up 
the rough grays and browns 
of the rocks. 





“On the other hand, I want- 
ed the sitting rooms to be 
someplace to curl up near the 


fire when there’s a storm out- 
side. Those rooms needed to 
be English snug, with reds 
and golds, antiques mixed 
with modern pieces and cozy 
table lamps. Nobody does 
good, old-fashioned snug as 
well as the English.” 


Frilly curtains and incom- 


Agove: Sheryl Young 
used a neutral palette 
in one of the hotel’s 
17 guest rooms. “I 
love a whitewashed 
effect near the beach,” 
she says. The head- 
board is her design. 


Lert: A small side 
street leads to the main 
entrance. Far LEFT: 
Wood shutters frame 
the view in one guest 
room, where English 
decorative objects top 
a Portuguese desk. 


prehensible gadgets were out. 
Doorknobs that turned easily 
were in. So was the work of lo- 
cal artists and craftsmen. The 
tradition of the arts is strong 
in Cornwall. The Youngs own 
two galleries nearby, and they 
have put together a collec- 
tion of paintings and sculp- 

ture just for the hotel. 
For the 17 guest rooms in 
continued on page 58 
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continued from page 56 


the main structure and in the cottage 


next door, she wanted classic details that 
wouldn’t date. Three more guest rooms 
are under construction in the former 
seaman’s mission across the little har- 
bor. They will have the same simple 
linen fabrics and clean lines. 

Small fishing boats still launch from 
that beach. They return laden with lob- 
ster, crab, sole, bass and red mullet, and 
the fishermen stop at the kitchen door 
to sell directly to the chef. The menu 
changes daily to reflect the catch. 

“My grandmother’s resort, The Ho- 
tel Bristol in Cornwall, served tea on 
the beach and held dinner dances,” says 





“Of all the luxuries that 
we try to offer, the 
greatest are probably 
the things that have 
always been here.” 





Richard Young. “These days guests ar- 
rive exhausted from London and want 
to relax with a massage in the spa or go 
for long walks along the coastal path, 
with its flowery meadows and hidden 
beaches. They want that sea air to blow 
away all the stress of modern life. 

“Those cliff-top views are world- 
famous. Of all the luxuries that we 
try to offer, the greatest are proba- 
bly the things that have always been 
here,” he says. 

You won’t see the rich and the fa- 
mous in Portloe. They don’t know 
about the hotel, and most people hesi- 
tate to give away the secret. 


The Lugger Hotel is the kind of | 


small hotel they write songs about. 
It’s a stylish little hideaway for people 
who have enough fuss and bother 
in their lives and simply want to re- 
turn—comfortably and quietly—to the 
rocks and the sea. 0 





The Lugger Hotel 
Portloe, Truro 
Cornwall TR2 5RD, England 
44-1872-501-322 
www.luggerhotel.com 
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CU might see pieces like these while 
touring Guropes grand chateaux. 
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Right: Exemplary Belle Epoch 
chandelier in doré bronze.A figural 
Aurora, Roman goddess of the 
dawn, forms the shaft. Beneath her 
feet flows an organic growth of 
foliate stems culminating in original 
art glass poppy shades.A lyre 
shaped frame supports four more 
stylized floral shades and a cut 
glass bowl. 

47” drop x 34” diameter 


Below: Monumental Italian 
Renaissance sixteen door bookcase 
originally from a Roman villa. Each 
lower door has elaborately carved 

raised panels with jackals’ masks 
and trailing floral swags.A band of 
drawers with carved pulls sits 
beneath the glassed doors. A 
dramatic cornice is adorned with a 
female mask. 
127°h x 14’w 
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Nicholas Haslam 


Beating an Unconventional Path to Interior Design 





By Nicholas von Hoffman 


MMMM, HUMS NICHOLAS HAS- 

lam, repeating the question. 

“Am I an over-the-top person- 
ality?” But in the background his assis- 
tant, Flora, has answered for him. “Ya, 
absolutely... but controlled.” 

No doubt about it. Haslam is a big, 
welcoming, over-the-top personality, 
and he revels in it. 

Based in London, born into the Brit- 
ish upper class, Haslam is without the 
dry diffidence Yanks typically associ- 
ate with Englishmen of his background. 
He has spent a lifetime with fellow 
over-the-top types. Some of his clients 








are splendidly famous. “A lot of them | 


are rock stars and actors,” such as Ringo 
Starr and Rod Stewart, who, he says, “have 
sort of allowed me to do what I want.” 


His rooms often have such theatrical- | 


ity, one asks if he has done set design. 


“No,” says Haslam, “but it’s about to | 


come up. Someone has asked me to do a 
play. I did all the plays at Eton, but you 
have to be very good at lighting, and 
that’s a different thing.” 

When Haslam was a boy growing up 
in the late 1940s in Britain, there was 
neither much interior design nor many 
designers. “You had people letting down 


their old curtains, trying to put a new | 


continued on page 62 


Haslam is a big, welcoming, over-the-top personality, and he revels in it. 


“Decoration should be 
stylish, exquisitely ex- 
ecuted, amusing and 
alert,” says Nicholas 
Haslam (above right). 
Ricnr: He painted the 
living room of a town 
house in London some 
15 shades of white 
(see Architectural Di- 
gest, May 1992). 
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continued from page 60 
age on them, and making army blankets 
into things. It was very spartan then.” 
But the seeds of Haslam’s vocation 
were there from the start. “I was always 
aware of beautiful decorations and ob- 
jects. My parents had a lovely country 
house done by a famous architect named 
Geoffrey Scott, who was my father’s cous- 
in. He did all the alterations. It was an 
extraordinary William and Mary house 
we called Great Hundridge Manor.” 





When he was still a child, something 
happened that gave him an occasion to 
contemplate decoration in a new way. 
“My childhood was short,” he says. “At 
the age of seven I got polio very badly. I 
was in bed for more than three years. 
My parents had a model house made 
that came across my bed. I could play 
with it, move the furniture around, re- 
paper the walls, paint it and all that 
sort of thing. I never thought about being 


a decorator, as such, because it seemed 








AxBove: The bedroom — 
of his London apart- 
ment features a Rus- 
sian bed anda copy of | 
a 1930s wallcovering. 


i 
impossible. There weren’t even any dec- | 
orating schools then. People just did lt 
their own or got French designers. } 

“I went to Eton in 1953 and did my | 
room with extraordinary rococo rub-~ 
bish, fake grass on the floor, ostrich-~ 
feather helmets I made up out of paper. - 
I won all the art prizes in school, and! 
still I didn’t think about being a decorator. 

“Then,” he says, “when I left school, II] 
started working on magazines.” No col- - 
lege or university for him. “No. Far too) 
stupid,” he says, though others might! 
disagree. Haslam took off for America. | 
“IT have an American sister, and Id! 
been going to America all my life, so it 
wasn’t a sudden change of scene for me. 
I went with David Bailey, who was go- 
ing to do model photography. I met 
Alexander Liberman of Vogue, and he | 
offered me a job.” In the world of fash- 
ion magazines, Liberman holds a unique 
and revered place to this day. 

Whether Haslam had found a career | 

| 

7 


ABOVE LEFT: Haslam 
sought to enhance the 
feeling of space and 
light in his London 
flat (AD, March 1997). 


——— 


continued on page 64 


Lert: In Oxfordshire, 
Haslam created an in- 
timate “cabinet” for 
dining (AD, October 
2001) inspired by a 
room at Great Hun- 
dridge Manor, his par- 
ents’ country house. 
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continued from page 62 
or a career of sorts had found Haslam, 
he was on a joyous romp. “I was in the 
art department and doing the layouts. It 
was wonderful,” he recalls with some of 
the enthusiasm he must have had back 
then. “Three months after I joined the 
magazine, Diana Vreeland walked in the: 
door. We became instant friends, so 
I did quite a lot more than just layouts. I 
did all the art because I was English and 
it was a great time to be English, the 
English being the blue-eyed boys on the. 
block. It was always, ‘Let’s talk about 
this,’ ‘Let’s do that,’ and ‘Get the Beatles 
photographed,’ blah, blah, blah....” 
Vreeland is still with Nicholas Has- 
lam in affectionate memory. “In all that 
sort of convoluted, baroque way she 
talked, what she said contained great, 
great sense. She had an extraordinary) 
way of making you feel you had the 
idea that she just put into your head, 
which is always very inspirational.” 
Publishing conventions were much 
more restrictive in that period. “I was 
there about three years, and it was very 
out of the ordinary when we didn’t have 
to touch out navels. You couldn’t have 
bare breasts or stuff like that, but we had 
all these wild ideas.” Haslam talks about 


“At Eton in 1953 | did my 
room with extraordinary 
rococo rubbish, fake 
grass on the floor, and 
still | didn’t think about 
being a decorator.” 





meeting “a madman called Huntington 
Hartford. He hired me for the magazine 
Show. That was quite a break. We did! 
the first article on Andy Warhol, the 
first article on underground movies and 
the first articles on all sorts of things.” 
Show was a showstopper, remembered 
by students of magazine history, but 
it didn’t make money. “After Hartford 
sold it, the new owners wanted to take it 
down-market, so I left.” i 
But empty, dull days were not Nich- | 
olas Haslam’s lot. He moved on to Har- | 


For additional cartoon requests, contact THE CARTOON BANK, a NEW YORKER 
Magazine company, at (800) 897-TOON. Or visit our site at CARTOONBANK.COM. 
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continued from page 64 

per’s Bazaar, teaming up with Richard 
Avedon. It’s clear it must have been 
a merry ride: “We did almost every- 
thing entirely from Dick’s studio, but 
we also photographed from London— 
the Beatles, the Rolling Stones, the hot 
people... the first black model....” So 
was he there when London went mod? 
“No, I was in America. That was the 
great thing. The Mod Boy in New 
York... April of ’65.” 

At this point a lesser man might have 
been in a sanatorium recouping his life 
force, but Haslam, who was on to the 
next thing, recounts, “I became a cow- 
boy in Arizona. I bought a ranch and 
raised Arabian horses for five years. It 
was comparatively small—500 acres or 
so. It was right in the desert with a 
river running through it. It’s now being 
dammed for the Phoenix water supply.” 

By his own admission, Haslam was 
not much of a horseman. “I still can’t 
ride English saddle; I can only ride 
western.” But Haslam went native in 
other ways. “I was covered in fringes 
and Indian beads and the lot.” He also 
came into contact with the Pueblo cul- 
ture. “A lot of Pueblo traditions certain- 
ly rubbed off,” he says. “I went to see 
that extraordinary church, the shock- 
ing-pink interior of the church. The 
Pueblo look is still with me.” 

At about this time his career as an in- 
terior designer began to come into exis- 
tence. Though he remembers the ranch 
with great affection, he also traveled 
frequently to Los Angeles. “I worked 
for Dominick Dunne on a movie he was 
making. I was a bad photographer, but 
somehow I managed to swing it. I start- 
ed doing a bit of decoration. I did a few 
things for Natalie Wood—party deco- 
rations, I think. I might have done a bit 
more for other people. You know, ‘Do 
that,’ ‘Put that here,’ ‘Why didn’t you 
do this?’ ‘Why didn’t you do that?’ I was 
sort of getting into being a professional.” 

In 1972 Nicholas Haslam put maga- 
zines, Arabian horses and movies to one 
side and made the commitment to his 


calling. “A friend of mine who had also | 


seen my flat in, New York came to see 
the ranch and said that he thought | 
was a phenomenal decorator. That’s 
how it started.” 

And it’s still going strong. 0 
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Weald & Downland Open Air Museum Recaptures England's Rural Traditions 
Text by Mildred F. Schmertz/Photography by Andrew Twort 


EALD & DOWNLAND 

Open Air Muse- 

um, in West Sus- 
sex, is a well-known and pop- 
ular holiday spot for British 
visitors to their southeast 
coast, but it is little known to 
travelers from abroad. Because 
the museum is but a footnote 
in most general travel guides 
to Great Britain, many who 
come to visit the architectural 
treasures of the region—the 
Royal Pavilion at Brighton, 
the Norman cathedral at Chi- 
chester—miss it. First opened 
to the public in 1970, the mu- 
seum fosters the preservation 
of buildings and artifacts that 
are remnants of England’s lost 
pastoral tradition. 

continued on page 68 











Weald & Downland ABOVE: Poplar Cottage 
Open Air Museum, in dates from the mid- 
West Sussex, encom- 17th century and was 
passes 50 acres and probably the resi- 
over 45 structures, dence of a landless la- 
which span five centu- borer or craftsman. 
ries. Tor: The me- Ricut: The cottage’s 
dieval market square. primary living space. 
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continued from page 66 

‘The museum’s poetic name 
simply describes differences 
in geology and landscape 
within the southeastern re- 
gion. The Weald is a for- 
merly wooded district that 
includes parts of Kent, Surrey 
and East Sussex. The Down- 
land north and south of the 
Weald is open highland, un- 
dulating and ideal for pas- 
ture. Because early builders 
needed to use materials found 
nearby, their structures ex- 


press the differences in natural 
resources readily at hand. The 
Weald’s oak trees became 
timber-framed buildings. An 
abundance of sandstone and 
clay for brick formed ma- 
sonry walls and trim. In tree- 
less Downland areas, cob- 
ble or pebble flints were used 
for stone walls, and timber, 
brought from a distance, ap- 
peared more sparingly. 

The collection spans five 
centuries, from late medieval 
to the Victorian era—houses, 








ABOVE: Bayleaf farm- 
house’s central hall 
has an open hearth 
and, at one end of the 
room, a “high table,” 
where the master of 
the household and his 
family dined. 


Lert: The buttery, for 
beer. Ricut: The bed- 
room. Furniture and 
textiles are reproduc- 
tions based on frag- 
ments, paintings and 
items listed on pro- 
bate inventories. 
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ABOVE: An early-15th- 
century house, Bay- 
leaf is at the center of 
a re-created medieval 
farmstead that includes 
a barn, an orchard 

and a wooded bound- 
ary known as a shaw. 


a market hall, barns, stables, 
cattle sheds, granaries, a wa- 
ter mill and wind pump re- 
moved from their original 
sites in Sussex, Hampshire, 
Surrey and Kent to the mu- 
seum’s 50-acre site. “All our 
buildings have been donated 
to us,” explains Gail Kittle, 
operations director of the 
museum. “We view each of- 
fer on its own merits and fit 
with other exhibits and ac- 

continued on page 70 
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Bliss. 


All professionally installed with Home Depot At-Home Services. 


Our trusted network of licensed installation and service professionals can tackle a wide range of 
projects. So visit your local Home Depot or www.homedepot.com for installation and maintenance 


services you can trust. And the next time you don't feel like doing a project yourself, let us do it for you. 


© 2003, HOMER TLC, Inc. All rights reserved. License numbers available upon request 
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Structures are artfully placed in 
the landscape as destinations for long, 
pleasant walks through the downs. 


continued from page 68 
cept only buildings that can- 
not continue to exist on their 
present sites.” The museum 
conservators bring each struc- 
ture, altered over time, back 
to the style and condition of 
most architectural and his- 
torical interest or instead 
preserve certain characteris- 
tics that have yet to be well 
represented in the collection. 
Set in the heart of the South 
Downs, the museum is in the 
park of West Dean House, an 
estate belonging to the Ed- 








ward James Foundation. As 
rural buildings are acquired 
and reconstructed—over 45 
at current count—they are 
grouped by locality and pe- 
riod for consistency and co- 
herence. Structures, whether 
they stand alone or ina group, 
are artfully placed in the 
landscape as destinations for 
long, pleasant walks through 
the downs. “Everything is low- 
key,” says museum director 
Richard Harris, “but has many 
layers of activity.” 

The visit begins at the 











market square, an assembly 
of 15th- to early-17th-centu- 
ry timber-framed structures, 
which includes a market hall, 
a medieval shop and a classic 
medieval house, one of eight 
at the museum. Some dis- 
tance from the market square, 
toward the western border of 
the site, is Bayleaf, a timber- 
framed hall house from Kent 
that dates mainly from the 


Lert: A working 17th- 
century water mill cre- 
ates power for two 
pairs of grindstones 
and produces flour that 
is sold in the museum’s 
shop. The building at 
left is a granary. 







































Far Lert: Pendean | 
Farmhouse, built in | 
1609. Its garden wou, 
have provided for cu 
linary and medicinal 
needs. Lert: The sma 
kitchen was a separa’ 


room within the hous | 


BELow: The double- 
height bedroom at 
Pendean, with repro: 
duction oak furniturd 
The red wool fabric 
chosen for the room | 
was typical of what 
was available by 16301 





early 15th century. Probabl 
built by a yeoman farmer, i 
is the centerpiece of a re 
created medieval farmstead] 
The house’s interiors featur 
exactly crafted reproduction 
by the museum’s own work} 
shops of original furniture} 
utensils and tools. In its earl 
decades, and as rebuilt, th! 
central hall was warmed b: 
an open hearth, the smok:} 
escaping through the eave; 
and the gaps in the roof tiles! 
Poplar Cottage, a recenth 
rebuilt mid-17th-century tim 
ber-framed cottage from Wes 
Sussex, exhibits a somewha | 
more advanced method o}| 
continued on page 7.| 
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After all, CBK has the largest selection of home décor and accessories 
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Our new collections make it easy to create just the look you want. 
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continued from page 70 

smoke control than at Bay- 
leaf: It uses a wide funnel, 
built of timber, wattle and 
daub (woven wood and mud), 
a system that became the 
forerunner of brick chim- 
neys. Another 17th-centu- 
ry residence, Pendean Farm- 
house, is an early example of 
real improvement in domes- 
tic comfort. A chimney in the 
entrance bay heats the up- 
stairs and downstairs and also 
serves the kitchen fireplace. 








The museum recently in- 
stalled a Tudor kitchen at 
Winkhurst for courses in Tu- 
dor cookery—such as baking 
and food preservation. It has 
also constructed the Down- 
land Gridshell, its first con- 
temporary building. Made of 
oak laths woven like a basket, 
it houses a conservation work- 
shop. The collection, consist- 
ing of about 10,000 artifacts 
that include the remnants 
of buildings to be eventually 
reconstructed, is stored in 





Lert: A Victorian liv- 
ing room in one of the 
two adjoined timber- 
built Whittaker’s Cot- 
tages from Ashtead, 
Surrey, furnished with 
items as it would have 
been in 1895. 










BeLow: The school 
from West Wittering ' 
was converted from | 
an open-ended cart 
shed in the 1820s. It | 
was moved to its cur: 
rent site at the muse: 
um in the early 1980: 



















the basement. “We have at 
least a dozen structures, main- 
ly houses,” reports Kittle. 
“There were many changes 
in the rural architecture of 
the area,” she adds, and the 
museum has the very best ex- 
amples, ready to go. 0 


Weald & Downland Open 
Air Museum 

Singleton, Chichester 
West Sussex PO18 OEU 
England | 
Telephone: 44-1243-811-36 
Fax: 44-1243-811-475 
www.wealddown.co.uk 














RiGuHT: Built of flint 
and brick, the exterior 
of the house from Wal- 
derton may date from 
the early 17th century, 
although its interior 
shows the remains of 
a medieval struct 
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HOME DESIGN SHOW 


march 6-9, 2003 © pier 94 © new york city 
12th avenue at 55th street 





Photos, top row: Studio H at Holly Hunt, Sub-Zero, Ligne Roset. Bottom row: Donghia Furniture/ Textiles Ltd., William Switzer, Kallista at Davis & Warshow. 


Discover new products. Explore a fresh take 
on the classics. Learn style secrets from top 
interior designers. Inspiration meets decoration 
at the country’s premier design event: the 
Architectural Digest Home Design Show. 


Shop the show and find a lively mix of the 
leading names and up-and-comers in home 
furnishings, all showcasing their most exciting 
ideas. Open to consumers and the design 
trade, these four design-packed days are 
destined to change the way you think about 
your living space. 


exhibits 

Accessories « Art & Antiques ¢ Building Products 
& Flooring « Carpets & Rugs « Design Services 
Electronics « Fabrics & Trimmings * Furniture 
Garden Design « Kitchen & Bath ¢ Lighting 
Tile & Stone « Wallcoverings 


tickets 

$20 at the door 

Special admission price for advance purchase 
at www.archdigesthomeshow.com 

PTICKE TAs 

To purchase tickets by phone, call 866.468.7619 
For information, call 800.677.6278 
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Editors Select Properties Around the World 


London, Montana, Suffolk, Jersey, Cornwall... 














Family Estate of a 
New World Adventurer 


()? a voyage some have said 
inspired Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest, Bartholomew Gosnold 


set off for the New World in 
1602 and named Cape Cod 


Queen Anne Classic 


N | ear Fowey, one of Corn- 
wall’s historic seaports re- 


nowned for its excellent sailing, 
stands a four-bedroom house 
built around 1704. Great Trever- 
ran, mentioned by Daphne du 
Maurier in The House on the 
Strand, is an excellent example 
of Queen Anne architecture. 
Much of the interior has sur- 
vived, including an 18th-centu- 
ry staircase. The property has 
more than five acres that include 


a stream. an orchard and a water 


garden. The front fagade of the 
house has locally quarried granite 
columns and lintels. $1 million. 
For information, call our Hot Line, 
212-880-6803, x0312. 


and—in honor of his daugh- 
ter—Martha’s Vineyard. Five 
years later he helped establish 
Jamestown, the first permanent 
British settlement in North 
America. Gosnold is thought to 
have planned his voyages in the 
great hall of his family home 


(above right), Otley Hall. The 
Gosnold family built much of 
the house in Suffolk during the 
16th century, and it stayed in 
the family for nearly 200 years. 
Surrounded by more than nine 
acres of formal Tudor-style 
gardens, the 10-bedroom moat- 





ed house retains many Tudor 
features, including paneling in 
the parlor that dates from the 
late 1520s. In addition, there is a 
top-floor apartment with three 
rooms. $3.91 million. 

For information, call our Hot Line, 
212-880-6803, «0311. 
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Make it legendary. Make it KitchenAid. 








Open the Architect™ Series Built-In Refrigerator. 
With a system designed for ultimate ingredient 
care, great texture and taste are assured. 








Turn on the Pro Line™ Cooktop with choice of grill, 
griddle or both. Simmer and sear to perfection 
using 6,000-15,000 BTUs. Then switch on the 
powerful Pro Line™ Hood. 


Step 3: Prepare yourself for oohs and abhs. 








To learn more about the entire KitchenAid” line, visit KitchenAid.com or call 1.800.422.1230. 
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Oy: the shores of Swan Lake 
in northwest Montana, a 
41.75-acre property was home- 
steaded in the 1880s. The land 
changed hands several times be- 
fore two families bought it as a 
summer retreat, which they 
called Kootenai Lodge, around 
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the turn of the last century. To- 
gether the families built 14 cab- 
ins, polo grounds and two ten- 
nis courts. Modeled after 
19th-century Adirondack 
camps, the 14,000-square-foot 
main lodge has a courtyard, a 
walk-in fireplace and two wings 





with room for six bedrooms. 
Local rock was used for the fire- 
places and slabs of Virginia slate 
for the front porches. Listed on 
the National Register of His- 
toric Places, Kootenai Lodge 
includes numerous guest and 
caretaker residences and a 31- 




















Bucolic Seclusion 
in the Channel Islands 
A round 1650 a farmhouse 


was built on Jersey, the 
largest of the Channel Islands, 
which are about 12 miles from 
France and 100 miles from 
southern England. The pink- 
granite structure is surrounded 
by fields and valleys, enjoying 
seclusion from main roads. 
Originally one room deep, it was 
extended in the 18th century, 
and a new main entrance added 
in the 1960s created a courtyard 
layout. The house has five bed- 
rooms, four reception rooms, an 
orangery and more than 20 acres } 
of grounds, including an arena 
garden inspired by those at Pal- 
ladio’s Villa Barbaro in Maser. 
There is also a dower house, 
staff accommodations and a 
cottage with outbuildings on 
the property. $4.66 million. 
For information, call our Hot Line, , 
212-880-6803, «0313. 












stall horse barn. A renovation in 
the early 1990s added a basket- 
ball court and a weight room, 
and many of the buildings were 
given a complete overhaul. 

$20 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212-880-6803, «0314. 
continued on page 78 ! 











Samsung’s DLP” TV is an amazing combination of incredible 
engineering, exquisite design and stunning visuals—and when you 
turn it on it gets even better. It’s a surprisingly attainable way to get 
what we think is the best picture out there— you be the judge. So 
discover the ultimate home theater experience and put it where it 
belongs — your house. 





e Supreme HDTV picture quality 
The Digital Light Processor™ . . ” Way : 
iat sevolitionizing tha movie e Available in 43” and 50” wide screen sizes 
and home theater experience. e Slim and light tabletop design 





Don’t wait any longer. Visit www.samsungusa.com/dip or an 
authorized Samsung dealer today. 
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‘002 Samsung Electronics America, Inc. 
P and the DLP Medallion are trademarks of Texas Instruments. Model shown: HLM50W. 
















































































































































































LONDON 
Jane Churchill's 
Renovated Town House 


five-story 1850s terrace 

house in Belgravia was 
restored by designer Jane 
Churchill, known for her wall- 
paper and fabric designs. Dur- 
ing a complete renovation nine 
years ago, the house was ex- 
tended to the rear to accommo- 
date a large kitchen and eating 
area that opens directly to a gar- 
den with decorative tile paving 
(right). There are four bed- 
rooms, each with its own bath, 
including a master suite that 
occupies the entire second 
floor. Fireplaces can be found 
throughout, and the two recep- 
tion rooms have attractively 
patterned hardwood floors. 
$3.9 million. 
For information, call our Hot Line, 
212-880-6803, «0315. 
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Smallbone 1s England’s leading 
maker of bespoke kitchens, bedrooms 
and other rooms, proud to serve 
clients in the USA. Each room 
is inspirationally planned by 
Smallbone designers and hand 
built by our skilled craftsmen in 
Devizes, England. US installations 
are overseen by Smallbone’s own 


customer service team. 


For more information or a 
complimentary catalogue please 
call 1 800 763 0096 or visit 
www.smallbone.co.uk 
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IMPORTERS OF FINE: HOME FURNISHINGS SINCE 
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Architect: Lee H. Skolnick Architecture & Des 
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Incredibi hich be-formance, custom crafted windows and doors 


of unsur| neth, security and durability. 


Crittall” ste« rs...enjoy the view! 
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By Steven M.L. Aronson 


hen no less a personage 
than His Royal High- 
ness The Prince of 
Wales, whose environ- 
mental and horticultural credentials are 
peerless, commissions a line of garden 
furniture, trumpets blare and even pe- 
onies pay attention. Although “Art in 
the Garden,” as the furniture collection 
has been dubbed, won’t be officially 
launched (at London’s Chelsea Flower 
Show) until May, Architectural Digest has 
been granted the preview. 
The line—consisting of a garden chair, 
a dining chair, three sizes of dining 
table, two sizes of occasional table, a 
bench, a banquette and two parasols— 
takes its inspiration from some of the 
inviting garden furniture that Wales— 
based artisan Stephen Florence designed 
and built for Highgrove, the Prince’s 
country house haven in Gloucestershire. 
Its aesthetics were further developed 
and refined by the two during a series of 
conversations and perambulations around 
the Highgrove garden, with its un- 
equaled amplitude and seemingly end- 


His Royal Highness Th 
Wales (above) has con 
new line of outdoor f 

of a measure to stimu! 
land economy of He: 
Ricut: The dining t: 
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The line was designed by Stephen 
Florence, and is based on pieces he 
created for the Prince’s garden at 
Highgrove. “I strove for a tactile 
appeal, a sculptural quality and a 


sense of architecture,” says Florence. 
The dining table (opposite) and 
dining chairs (above) employ bold 
geometric patterns not traditionally 
associated with garden furniture. 
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‘Prince Charles wanted the pieces 
to be sculptural and tactile,” designer 
Stephen Florence confides. 








less resonances. The furniture project 
would embrace the Prince’s primary 
concerns, which were and remain: on 
the creative front, form and function; 
on the environmental, sustainably man- 
aged forests, where trees are systemati- 
cally replaced (“Nature,” which this 
royal above all others reverences, “nev- 
er allows us to have anything for noth- 
ing,” he has said); and on the practical 
side, employment for a variety of local 
craftsmen and an altogether regenerat- 
ed rural economy. 

“Prince Charles wanted the pieces to 
be sculptural and tactile,” Florence con- 
fides. “He saw them, in fact, not only as 
useful things to sit on and contemplate a 
garden from, but as things in a garden to 
be looked at, ornamental in their own 
regard: artifacts that would enhance the 
beauty and geometry of the setting.” The 
Prince’s attention to detail, Florence adds. 
is “greater than anybody would believe 
possible from anyone in his position 
he gives you free rein to express you: 
self, and then he makes his own very 
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forthright suggestions. I went ahead 
and did sketches and drawings for each 
piece and he approved them, and then 
we had the prototypes built and he ap- 
proved those.” 

The furniture was envisioned by the 
Prince with more—and less—than a 
palace (or castle, or even manor) in mind. 
“It was conceived to suit almost amy nice 
garden—I can see it sitting just as com- 
fortably on the terrace of a penthouse in 
Manhattan as on the grounds of a house 
in the South of France,” says the design- 
er. The pieces, while hardly strangers to 
classical proportion, have a modern and, 
at least in the case of the two sorts of 
parasol, a daringly contemporary air 
(one, multicolored, looks as if it is made 
all of fantastic spiky bird-of-paradise 
flowers; the other has its structural ribs 


ABOVE AND RiGurt: “The scrolled 
balusters under the armrest of the 
garden chair have a real sense of 
movement,” says Florence. “They 
evoke impressions of natural forms.” 
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The pieces, though hardly strangers to classical proportion, 
have a modern and even a daringly contemporary air. 


on the outside, resembling a gigantic 
spider’s web). To Florence himself, there’s 
a “slightly organic feel” to his creations: 
“Quite a few of them have the shapes 
and forms you would see in an animal 
rather than in a table or chair.” And yet, 
for all the originality of their concep- 
tion and execution, they appear uncon- 
trived. As far as garden furniture goes 
(so much of it, after all, is backward- 
looking and unapologetically nostalgic, 
limited to variations of Gothic Revival, 
Japanese or Chinese style, Arts and Crafts, 
Grotesque, Rustic, even Cubist), these 
Art in the Garden articles are a breath 
of fresh air: a far cry indeed from any 
exhalation the man in the street might 
expect from a Prince of Wales. 

“T think that’s one of the illusions, ac- 
tually—that Prince Charles would want 
traditional garden furniture,” says Flor- 
ence’s associate, Will Bullough, adding, 
“The fact that he has often spoken out 
on behalf of certain traditional designs 
is really no reason to imagine that he 
isn’t just as receptive to interesting inno- 
vative designs. But because the Prince is 
universally associated with lofty histori- 


All pieces are made from sweet 
chestnut harvested from the Acon- 
bury Wood, which is managed by the 
Prince’s Duchy of Cornwall near 
the town of Hereford. The pale 


“We wanted the pieces to look as 
though they were made today, not 
yesterday,” says Florence, who con- 
sulted with Prince Charles on de- 
signs. ABove: The small dining table. 


hardwood combines sleek elegance 
with the durability of oak. Lert: 
The top of the large occasional 
table echoes that of the dining table. 
Azove: The slatted banquette. 
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hard, horizontal lines with subtly 
organic curves. BELOw: The canvas 
pillow “has the same motif as the 
tabletops,” notes Florence. 


“A few pieces have the shapes 
you would see In an animal 
rather than in a table or chair.” 


cal references, this furniture may come 
as a little bit of a surprise to an awful lot 
of people, who will all be expecting it to 
be very recognizably traditional in- 
deed—and that it’s ot, I think, will be a 
source of great excitement to everybody.” 
Just as fundamental to the Art in the 
Garden project as its aesthetics—and 
just as dear to the Prince’s sentient 
heart—is its social-benefits program. 
Bullough, who came to the enterprise 
from “the timber end of things” (he was 
a furniture maker who, roughly 20 years 
ago, went on to found his own now 
thriving sawmill, the Whitney Sawmill, 
on the border of Wales and Hereford- 
shire), recounts, “I’d already been in 
talks with Prince Charles’s Duchy of 
Cornwall. It owns the historic Acon- 
bury Wood just south of the town of 
Hereford. We'd been discussing differ- 
ent ways in which the natural resources 
of the community—that is, the wood 
felled from the Duchy forest, which in- 
cidentally was planted at the end of the 
reign of the Prince’s great-great-great- 
grandmother Queen Victoria—might 

be used to revitalize local industry.” 
Three species of wood happen to 
flourish in the Aconbury forest—ash, 
oak and chestnut. Ash, Bullough points 
out, isn’t particularly durable outdoors, 
and as for mighty oak, “In England there’s 
continued on page 169 
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We Visit Again... 





A LOOK BACK AT SOME OF GREAT BRITAIN’S 
MOST CELEBRATED PROPERTIES 


By Stephen Calloway 


n an ever more hectic and edgy 

world, there is something deep- 

ly comforting and highly ro- 

mantic about the old houses of 
England. The castles that have en- 
dured a thousand years, the royal 
palaces that have seen the tri- 
umphs—and the tragedies—of suc- 
cessive kings and queens, are special 
places, and they are steeped in the 
history of the nation. There remain, 
too, hundreds of country houses, 
some very grand indeed and others 
more modest in scale but still full of a 
subtle and faded beauty: These are 
“the stately homes of England” of 
which Noél Coward sang. 

How evocative are the mellow 
stone or familiar red-brick walls that 
have withstood the shocks of time, 
sheltering treasures that have passed 
from generation to generation. But 
these houses are not fossils. They 
form the vibrant powerhouse of the 
heritage industry in Britain, attract- 
ing visitors from all over the world. 
Importantly, too, they have become 
laboratories of modern conservation 





science, the front line for the advance 
of our understanding and employ- 
ment of proper methods of care and 
repair of historic buildings and their 
precious contents. 

After World War I]—when many 
of England’s stately homes were ei- 
ther requisitioned for military use or 
simply shut up and mothballed— 
there was a widespread feeling that 
the day of the great house had 
passed. But today interest in the 
English royal palaces and country 
houses is greater than ever before. 

It is now nearly 20 years since 
“The Treasure Houses of Britain,” 
that memorable blockbuster show at 
the National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington, D.C., drew record crowds, 
encouraging a whole new audience 
to explore the fascinating world of 
old houses and the grand traditions 
of English collecting. Since then, Ar- 
chitectural Digest has featured many 
great English properties and collec- 
tions. As we revisit a selection of the 
best, it is clear that they are in good 
shape and full of life. 





DERRY MOORE 


SANDRINGHAM 
January 1991 


FO” Easter to fall, the 
grounds of Sandringham, 
and a few of the main rooms, 
are open to the public, even 
though the Norfolk house re- 
mains by far the most inti- 
mate—and best-loved—of the 
royal residences. Acquired by 
Queen Victoria’s son Edward 
in 1862, Sandringham has al- 
ways been the royal family’s 
private country house rather 
than an official palace. It was 
rebuilt in 1870 by architect 
A. J. Humbert in a Jacobean 
Revival style with elaborate 
chimneys and distinctive gables 
(these pages). A ballroom was 
created in 1883, and further 
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rebuilding after a fire in 1891 
added an extra story. Large 
stone bay windows overlook 
the lawns and lake. Inside, the 
atmosphere is redolent of the 
Edwardian era, and it is still 
very much a family home for 
Queen Elizabeth (above). 
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THE ROYAL LODGE 
June 1985 


he Royal Lodge, a storybook 

neo-Gothic house nestled 
in Windsor Great Park, a short 
distance from the towering 
castle, owes its present ap- 
pearance and convivial atmo- 
sphere above all to the late 
Queen Mother (right, with two 
of her grandchildren, Prince 
Edward and Lady Sarah Arm- 
strong-Jones). She loved and 
cherished the place for more 
than 60 years. As the Duchess 
of York, she first lived there in 
the 1930s, with her husband, 
later King George VI. Together 
they laid out the gardens, in 
which they took enormous 
pleasure. At that time the house 
was extensively remodeled, re- 
taining its historic detailing 
and forming the perfect back- 
drop for a mix of antiques and 
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plumply upholstered sofas 
and chairs (left). Following the 
abdication crisis in 1936, the 
young couple—now king and 
queen—moved, reluctantly, it 
is said, to the official royal 
apartments in Windsor Castle. 
After the king died in 1952, the 
Queen Mother moved back to 
the house she loved and lived 
there for another 50 years. 
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THE ROYAL PLAYHOUSE february 1988 


Vee 








Bwythen Bach to Gwellt”—The Little 

House with the Thatched Roof—was 
given to the six-year-old Princess “Lilibet” 
(above), now Queen Elizabeth, by the 
people of Wales in 1932. Not a doil’s 
house but a real house in Windsor Great 
Park “wherein the little owner can spend 
many happy hours practising the domes- 
tic arts,” the playhouse is complete in every 
detail, down to a kitchen fitted with a 


Freezolux refrigerator, electric lights, a li- 
brary with miniature books and an oak stair- 
case in the entrance hall (above). Every- 
thing was built to two-fifths normal size, 
making the ceilings just four and a half 
feet high, so grown-ups—even including 
“Grandpa England” and “Granny Queen” 
(King George V and Queen Mary)—en- 
tered on hands and knees when the little 
princess gave her first tea party. 
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FROGMORE HOUSE 
January 1993 


ve escape the formality of 
court life, Queen Charlotte, 
wife of George III, commis- 
sioned the leading architect 
James Wyatt in 1792 to create a 
house in Berkshire to “furnish 
me with fresh amusements 
every day.” Wyatt recast the 
dingy, 17th-century Frogmore 
House in a light and airy style, 
setting it beside a serpentine 
lake in a picturesque landscape 
(left). There, Charlotte and her 
daughters spent their days 
painting, reading and tending 
their plants. By 1841 the Duch- 
ess of Kent was in possession of 
it. Her taste for chintz (right) 
and her passion for the color 
lilac still prevail. Her daughter, 
Queen Victoria, loved Frog- 
more; attended by a servant, 
she would take her state pa- 
pers and work at a table in the 
garden (below left). The 1850s 
teahouse (below) is still used by 
the royal family. Recent work 
at Frogmore set a new bench- 
mark for historic preservation. 
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Queen Charlotte asked James Wyatt in 1792 to create a house 
to “furnish me with fresh amusements every day.” 
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CHATSWORTH 


June 1985 

he Derbyshire seat of the 
Reeser Cavendishes since 
1549, Chatsworth was remod- 
eled in palatial style from 1686 
to 1707 by William Cavendish, 
first Duke of Devonshire. Set 
in a ravishing landscape laid 
out by Capability Brown and 
Joseph Paxton and with a 1760s 
ornamental bridge spanning 
the Derwent river (left), Chats- 
worth is one of England's great 
treasure houses. Successive 
dukes filled the house with su- 
perb pictures, classical sculp- 
ture, old-master drawings and 
rare books. The present duke, 
the 11th, and his duchess (Deb- 
orah, one of the celebrated 
Mitford sisters, right) found 
the house nearly derelict in 
1958. Their tireless efforts have 
made Chatsworth thrive. Their 


additions to the collections in- , 


clude modern books and por- 
traits by Lucian Freud. 


KNOLE June 1985 
a ancient red-brick house 
in Kent contains 365 rooms 
and resembles a rambling me- 
dieval village. Built between 
1456 and 1486, it came in- 
to the possession of Thomas 
Sackville, first Earl of Dorset 
and a favorite of Queen Eliza- 
beth I’s. He spent the last five 
years of his life—from 1603 
to 1608—transforming the 
building. His Great Staircase 
(left), rebuilt circa 1605, com- 
bines intricate carving, trompe 
l'oeil architecture and dec- 
orative panels in a style part 
Gothic and part Renaissance. 
A panoply of shields and 
heraldic beasts proclaims the 
pride of the Sackvilles. 








DRAYTON HOUSE 
January 1991 


pproached down a drive like a wind- 

ing lane and heralded only by a wood 
gate and a modest gatehouse, Drayton, 
the Northamptonshire home of Lionel and 
Teresa Stopford Sackville, remains little 
known even to aficionados of the English 
country house. But it is a gem, a quintes- 
sentially English mix of grandeur and in- 
formality (left). Medieval in origins and to 
outward appearances, Drayton’s fortified 
walls shelter some architectural surprises. 
Working within the original walls—some 
dating to 1328 with additions made in 
1584—architect William Talman created 
the barrel-vaulted great hall (right). Now 
hung with historical portraits, this grand 
space retains Alexander Roos's striking 
marbleized scheme of 1850, which has 
been meticulously conserved. The dining 
room (below) features a painted ceiling. 
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As George Ill gazed upon the parterres 
and pinnacles of Blenheim, he was heard to 
sigh, “We have nothing to equal this.” 








WADDESDON MANOR January/February 1980 


he extraordinary success of 

the Rothschilds as Europe’s 
bankers allowed them to build 
and collect on a prodigious scale. 
So grand were their houses, so 
rich their collections, that the 
phrase “le gout Rothschild” was 
coined to describe their taste for 
a particular sort of 18th-century 
opulence. Baron Ferdinand de 
Rothschild, the shy aesthete of 
the family and unsuited to busi- 
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ness, lived quietly, honing his ex- 
quisite sensibilities and building 
the improbable, chateau-style 
Waddesdon Manor in Bucking- 
hamshire (above). Between 1874 
and 1889, French architect Gabriel- 
Hippolyte Destailleur used old 
boiseries and mirrors from demol- 
ished Parisian mansions to create 
a backdrop for the baron’s trea- 
sures. Sateen drapes the four-post- 
er in the Portico Bedroom (below). 
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BLENHEIM PALACE 
November 1981 


he grandest of Baroque 

houses, Blenheim Palace in 
Oxfordshire was built by Sir 
John Vanbrugh, the most the- 
atrical of English architects, as 
the gift of Queen Anne to 
John Churchill, Duke of Marlbor- 
ough and victor of the battle 
of Blenheim in 1704, the deci- 
sive action of the War of the 
Spanish Succession. The impet- 
uous Vanbrugh and his more 
patient and precise assistant 
Nicholas Hawksmoor created 
in stone and wood and gilding 
a mirror for the great soldier's 
expansive personality. Later, as 
George IIl gazed upon the 
parterres, towers and pinnacles 
(above and left) and the great 
trompe l'oeil dining saloon 
(right) of the only palace in 
England that he did not own, 
he was heard to sigh, “We 
have nothing to equal this.” 
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AY’ sLEY HOUSE November 1996 
Imost all the great London houses 
oe the nobility have gone. Apsley 
House, the mansion of the first Duke of 
Wellington—known as “Number 1, Lon- 
don” for its commanding position at 
Hyde Park Corner (right)—offers a unique 
insight into 19th-century high society. 
Acquired shortly after the Iron Duke's 
victory over Napoleon at Waterloo, the 
plain Adam house was embellished to 
suit his opulent taste. The Waterloo gal- 
lery, which inspired a Louis XIV revival (be- 
low), was one addition. The seventh duke 
gave the house and most of its contents 
to the nation in 1947, but the family still 
lives in the private apartments. These in- 
clude the handsome library (far right). 
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The west facade of Easton Neston 
proclaims, appropriately enough, the family motto: 
“Hora e Sempre"—"Now and Always.” 
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EASTON NESTON 
January 1991 


ilt lettering on the west 

facade of Easton Neston 
(above) proclaims, appropri- 
ately enough, the family motto: 
“Hora e Sempre”—"Now and 
Always.” The 1702 Northamp- 
tonshire house was begun a 
decade earlier by the newly 
ennobled Lord Lempster and 
originally conceived by his kins- 
man Christopher Wren. But as 
we see it today, Easton Nes- 
ton is the work of his clever- 
est pupil, Nicholas Hawksmoor. 
Though finances were an issue, 
Hawksmoor realized his pa- 
tron’s dreams, including the 
creation of a great hall intend- 
ed to house a collection of 
statuary (left). Mortlake tapes- 
tries hang in the Tapestry Room 
(right). In more recent times, the 
first Baron Hesketh enhanced 
Hawksmoor'’s vision by remov- 
ing Victorian additions. 0 
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The history of decoration is the history of England. An 
overstatement, perhaps, or is it? Century after centu- 
ry, every taste, every discovery, every new current of 
thought, was brought home triumphantly to London, 
to be absorbed and refined and interpreted and do- 
mesticated, and given back to the world as a “style.” 

What an extraordinary body of work it is. England 
is the town houses of Mayfair and the country houses 
of Oxfordshire. It’s the classicism of the Palladians and 


the rebellions of Soane and Lutyens and David Hicks. 








By Stephen Drucker 


The English gave us eclecticism, aestheticism, chi- 
noiserie, the grisaille room, the folly, the cottage, the 
stately home, the stately home that looks like a cot- 
tage, and the queen’s hats. And all of this has flowed 
from the same nation that made an art of coziness. 
No civilization has ever pursued comfort so diligently. 

In the portfolio that follows, with the interior 
spaces that have inspired them, 11 American design- 
ers prove that while the empire may be gone, the sun 


still never sets on the English room. 
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English Inspirations 


‘Mario Buatta on 
| John Fowler’s Hunting Lodge 
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magine a 20-ish Mario 

Buatta on his first trip to 

London—how charming 
must he have been? 

“This is unbelievable,” he 
said to himself as he rounded 
| Brook Street in Mayfair. He 
_ had stumbled upon Colefax 
& Fowler, the most English 
decorating concern in En- 
gland. Before the day was over, 


the young decorator from 
| New York had charmed no 





less than John Fowler him- 
self, growling behind his desk, 
Buatta recalls, “like some old 
headmaster.” And before the 
weekend was over, Buatta had 
conquered Fowler’s partner 
Nancy Lancaster at her house 
in the country, until the party 
moved on to Fowler’s own 
Hunting Lodge. 

“We drove through a little 
village,” Buatta says, “and 
came to the most wonderful 





Gothic gate. And when the 
door opened, I was in heaven.” 

The entrance hall was all 
of seven by 11 feet, but it was 
Colefax & Fowler—which is 
to say, England—in its purest 
form. “If you mixed vanil- 
la, chocolate and coffee ice 
creams on a plate, you'd have 
the color,” notes Buatta. The 
walls were decorated with a 
white-marble Roman medal- 
lion and the sun-sign logos of 


seven by 11 feet, 


but it was Colefax 
& Fowler in 
its purest form. 


an insurance company. There 
were two Gothic chairs uphol- 
stered in paisley, and planters 
painted like trellises. On the 
floor was a scrap of Aubusson. 
Teeny-tiny rooms, Buatta 
remembers. Lumpy beds, too. 
“There was the smell of an 
old house that was nurtured 
and loved,” he says, still asso- 
ciating the Lodge with lilies 
and lemon verbena and a 
roaring fire. Fowler had a tal- 
ent for putting things togeth- 
er, says Buatta, “in a naive, 
completely natural way. Ev- 
erything seemed to have been 
there for a hundred years, but 
he’d only bought it in 1947.” 
Buatta spent the next 12 
Christmases there. “I’ve seen 
many English cottages, but 
this one....” Imagine Mario 

Buatta speechless. 
continued on page 118 
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ights Up in London 


ROBERT KIME RECASTS A 17TH-CENTURY GEM 
FOR THEATER PRODUCER SALLY GREENE 


he stately homes 

of England are 

designer Robert 

Kime’s usual ter- 
ritory. “That means most of 
my clients already have too 
many houses and too much 
furniture,” he says. “I’m the 
maintenance man—mending 
curtains, repairing furniture, 
rearranging things so they 
can enjoy what they have, 
adding a chair or two so they 
can have a room for doing 
what they really want to do, 
which is to slop around like 
everybody else. 

“These houses already have 
an identity, a past that can be 
nudged forward but must be 
acknowledged, so my deco- 
rating is deliberately low-key,” 
he continues. “This house was 
a fresh start, so the fine 17th- 
and 18th-century rooms could 
be a portrait of Sally Greene, 
her husband, Robert Bourne, 
and their young children.” 

Greene is an influential part 
of the London theater. As a 
producer, she has a talent for 
recognizing the fizz of a great 
new play. And as the moving 
force behind the rescue of 
fading theaters—the Rich- 
mond Theatre, The Criterion 
at Piccadilly Circus and now 
The Old Vic—she has a per- 
severance that has earned the 
gratitude of many. The night 
The Criterion reopened, Sir 
John Gielgud was sitting next 
to her and said, “They’ll re- 
member you, my dear.” 

The couple’s house in Che! 
sea is the setting for som 
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Interior Design by Robert Kime 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Robert Reck 








Asove: “This house could well be 
in the country,” Robert Kime 

says of the London residence he 
designed for theater producer Sally 
Greene and her husband, Robert 
Bourne. Ricut: The 17th-century 
structure faces the Thames, where 
houseboats are docked. 


OpposiTeE: “You need warm colors 
in an English house,” says Kime, 
who applied a lime wash to the 
walls in the entrance hall. “There’s 
more winter than summer in this 
country.” He designed the runner 
that lines the original staircase. 

> painting at right is by Cézanne. 





of the best parties in town, 
and they needed high-volt- 
age rooms for guests like 
Mick Jagger, Madonna and 
Steve Martin. 

“I kept reminding Sally 
that in the theater a stage is 
only used for three hours,” 
says Kime, “then the lights 
go down. I could give them a 
megawatt dining room, but if 
they wanted to maintain their 
sanity, there would also have 
to be rooms that were quiet 
and serene. 

“She was very trusting and 
said, ‘Anything you do is 
fine,’” says the designer. Well, 
almost anything. There were 
two exceptions. 

For the dining room, Kime 
painted the walls a soft moss 


green to reflect the light off 


the Thames and the trees out- 
side. She walked in and said, 
“Whoops. Green is an un- 
lucky color in the theater.” 
Could she have a bit more 
dazzle, a strong terra-cot- 
ta that would immediately 
warm up guests? 
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Kime can work 
fairly quickly and 
still produce 
rooms the way he 
likes them—not 
looking too new. 


Out came the paint pots 
once again, and Kime took 
great trouble, painting, look- 
ing, testing, painting again. 
“Tt’s not a color that exists,” 
he says. “I wanted something 
that wasn’t pink, wasn’t red, 
would be warm at night but 
wouldn’t look like a furnace 
ona sunny day. In the end we 
got the right room for her. 
That’s the important thing.” 

For the entrance hall, he 
used sisal to cover up the dra- 
matic black-and-white-mar- 
ble floor, calm the room a 
bit and make it feel warmer. 
Greene said the drama was 
just what she wanted. “Up 
came the sisal,” says Kime. 
“That was fine too. Arrivals 
at this house are meant to be 
pretty lively.” 

The peaceful contrast is 
the master bedroom, with its 
quiet colors and its remark- 
able view of the Thames. 
The designer raised the bed 
just enough so they could see 
the river from bed and added 
lots of pillows to the seat in 
the big bay window. 

“Tt’s the perfect place to 
sit late at night if I can’t 
sleep,” notes Greene. “The 
view is best in the winter. In 
the spring there are white 
blossoms on the trees; in 
the summer there are green 


The light-filled living room “ 

ed some bold fabrics because it’s 
used for entertaining,” explains 
Kime, who created many of the 
room’s fabrics. A Bourne family 
portrait hangs at left; Mulberry 
Tree Lindsey House, 1966, by Ben 
Levene is at right. 
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leaves. But in the winter I 
can look through the net- 
work of branches and watch 
| the lights silently floating 
| past. It’s very calming, and 
the gentle quality that Rob- 
ert has given this room is 
part of that.” 

Kime also wanted to give 
her a room that was just for 
_her, a space where she could 
close the door and be away 

from the theater of daily 
life. Her bath was the right 
place. “It’s a beautiful room,” 
he says, “with good propor- 
tions, a view over the gar- 
den and a fine fireplace. Why 
not have the bath next to 
a desk and a comfortable so- 
fa in there too? It makes a 
good sitting room.” 

Kime and Greene are great 
friends, and they worked well 
together. She had known of 
him for years because her sis- 








ABOVE: “Sally wanted a warm terra- 
cotta color for the dining room 
walls,” says the designer. Grinling 
Gibbons-style swagging is above 
the marble mantel, near an 18th- 
century portrait of a Calcutta 
merchant by Tilly Kettle. Antique 
Italian silk covers the table. 


Lert: The stair hall leading up to 
the dining room is decorated with 
Greene’s collection of prints, draw- 
ings and French tapestries—includ- 
ing one of the house itself. “We 
bought it in Paris before we pur- 
chased the house,” Greene says. 
“My husband is convinced it’s fate.” 
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Opposite: “It’s a mistake for every 
room to shout. You need gentleness 
as well,” Kime says of the master 
bedroom. The 18th-century four- 
poster tester bed, which the couple 
purchased from John Stefanidis, is 
draped with a floral fabric. A chest- 
on-chest with brass pulls is at right. 


ter, fashion designer Georgi- 
na Greene, used to go to the 
shop he had on Pimlico Road 
and stand in front of his win- 
dow, admiring the antiques 
and the fabrics. 

“My sister always said she 
learned everything she knew 
from Robert’s window,” says 
Greene. “Her own house was 
beautiful, so I had perfect 
confidence in him.” 

He has since moved his 
shop to the top of a hill in 
Wiltshire (see Architectural 
Digest, January 1995), where 
his converted barns and pig- 
sties are crammed with splen- 
did fabrics and furniture, 
both antique and the repro- 
ductions he creates himself. 

Greene would go out for 
the day and hit those barns, 
a happy afternoon plowing 
through the treasures. “I’d 
walk in, and he would tell me 
that everything he thought 
Ishould have was on the 
left,” she says. “I would say 








ABOVE: Greene’s bath includes a 
sitting area with a 19th-century burl 
walnut desk and a balloon-back 
chair. Lert: Gertrude Jekyll and Sir 
Edwin Lutyens designed the rear 
garden in 1912. “The mulberry in 
the middle is one of the oldest 
trees in Chelsea,” notes Greene. 


that all the things I liked 
were over there, on the right. 
Sorting that out kept us go- 
ing all afternoon, but it was 
fun. The house is big. There 

was room for everything.” 
Add the talented people 
who help Kime make the 
draperies and paint the walls, 
and it means he can work 
fairly quickly and still pro- 
duce rooms the way he likes 
them—not looking too new. 
continued on page 170 
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The drawing 
room, says Sills, 
“was eclectic, 
Tunny, masculine, 
in a very polished 
Edwardian way.” 


et’s make a list of the 
least likely things that 
Stephen Sills and James 
Huniford would be drawn to 
in a room: Aubergine walls. 
Shirred lampshades. Flowery 
porcelain cachepots on pedes- 
tals, in niches, on the floor. 
Crystal chandeliers and gilt 
columns and chintz draperies 
as elaborate as ball gowns. 
“T can imagine Greta Garbo 
and a lot of funny old English 
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aristocrats sitting around 
smoking,” says Sills. If only 
these two oh-so-American de- 
signers could have attended 
one of those postwar eve- 
nings at Reddish House, the 
Sussex country house of the 


great Ceci! Beaton. Technical- 
ly Beaton either a deco- 
rator nor 2n archit 


says Huniford, he was “the real 
thing”—a grand Englishman 
with grand English style who 
was absolutely true to his era. 

The drawing room at Red- 
dish House is the best-known 
of his rooms. Its formidable 
architecture remained the 
same over the years, but it 
went through various deco- 


rative lives. But always, says 
Sills, “it was eclectic, funny, 
masculine, in a very polished 
Edwardian way.” 

Sills was all of 16 when he 
first became fascinated by 
Reddish House, and it has 
never lost its hold on him. 
“Yet I don’t want to re-create 


the English country life in a 


New York City apartment. I 
was instructed that, to be re- 
ally great, you have to under- 
stand the period in which 
you live.” And that’s a lesson 
sometimes best learned from 
a shirred lampshade in a 
black-and-white photograph 
of a world 50 years ago and 
3,000 miles away. 








‘Mica Ertegun on 
a Geoffrey Bennison Living Room 
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Bennison had a 


gift for theatrical 


design. From 
that sprang his 
talent for creating 
an atmosphere. 


otally English,” Mica 
Ertegun calls Geof- 

frey Bennison, the 
decorator and antiques dealer 
whose work she feels repre- 
sents “shabby chic” in its most 
artful, most sophisticated, 
most brilliantly executed form. 
“Of course,” she says, “he 
started as a painter.” Benni- 
son had a drawing style like 
Ingres’s and a gift for theatri- 
cal design. From that sprang 
his talent for creating not 








just a room but an atmo- 
sphere. For Isabel Goldsmith’s 
apartment in London, one 
of Ertegun’s favorites, Benni- 
son dreamed a Pre-Raphael- 
ite dream, with faux-bois and 
stenciling, patterned fabric 
upon patterned fabric and 
a magnificent Napoleon III 
lace panel at the living room 
window. And, Ertegun adds, 
“all of those little statues.” 

“T am not into that,” says 
Ertegun, who is known for 





PETER FREED 





the carefully edited room. 
“But I am fascinated by it. 
Even when you go into the 
most modest English house, 
there are so many objects.” 

A Bennison object was not 
like anybody else’s, however. 
Bennison launched himself 
with an antiques stall, and 
early in his career people 
gathered at dawn on Fridays 
to fight for his week’s discov- 
eries. “He had a fabulous eye 
—he could appreciate any- 
thing,” Ertegun says. “I often 
found myself attracted to 
things that had absolutely 
nothing to do with my taste.” 

In the English house, she 
observes, “there is a certain 
comfort. They love to con- 
nect with the cozy.” This may 
well be the greatest English 
gift to decoration, and it has 
had an effect on Ertegun, al- 
though within limits. 

Alas, the Englishman’s en- 
thusiasm for dogs on the sofa 
and loosely fitted slipcovers 
may never quite translate ex- 
actly. “In this country every- 
thing has to be crisp,” says 
Ertegun. “I understand. I like 

risp, too.” 
continued on page 130 
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The construction of Houghton Hall 
in Norfolk, one of the family seats 
of Lord Cholmondeley, was begun 
by Sir Robert Walpole, Great Brit- 
ain’s first prime minister, in 1722. 
Among the celebrated architects who 
worked on the Palladian house at 
various stages were James Gibbs, 
len Campbell and William Kent. 





Houghton Hall 


Rediscovered 


LORD CHOLMONDELEY ENERGIZES 
HIS STORIED NORFOLK ESTATE 
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STATE ROOMS 


Lert: The double-height Stone Hall 
on the piano nobile was fine-tuned 
by Kent, who collaborated on the de- 
sign with the leading sculptor of his 
day, John Michael Rysbrack. The 
elaborate plasterwork on the ceiling 
and cove was done by the renowned 
Italian stuccoist Giuseppe Artari. 


inners at Hough- 

ton Hall were live- 

ly affairs, said to 

be “up to the chin 
in beef, venison, geese, tur- 
keys, etc., and generally over 
the chin in claret, strong beer 
and punch.” The extravagance 
was usual. Sir Robert Walpole 
ordered Chateau Margaux 
and Chateau Lafite by the 
hogshead—he went through 
522 dozen bottles of wine 
in one year. 

For Walpole, everything 
was big, including himself. 
As an 18th-century contem- 
porary observed, his stomach 
was “at least a yard before 
his nose.” The laughter, the 
bawdy jokes, the generosity, 
the bills and, in due course, 
the debts—all were huge. 

In 1721 he became Great 
Britain’s first prime minister. 
He was called “the Great 
Man,’ and indeed he was. Wal- 
pole’s talents were enormous; 
the ego was pretty big, too. A 
country squire who had come 
up in the world, he decided 
in 1720 to build a new house 
on family land in Norfolk, a 
house that would demonstrate 
exactly where the money and 
power lay. Houghton Hall is 
now considered the finest Pal- 
ladian house in England. 

Walpole’s technique was to 


Lert: The Saloon, which was used 
as a reception room for more for- 
mal occasions, still has its original 
crimson caffoy on the walls and the 
mahogany-and-gilt chairs. Above 
the fireplace is a portrait of Cather- 
ine the Great that was given to the 
third Earl of Orford by the empress. 


play off architects the way he 
played off politicians. All the 
big names of the day, includ- 
ing arch rivals James Gibbs 
and Colen Campbell, jostled 
for favor. Walpole called the 
shots; however, it’s not entire- 
ly clear who designed what. 
In 1725 a newcomer, William 
Kent, was on the scene. The 
man had revolutionary ideas 
about interiors. 

He could handle the pow- 
er game; flattery was the key. 
The gods and goddesses that 
Kent himself painted on the 
ceilings signified that his pa- 
tron was an educated gentle- 
man. Working with the great 
stuccoist Giuseppe Artari and 
sculptor John Michael Rys- 
brack, Kent designed architec- 
tural decoration of a new— 
and flattering—exuberance. 

The idea of a room just for 
dining was new. Kent was also 
ahead of his time, designing 
furniture and silver. Hough- 
ton was pretty radical, a bit too 
much for one fusty contem- 
porary, who felt the innova- 
tions were “a composition of 
the greatest blockheads...in 
architecture that now are.” 
Meaning, of course, that there 
were exciting things going on. 

Walpole could entertain 
aristocrats in a house grander 
than their own; he also en- 


Opposite: Kent dedicated the Mar- 
ble Parlour to the god of wine; the 
overmantel frames Rysbrack’s Sacri- 
fice to Bacchus. The space was un- 
usual for its time, as it was set aside 
specifically as a dining room. Walpole 
as chancellor of the exchequer was 
painted by Jean-Baptiste van Loo. 
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In 1725 a newcomer, William Kent, was on the scene. 
The man had revolutionary ideas about interiors. 


PRIVATE QUARTERS 

Lert: “The Yellow Drawing Room’s 
wall silk was rewoven in Lyons from 
an old fragment found on a chair,” 
says Lord Cholmondeley. Over the 
mantel is a portrait of his great- 
grandmother Aline, Lady Sassoon, 
by John Singer Sargent. The inlaid 
cabinet is attributed to Pierre Golle. 


BeLow Lert: The Hunting Hall, 
which serves as an intimate dining 
room, is enlivened by Chinese floral 
wallpaper that was added in the late 
18th century. Walpole met there 
twice a year with his political asso- 
ciates; the gatherings came to be 
known as the Norfolk Congresses. 


tertained politicians twice a 
year at his Norfolk Congress- 
es, when he would get his 
cronies lined up for the next 
session of Parliament. Those 
days were described as “a 
confusion of wine and bawdy 
and hunting and tobacco.” 
This crowd was not allowed 
upstairs. The family rooms at 
ground level were for them, 
rooms described as “dedicat- 
ed to fox hunters, hospitality, 
noise, dirt and business.” 

The house served all pur- 
poses well: Friends and family 
loved it, but as his youngest 
son, the writer Horace Wal- 
pole, once put it, his “fondness 
for Houghton has endangered 
Houghton.” 

The Great Man had over- 
done it. Successive heirs had 
big debts. The two magnifi- 
cent external staircases be- 
came too rickety to repair, 
and when Walpole’s grand- 
son George lost them on a 
wager, the cost of taking them 
away was so high that it bank- 
rupted the winner. 

The debts continued, and 
something else had to be 
sold. It would be the paint- 
ings, the most important col- 
lection in England. Rumors 
began that the pictures were 
not available. Catherine the 
Great had already done the 


deal. “The Walpole pictures 
are no longer to be had,” she 
wrote, “for the simple reason 
that your humble servant has 
already got her claws on them, 
and will no more let them go 
than a cat would a mouse.” 
By 1779 the paintings were 
gone, but at least the house 











and the furnishings were in- 
tact. Walpole’s daughter had 
married into the Cholmon- 
deley family; after her grand- 
son inherited, he chose to 
live at Cholmondeley Castle 
in Cheshire, and Houghton 
languished—unoccupied, 
unloved and unfashionable. 
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The Duke of Wellington 
almost bought it after his vic- 
tory at Waterloo, but he didn’t 
want a house associated with 
another hero. ‘The family tried 
to sell it at auction, but it 
didn’t reach its reserve price. 
As Prince of Wales, Edward 
VII considered it but pre- 





ferred the adjoining estate 
of Sandringham. 

Finally it was rented as a 
glorified hunting lodge. Occu- 
pants installed their own fur- 
niture, and the noble Stone 
Hall suffered the intrusion of 
potted palms, a grand piano 
and overstuffed furniture. 
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A portrait of George I by Sir God- 
frey Kneller, hung in an ornate Kent 
frame, overlooks the library. The 
space, Walpole’s former study, is in a 
corner tower. His leather-bound vol- 
umes—ranging from English and 
French literature to natural science 
and history books—fill the shelves. 


































Opposite: Lord Cholmondeley 
(above) has kept the Blue Velvet bed- 
room much as it was; his grandmoth- 
er Sybil had John Fowler design the 
bed textiles with velvet wall hang- 
ings taken from her brother’s house. 
Arranged about the room are 18th- 
century family portraits and still lifes. 















Top: “The new plantings of lime 
trees near the west facade are meant 
to re-create an 18th-century con- 
text,” he says. “The grand staircase 
was put back by my grandmother in 
memory of her husband.” ABOVE 
Ricut: “The small reflecting pool 
is based on one I saw in Granada.” 


No matter; most of Wal- 
pole’s treasures were safely in 
storage. When the fifth mar- 
quess and his remarkable wife, 
Sybil, realized the glories of 
Houghton and decided in 
1918 that the house should be 
lived in once again, the furni- 
ture still had the original vel- 
vet upholstery fabric, and walls 
still had their hangings. She 
spent her own fortune restor- 
ing the interiors and rebuild- 
ing one of the missing exteri- 
or staircases, and she brought 
in superb pictures and furni- 











ture from the estate of her 
brother, Sir Philip Sassoon. 
Sybil Cholmondeley was 
one of the most colorful fig- 
ures of her generation. She 
raced Bugattis at Monte Carlo; 
she went to the first night 
of Stravinksy’s Rite of Spring; 
she played piano duets with 
John Singer Sargent. When 
President Mitterrand came ‘ 
lunch, he made her an of! 
of the Legion of Hon« 
service during Wo 
On her 90th | 


queen and ¢! yal family 


joined the celebrations. That 
night the Houghton silver was 
out and gleaming, tables were 
set up in the Stone Hall, din- 
ner was served from the Mar- 
ble Parlour, a jazz band played 
in the Saloon, and fireworks 
lit the wide Norfolk sky. 
“SI everyone, and 
d her,” says her 
David Cholmon- 
hen we were chil- 
used to take us 
a the State Rooms and 
explain the stories in the paint- 
continued on page 171 
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' “Flowers would be distracting next to 
the house,” Lord Cholmondeley explains. 
They're all in the walled garden. Houghton Hall 
deserves to dominate the landscape. 
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Landscape designers Isabel and Ju- 
lian Bannerman and Lord Cholmon- 
deley worked together on the lay- 
outs for the five-acre walled garden. 
Deep flower borders and a long 
grass lane lead to a rustic temple 
made from green-oak logs. White 
roses grow on the wood supports. 




















Joanne de Guardiola on 


the Chinese Room at Cla 
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sing modesty to 
great effect has al- 
ways been one of the 
talents of the English. Clay- 
don House, a National Trust 
property in Buckingham- 
shire, is all modesty on the 
outside, but inside can be 
found one of the most re- 
markable interiors in the 
country, begun in the 1750s 
at a high point in the craze 
for chinoiserie. The frothy 
carvings of its Chinese Room 
look as if they’re made of 
meringue; if not meringue, 
then surely plaster; but in 
fact they are wood, carved by 
Luke Lightfoot, who to this 
day is a complete mystery. 
There is no record of his 
having ever had any patron 
other than the second Earl of 
Verney at Claydon House. 
Joanne de Guardiola sim- 
ply lights up when the sub- 
ject turns to chinoiserie: “A 
Chinese room is the ultimate 
fantasy room. It literally makes 
you smile.” Claydon, more- 
over, is a masterpiece, she says, 
an early instance of bring- 
ing a garden theme indoors, 
something we take for grant- 
ed now. “The Chinese Room 
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"The English in particular know how 
to balance strong, serious architecture 
with fantasy elements.” 


is an extraordinary example 
of incredible creativity and 
whimsy, without going over 
the line of looking foolish,” 
says de Guardiola. “The En- 
glish in particular know how 
to balance strong, serious, 
masculine, Palladian archi- 
tecture with fantasy elements.” 


In her own work de Guar- 
diola is always searching for 
the “lighthearted touch” that a 
Chinese screen or bracket or 
mirror can bring to even the 
grandest room. “If it’s done 
well, it’s so pleasing to the eye.” 

It took considerable search- 
ing through the antiques 





shops of London before de 
Guardiola finally found that 
touch of Rococo whimsy for 
her own living room in Man- 
hattan: a pair of gilt chi- 
noiserie brackets, each more 
than two feet high, carved 
with writhing dragons. With 
two-foot-tall 18th-century 
ginger jars sitting on them, 
they live alongside, of all 
things, paintings by Picasso, 
Pollock and Motherwell. 

“People always walk right 
to them,” she says. And when 
they do, they smile. 
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Greg Jordan on 


Nancy Lancaster’s Tobacco Bedroom 


nce in a_ genera- 

tion along comes an 

American with a feel- 
ing for English style even 
greater than the Englishman’s. 
During the mid—20th centu- 
ry that American was Nancy 
Lancaster, whose improbable 
life took her from Richmond, 
Virginia, to a celebrated dec- 
orating partnership with John 
Fowler in London. Who can 


truly say they love interiors if 
they have not made the pil- 
grimage to Lancaster’s bar- 
rel-vaulted room in London, 
if only to see precisely what 
shade of yellow the most 
photographed room in deco- 
rating history really is? 

The Tobacco Bedroom at 
her 18th-century country 
house, Haseley Court, in Ox- 
fordshire, decorated in the 








1950s, is less well known but 
no less a defining moment 
in English decoration. “It’s 
perfect,” says Greg Jordan. 
“There’s something so palat- 
able about her sense of lux- 
ury. Her brevity of luxury.” 
It’s the most ethereal room 
imaginable, entirely brown 
and white and cream. “I think 
that’s very modern,” Jordan 
says. A Dufour wallpaper 
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“It's perfect,” says 
Jordan. It’s the 
most ethereal 
room imaginable. 


mural animates the room, 
but not too much, given its 
muted colors. The carpet was 
the model for one of Colefax 
& Fowler’s best-known de- 
signs, Roses and Ribbons. 

“Tt’s all so simple,” Jordan 
says with awe. “She used ele- 
gant materials in the most to- 
the-point way. There’s not an 
extra meter of fabric stitched 
into those bed hangings.” 

In truth, English rooms are 
very decorated, Jordan ex- 
plains, but their structure is 
rarely obvious. In the Tobacco 
Bedroom, “things are exactly 
where they’re supposed to be,” 
he says. “There’s a place to sit, 
to sleep, to lounge, to read.” 

Dreamy is the word for this 
room, Jordan adds. “But let’s 
not forget, this is the same 
designer who was quite com- 
fortable doing lime-green 
curtains lined with coral.” 

continued on page 138 
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THE DUCHESS OF NORTHUMBERLAND’S RECIPE FOR ALNWICK CASTLE9, 


hen Harry Percy, Jane 

Percy’s brother-in-law 

died suddenly and unex- 

pectedly at the age of 42 
in 1995, it was not simply a family trag- 
edy but an event that turned her life— 
and that of her husband and tus» childre 
—upside down. For Harry Percy »vas the 
11th Duke of Northumberland. 


> 


a bachelor (and something of a playboy) 
and had no children, so the title passed 
to Jane’s husband, Ralph, who was duly 
created 12th duke. Jane Percy therefore 
found herself a duchess. Although she was 
hardly a “commoner,” as some sections 
of the press described her at the time, it 
vas quite a change in status for Percy, 

daughter of an Edinburgh stockbro- 





ker, then in her early 30s. A duke holds 
the most senior rank in the English aris- 
tocracy, after the royal family, and there 
are just a handful at the moment, in- 
cluding the queen’s second son. 

The new duke and duchess immedi- 
ately decided to make Alnwick Castle 
(pronounced “Annick”) in Northum- 
berland their principal home and set 


i 





Landscape Architecture by Wirtz International 
Text by Tim Richardson/Photography by Jerry Harpur 


about refurbishing the private apart- 
ments. But the duchess soon felt she 
needed a bigger project, and her eye fell 
upon the massive 12-acre walled gar- 
den—possibly the largest in existence. 
In the 19th century it had contained a 
magnificent formal Italianate garden, 
together with hothouses for fruit and 
an extensive vegetable garden, but now, 


BeLow Lert: Designed by the Bel- 
gian father-and-son landscape ar- 
chitects Jacques and Peter Wirtz, 
the 12-acre Alnwick Garden in 
Northumberland features a cascad- 
ing central fountain with varying 
displays, such as “volcano.” The 
garden is open to the public. 


ee 


“This is a park for the people of the 
North,” says Jane Percy, Duchess of 
Northumberland (left), who con- 
ceptualized the project and lives in 
the adjacent Alnwick Castle with 
her husband, Ralph, Duke of North- 
umberland. ABove: A view from the 
courtyard. The gate is 16th century. 


apart from a commercial tree nursery in 
one corner, it was largely overgrown. 
The duchess decided against simply 
restoring the Italianate garden and in- 
stead began sounding out contempo- 
rary landscape architects with her idea 
for a spectacular modern water garden 
that would act as a visitor attraction 
rather than a horticultural extravagan- 


















































ABOVE: “I built the cascade to ensure 
that children would be interested 
in coming here,” says the duchess. 
Computer-controlled streams of 
water are powered by a massive un- 
derground pumping system; the tall- 
er spouts reach over an intersecting 
walkway and land in a lower basin. 


“The human being is steered by 
the volumes of the plant material,” 
says Peter Wirtz, “like a pinball ina 
pinball machine.” RIGHT: Flemish 
bricks line the path beneath one of 
two pergolas located near the cas- 
cade. The more than 850 hornbeam 
trees were imported from Holland. 
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za, in the process providing a new focus 
for tourism in the far north of England. 
“The phrase theme park is rather deroga- 
tory,” the duchess says. “But in Europe, 
theme is not a dirty word. Alnwick is not 
a theme park—it’s sort of halfway be- 
tween that and a garden. It’s a tourist 
attraction.” The duchess believes her 
unstuffy philosophy breaks new ground 
in the traditional world of British gar- 
dens. “There’s a division in people who 
open gardens to the public in Britain: 
They like people to see the gardens, but 
they don’t really like children. But, be- 
ing basic about it, children direct their 
parents to visitor attractions.” 

The duchess eventually opted for 
the Belgian father-and-son duo Jacques 
and Peter Wirtz, who are acclaimed 
for their cool compositions of clipped 
hedges, canals and smooth grass. ‘The 
Wirtzes’ design comprises three sec- 
tions. The focus is an enormous, 260- 
foot-long, serpentine-edged cascade, 
enlivened by ever-changing, comput- 
er-controlled fountain displays (there 
are 120 separate jets). In the walled 
section at the top of the cascade is a 
grandly scaled ornamental garden. Fi- 
nally, there is to be a series of gardens 
at the foot of the cascade, incorporat- 
ing more water features and child- 
friendly themed areas. The design and 
the visitor numbers (210,000 in the 
first five months, against a projected 
figure of 68,000 for the whole year) 
make it a restless place: “I’ve never 
been in the garden on. my own,” the 
duchess says. “You can’t just sit and 
have peace and quiet. It was not built 
for that reason.” 

The fountain displays are a great 
crowd-pleaser, and the plan is to open 
the garden at night and introduce fiber 
optics, for an even more spectacular ef- 
fect. The logistics of creating such an 
ambitious water display proved chal- 
lenging. “If I had known what was need- 
ed to make water jump over hedges, I 
would not have done it,” the duchess ad- 
mits. “It’s unbelievably complex. The 


Opposite: A lawn surrounds a peb- 
ble-lined rill leading to one of a 
pair of fountain pools encircled 

by fastigiate oak trees. The forma- 
tion is “redolent of the memorials 
to Rousseau at Ermenonville and 
to Diana, Princess of Wales, at Al- 
thorp,” notes Peter Wirtz. 
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ABOVE: For the ornamental garden, 
the Wirtzes installed bamboo trel- 
lises for the pleached Red Sentinel 
crab apple trees and planted beds of 
delphiniums and roses. “At Alnwick, 
I realized many of my plant fanta- 
sies that I might not have been able 
to do elsewhere,” says Peter Wirtz. 





{| pump room we have underground is the 
| size of a giant supermarket.” 

‘To each side of the cascade is a horn- 
beam pergola, and flanking these are 
steep rills and a pair of fountain pools 
that provide respite from the high dra- 
ma of the water displays. Of the seven 
gardens planned for the foot of the cas- 
cade, only the rose garden has been 
completed, a scented sliver planted with 
old-fashioned shrub roses from David 
Austin’s acclaimed specialist nursery 
outside Birmingham. 


























ABOVE: Clematis, honeysuckle 
and roses, such as Abraham Darby 
(opposite), line a path that wends | t 
through the rose garden. The head 
gardener’s house is at right; beyond 
it is a 19th-century crenellated wa- 

ter tower that will eventually serve 

as an information center. j M 


For garden lovers, however, the high- 
light has to be the ornamental garden 
that the visitor discovers at the top of 
the cascade, through a pair of 16th-cen- 
tury Italian wrought iron gates. The 


1 . > Lert: The central rill of the orna- 
Wirtzes have alternated plantings of 


mental garden is flanked by del- il 








soft fruit bushes in geometric enclo- phiniums and English yew trees. Bi 
sures with displays of hydrangeas and The water originates from a source 
lapanes ones Siete pcarden pool, at rear, and runs into a foun- 
eet Eh : tain pool, in the foreground.“My _ 
| PEN Hi sensual ple: favorite water displays are the sim- | ¢ 
I after the effort of ecing up the hill.” lest ones,” says the duchess. 
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ter Wirtz says. Particularly effective is 
the bold and unconventional use of 
height in the plantings, both in the 
beautifully maintained mixed borders 
at the perimeter—with soaring holly- 
hocks and delphiniums—and in the 
central sections. Here, fruit trees, in- 
cluding mulberries and medlars, vie 
with extravagantly espaliered crab ap- 
ples that boast tiny fruits in autumn and 
delicate blossoms in spring 

This is just the beginning for the 
duchess’s garden. A glass-walled mod- 
ernist conference center and café will be 
constructed, and plans call for an extraor- 


dinary Tolkienesque tree house complex 
(containing educational facilities and a 
restaurant) set in the trees overlooking 
the walled garden. The cost for the whole 
endeavor—which is to be met through 
grants and fund-raising—is estimated 
at some $65 million, making Alnw 

the most expensive garden project in 
Britain for perhaps a century. Is the 
duchess pleased? “It’s exactly how I en- 
visaged it,” she says. “I like the cascade 


at night best, and I can see exactly what 


it’s going to look like when we open it to 
the public after dark; I can see it down 
to the music. It’s theater at night.” 0 
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Carleton Varney on 


The Westbury’s Hartnell Suite 











ike one of the queen’s 

hats, pastel and time- 

less, the Hartnell Suite 
crowned The Westbury on 
New Bond Street in London 
for a brief, enchanting mo- 
ment beginning in 1957. In 
those years the hotel was the 
domain of the decorating 
firm of Dorothy Draper and 
under the eye of her protégé 
Carleton Varney. 

“When I was young,” Var- 
ney says, “I used to spend six 
weeks every summer living in 
the Hartnell Suite oversee- 
ing the annual ‘freshening’ of 
the hotel.” A penthouse with 
two bedrooms and a wrap- 
around terrace, it was an ex- 
traordinary perch from which 
to view the chimney pots of 
Mayfair as well as the last 
days of a certain manner of 
English life. 

Norman Hartnell was the 
dress designer to Her Majesty, 
and his was a name every- 
body knew. Today the mar- 
riage of fashion and decorat- 
ing seems perfectly obvious. 
But the idea of commission- 
ing a couturier to decorate 
The Westbury’s most presti- 
gious rooms was a novel one 
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then. The English firm Mann 
& Fleming was called upon 
to execute his designs. 

“It had a dress designer’s 
magic,” says Varney, noting 
that this was a time when 
dress designers lavished at- 
tention on details. “Trim- 
mings, linings, buttons... but- 
tonholes.” The fringe on the 
draperies, the bows on the 
lampshades, the way the fab- 
ric is pinched and draped, the 
underscale and understated 
quality of it all—this is a luxu- 
rious room, but also a room 
with nothing to prove. “It 
could be one of the queen’s 
dresses,” says Varney. “It’s just 
a little frumpy.” 





Today the marriage of fashion and 
decorating seems perfectly obvious. 
But the idea of commissioning 

a couturier was a novel one then. 


Even an old black-and- 
white photograph cannot di- 
minish the room. Its pretty, 
feminine palette of blue, gold 
and apple-blossom pink— 
how royal—somehow shines 
through. “It captures the 
moment,” Varney says. “And 
I was so fortunate to come 
to interior design at the end 


of this era. What it taught 
me was a certain level of 
refinement. 

“This was the era of down 
cushions that people used to 
shake,” he elaborates. “There 
was a lot of puff in a room 
like this. Today we want 
the puff—but nobody wants 
to shake.” 
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BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


Victoria Hagan on 


oO experience one of 

the most stirring mo- 

ments in English ar- 
chitectural history, you would 
have to travel across England 
to the county of Devon, then 
make your way to a castle and 
into a basement. There you 
would find a kitchen as noble 
as any state room or court of 





justice, the kind of space that 
only the architect Sir Edwin 
Lutyens would have created. 

“It’s so unexpected,” says 
Victoria Hagan, a purist her- 
self, like Lutyens. The most 
celebrated English architect 
of his day built Castle Drogo 
for the wealthy Julius Drewe, 
who acquired a personal fief- 


dom in Drewsteignton and 
decided he wanted the house 
to go with it. So what if it was 
1910? Drogo had everything 
a castle should have, short of 
archers in its crenellated tur- 
rets. It was a medieval form, 
but a modern house for a 
modern man by a modern ar- 
chitect. “It’s very honest for 





sir Edwin Lutyens’s Kitchen in Castle Drogo 


SCOTT FRANCES 














what it is,” says Hagan, who 
is astonished by Lutyens’s 
versatility with styles and 
materials. “He could design a 
castle that wasn’t intimidat- 
ing. It takes thinking out of 
the box to a whole other level.” 

Lutyens was being rather 
enterprising, since light and 
glory were not expected in 
kitchens at that time. But 
what a result he achieved: The 
lantern connects this kitchen 
directly to heaven. The curves 
of the vaulted ceiling are 
echoed in arches, and then 
again in the arching cabinets, 
and finally in the big round 
center worktable, which gives 
the kitchen all the dignity of 
an entrance hall in a Palla- 
dian house. 

“Kitchens tend to be about 
decorating today,” Hagan says. 
“This one is about the quality 
of the space. Lutyens saw an 
opportunity. It was a chance 
to capture light. It was always 
about light and space for him. 

“T look at his work and I see 
an optimist,” she continues. 
“It’s about beauty and integ- 
rity, and those are the thin 
I want to bring to m\ 
















































































KAYT JONES 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 


Sir Ben Kingsle 
| 


Architecture by Michael Reardon, riga/Text by Holly Brubach 
Photography by Andrew Twort 























Top: Sir Ben Kingsley, who was alfway around the world finished shooting the film Suspect Zero, | ° 
knighted in 2002, in his living room from his house in the En- _ he speculates on the peculiarities of his 
at Spelsbury House in Oxfordshire. 


| Apove: The house, currently set on glish countryside, Sir Ben itinerant life as an actor, which re=4 
three acres, was built in the mid-19th Kingsley describes the place quires extended absences from this place | ‘ 
ou and has rae aseries jin detail, and the mere recollection — that he loves. “I think the nomadic na- 
of renovations; the most recent one eee o “tan CG : z ] d 
Sastomnlered for Kingsley/in 1008 makes him homesick. In the morning, ture of my craft encouraged me to build | | 
| by architect Michael Reardon. when the walls of the kitchen glow yel- a house that has a unique, strong per- _ 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





low,” he explains, “it’s like coming intoa sonality,” he says. “It’s easy for me to sit | 
pot of glowing honey. And the terra- here in Los Angeles and visualize the | ° 
‘ta hallway in the afternoon is breath- house—talk about its presence, its smells, | ) 
-—pure liquid light.” Having just its textures. So that when I’m home- | ' 
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{ 
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sick, ’'m homesick in a good, creative 
way that enables me to find things for 
the house and buy them when they’re 
appropriate.” 

Kingsley was taken with the house 
at first sight, in 1995. “When I walked 
in, it said to me, ‘Hello, where have 
you been?’ ” He asked Michael Reardon, 
the architect responsible for the Royal 
Shakespeare Company’s new midsize 
theater in Stratford-upon-Avon, to have 














a look. Reardon immediately under- 
stood the attraction, having worked 
with Kingsley on his previous house, 
near Stratford. “It’s the sort of house 
that I knew he would like, slightly idio- 
syncratic and domestic in scale. I cannot 
see Ben living in a very grand 18th-cen- 
tury house, like Chatsworth. He’s com- 
pletely unpretentious.” 

Reardon told Kingsley that the house 
had great potential and that it had 


The entrance hall. Kingsley based 
the house’s dramatic wall colors on 
the palette Henri Matisse used for 
his paintings in Morocco. The Red 
House, circa 1989, by George Hooper 
is above the mantel; Patrick Morri- 
son’s The Accordionist, circa 1996, 


hangs in the stairwell. 


























































































































been beautifully designed as a family 
house. “And indeed that’s true,” Kings- 
ley adds. “It’s a lovely house to be in be- 


cause it’s spacious, but you always feel 
held by it in a truly nourishing sense.” 
Reardon believes it was put up by a local 
builder in the mid—19th century. “Local 
builders at that time were quite good,” 
he notes. “They constructed very ele- 
gant houses without needing an archi- 
tect. This house might have been built 
as a rectory—it has that feel about it, 


Lert: Kingsley purchased the rugs 


and it’s close to the village church.” 
Known for his work on restoring his- 
toric structures for England’s National 


Trust, Reardon proposed several modi- 


fications, which in the end served to 
bring the house’s identity into focus. 
“We built on what was there,” he ex- 
plains, “what’s called the genius of the 
place, and developed it. It’s a question of 
letting the house express itself. The 
Gothic elements were mostly our in- 
vention: On the garden side, we added a 


Agove: An Oscar, won for the actor’s 








in the living room and the ewer un- 
der the window while traveling in 
Morocco. The gold-framed paint- 
ing, Lovasok, is by Hungarian artist 
Kadat B. The black-framed work, 
one of a pair, is Rowla & Hayden by 
Ishbel Myerscough. 


work in Gandhi, stands in a corner 
of the living room on a Rococo- 
style console table and near a wal- 
nut William Morris armchair and 
a 19th-century painted Italian mir- 
ror. Hagar, circa 1896, by Helen 
Bolton hangs at left. 
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Kingsley was taken with the house at 
first sight. “When | walked in, it said to me, 
‘Hello, where have you been?’” 








turret; we put some colored glass in the 
windows.” Reardon characterizes his 
additions and revisions as “Strawberry 
Hill Gothic,” after Horace Walpole’s 
elaborate estate in Twickenham, which 
started the craze for Gothic Revival ar- 
chitecture in England and had an in- 
fluence so widespread that it became 
the basis for a style. “So we made the 
house look just a little older than it is. I 
find Palladianism a bit serious, but that 
changeover from Palladian to Gothic, 
when people built Chinese pavilions 
and Gothic-style houses, is, I think, 
rather charming—romantic but also a 
bit classical and symmetrical. It’s a very 
pleasing style, frivolous, not too seri- 
ous-minded.” The formal garden was 
re-created in the same manner, on the 
basis of aerial photographs Kingsley 
was given and pictures from books on 
the area and its history. 

The facade was restored, every win- 








dow copied, the roof removed and re- 
placed. Scaffolding was erected all 
around the house, and for the duration 
of the repairs Kingsley lived in what he 
describes as a large plastic box that con- 
tained the house, like a work of art, with 
a chimney sticking out of the top. “I 
never left the house while it was being 
rebuilt,” he says. The work proceed- 
ed quickly, with Kingsley occasionally 
pitching in. “I like conversing with 
craftsmen,” he says, “and occasionally I 
would be there to offer a hand in what- 
ever they were doing.” In a spot con- 
cealed by a painting, Kingsley asked the 
craftsmen to sign the walls alongside 
the signatures of the original workers 
on the house. 

Throughout the house, Reardon cap- 
italized on existing features, and in 
some instances added new ones, in or- 
der to bring out the house’s character. 
In the main hall, he enlarged the man- 





Lert: “The dining table and chairs 
were built in a workshop four miles 
from my home,” Kingsley says. “I 
like the fact that they’re linked with 
Oxfordshire and influenced, to some 
extent, by the history and mytholo- 
gy of the area.” He bought the Mu- 
rano glass chandelier in Italy. 


Asove: A Victorian pine table in 
the kitchen serves as a gathering 
place for Kingsley’s extended fami- 
ly. The 1920s Welsh dresser holds 
a portion of his large collection of 
early-20th-century Royal Doulton 
china. “It’s not only for display,” he 
insists. “It’s in daily use.” 
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Rebion 2. Wiss SON Nl Wi 


Kingsley “kept disappearing to make 
another film,” Reardon recalls. “He’d 
come back from Morocco or Paris 
with a piece of furniture, and we’d 
find a place for it.” ABOvE: A rose- 
wood four-poster bed, a Swiss 
blanket chest and a Louis XV-style 
settee are in the master bedroom. 





telpiece and put in a quatrefoil motif 
and a large shelf. “He enhanced its ro- 
mantic potential,” Kingsley says. “It’s as 
if the house hadn’t really been finished 
150 years ago, and we gave it a second 
chance to be what it was striving to be.” 
When it came to the interiors, Kings- 
knew exactly what he wanted. “Be- 

e of the amount of light that comes 

ing into the house from the Ox- 
» sky, I was able to use colors 


from Matisse’s palette, from his visits to 
Morocco, to great effect—red in the 
dining room, yellow in the kitchen, ter- 
ra-cottas and pinks,” he says. Reardon 
remarks: “I think his imagination is 
fired by something he sees somewhere. 
It could be a piece of furniture or some 
fabric—and he would ask us to build the 
room around that.” Kingsley furnished 
the house in the course of his various 
travels, returning home with Moroccan 














carpets, a Murano glass chandelier, a 
Swiss armoire. From California he im- 
ported the sort of tall gas heaters used 
on terraces to take the chill off the 
night air, which have made it possible 
to eat meals outside more often than 
the weather might otherwise permit. 
The numerous fireplaces are put to 
good use, and the smell of woodsmoke 
permeates the house. Most meals are in 
the kitchen, with the large table set for 











Kingsley’s extended family. Reardon 
persuaded Kingsley to take out a wall, 
“so that there would be room for more 
people,” Reardon explains. According to 
Kingsley, “The house is by no means 
cluttered, but it’s lived in.” In his ab- 
sence, his son stays there and, via e-mail, 
sends him pictures of the house in the 
changing seasons. “It’s never empty, 
even when we’re gone,” Kingsley says. 
“That way, the house is always alive.” 0 











Top: “We re-created the formal gar- 
den, so it’s more romantic in the 
21st-century sense,” says Kingsley. 
The landscaping was designed by 
Alison Higgins. ABoveE: A 19th-cen- 
tury thatch-roofed barn adjacent to 
the house was converted to guest 
quarters by architect Tim Britten. 
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Mariette Himes Gomez on 


Horace Walpole’s Strawberry Hill Library 
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ho would have 

known that Mar- 

iette Himes Go- 
mez, committed as she is to 
the lean and the pure, keeps a 
flat in London with tracery 
ceilings and a bookcase with 
secret shelves tucked high 
away in its pointed arches? 
“Gothic always makes for 
nice little nooks,” she says. 

“Yes, I go both ways,” Go- 
mez explains. “I like things 
that are really simple, and I 
also like things that are really 
elaborate.” Elaborate, as at 
Strawberry Hill in Twicken- 
ham, where Horace Walpole 
launched the Gothic Revival 
during the second half of the 
18th century. At a moment 
when the civilizing pendu- 
lum was swinging toward the 
Neoclassical, Walpole gave it 
a good hard shove back to- 
ward the Dark Ages and start- 
ed the most unlikely of ar- 
chitectural fashions. 

‘The Gothic of the Middle 
Ages was ecclesiastical, meant 
to instill awe and to intimi- 
date, but once in the home, 
and in the hands of an En- 
glishman, the new Gothic 
was as welcoming as a cup of 
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tea. “They actually have a 
word for it at Strawberry 
Hill—they call it gloomph,” 
says Gomez. “It’s a very dark 
and gloomy house, but it’s 
also very warm and cozy.” 
Gomez visited the house 
for the first time last fall. Of 
all the rooms—and after 49 
years in the making, they do 
go on forever—her favorite 
was the library, ‘vith a chim- 
neypiece resem. ling an al- 





tarpiece and walls lined with 
bookcases behind beautifully 
wrought Gothic arches. As 
she knew even before exam- 
ining them, the arches were 
hinged so that Walpole could 
get to books hidden away on 
the uppermost shelves. Go- 
mez also loved the windows, 
designed with colored glass 
at the tops. And she found 
enormous drama in moving 
through the dark corridors. 





“This house has such soul,” 
she says. “It could have been 
awful; it’s the epitome of ex- 
cess. But it’s so pure. There’s 
a continuity in the impres- 
sion, which doesn’t always 
come out of such eccentric- 
ity.” That continuity extend- 
ed to a coat of arms, designed 
expressly for Strawberry Hill. 
The Latin translates roughly, 
Gomez reports with glee, to 
““To whatever you want.’” 
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Scott Snyder on 


the Palm Room at Spencer House 





Palm trees growing out of columns, in the gray gloom 
of London, is nothing less than brilliant, Snyder says. 


t’s amazing,” says Scott 
Snyder, “to take some- 
thing so fanciful and make 
it look so architecturally cor- 
rect. My first impression of 
the Palm Room at Spencer 
House was never, “This is 
over the top,’ but rather, 
“This is absolutely right.’” 
Spencer House, overlook- 
ing Green Park in London, 
has not looked better in 200 
years. During the 1990s it was 


restored to its 18th-century 
splendor and opened to the 
public one day a week. One 
of the architectural treasures 
of London, it was conceived 
as a showcase for Palladian 
design when the architect 
John Vardy commenced work 
in 1756. Two years later, un- 
der the architect James “Athe- 
nian” Stuart, the house be- 
came the first in London to 
use accurate Greek detailing 


in its interior decoration. It 
was all so utterly rational. 
“There’s a proper drawing 
room and a proper dining 
room and a proper library,” 
says Snyder, “and then you 
get to the Palm Room. This 
is the room that offers a sense 
of relief from the strictness 
of Spencer House. It’s a folly.” 
The fantasy of palm trees 
growing out of Corinthi 
columns, in the gray gloom 
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of London, is nothing less 
than brilliant, Snyder says. 
Gilded and ready for any oc- 
casion, the fronds frame a 
dome and niches containing 
marble sculptures, as if this 
were the most natural thing 
in the world. And it is, says 
Snyder, because “the under- 
lying order is there.” 

Hardly an architectural so- 
lution to a modern design 
problem, or is it? Not long 
ago Snyder adapted those 
palms to a rotunda in a house 
in Palm Beach, where the 
curved walls would not accept 
mirrors or art. “It was Palm 
Beach,” he says. “It seemed 
right to use palms.” Snyder’s, 
of course, was a restrained 
interpretation of Spencer 
House, with the palms grow- 
ing out of sleeker Doric col- 
umns and the carved wood 
fronds brushing the crown 
molding ever so lightly. But 
the fanciful effect is the same. 

Architectural genius aside, 
it’s worth noting even the 
mundane things when visit- 
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, who, along 


Lane Fox 


rtin 


with his wife, Flappy, has restored 
the West Country dating to 1608. 


Bloxworth House, a residence in 


er Ma 


with 
ies and frit- 
favorite spot of all 
here,” says noted landscape design- 


wildflower meadow, 
illarias, is my 


its cowslips, oxeye dais 


“The 



































rior Design by Flappy Lane Fox/Landscape Design by Martin Lane Fox 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Tim Beddow 


Top: “We wanted to keep things 
simple—so no vines for the main 
facade,” explains Martin Lane Fox. 
He put in the late-17th-century- 
style refiecting pool and flanked it 
with umbrella pines—trees usually 
seen near the Mediterranean—which 
grow naturally into a rounded shape. 








Asove: “The entrance porch is very 
cool and an ideal space for storing 
plants,” he points out. Hanging on 
the walls are two Georgian prints of 
London and Victorian plaster hat 
molds. The Gothic-style door and 
screen are thought to be early-20th- 
century additions to the house. 





ouses built at 

that time had a 

way of fitting in- 

to their site, get- 
ting themselves comfortable 
in the landscape,” says Mar- 
tin Lane Fox. “This manor 
house seems to have settled 
into a fold of the hills in the 
West Country and dozed off 
for 400 years, rather like 
a beautiful old lady at ease. 
You wouldn’t inflict a rau- 
cous uproar on an old lady; 
the house wouldn’t have 
liked it much either. Age de- 
serves respect.” 

Lane Fox is a garden and 
landscape designer; his wife, 
Flappy, used to be an interior 
designer. They both under- 
stood. Bloxworth House re- 
quested the courtesy of a 
gentle awakening. 

“The house speaks,” she 
says. “If I had done too much 
decorating, it would have ob- 
jected. The previous owner 
had painted the walls rasp- 
berry, sky blue, emerald and 
lime green. We took that 
paint off and could hear a 
sigh of relief. The house 
could breathe again. The 
time of indignities was past.” 


The first building on this 





remote property was a mon- 
astery, but Henry VIII ended 
that, and Bloxworth House 
was erected in its place in 
1608. Its history is imprecise: 
It has always been so seclud- 
ed that nobody noticed it 
much. The life of the house 





was quiet, modest, sedate. 
The world moved on with- 
out it. There was a blip of ex- 
citement, however, when Fur 
from the Madding Crowd was 
filmed there in the 1960s. 
Otherwise time has skimmed 
over these hills without even 


ruffling the solitude of the 
manor below. 

The Lane Foxes found it 
by accident. They were in the 
area for the weekend, casual- 
ly house hunting, and drove 
through the village on their 
way to view another resi- 


dence. They knew the manor 
house was for sale and thought 
they might as well have a look. 

The drive curved, the house 
was behind trees until the 
final bend, and then sudden- 
ly there it was, in all its 
breathtaking, silent dignity. 





A 19th-century Venetian glass chan- 
delier illuminates the drawing room, 
where a painting of a 17th-century 

gentleman by an unknown artist is 

placed next to a Victorian gilt mirror. 
“Every room should have something 
red,” says Flappy Lane Fox. Wallcoy- 
ering on dado, Osborne & Little. 








“This house has good bones. It was 
important not to fight that,” remarks 
Flappy Lane Fox. ABove: “I like yel- 
low dining rooms,” she says. “The 
color is flattering.” George II silver 
candlesticks and tall Victorian lily 
vases share the table. At right is a 
circa 1820 Chinese watercolor. 


They were astounded—but 
hesitant. It looked so big. A 
quick prowl proved that it 
was only one room deep, a 
manageable size, and hesita- 
tions were gone. 

On moving day Fla 
Lane Fox stood at the door, 
inventing instructions as fur- 
niture arrived—“ This chair 
downstairs right, that table 

om upstairs, left”— 


never knowing what was com- 
ing next. The couple were re- 
cently married, both had col- 
lections of furniture and 
paintings, and everything had 
to fit in together somehow. 
The rooms would be low- 
key, “the only way to accom- 
modate all our things,” she 
says, “but also that’s what 
suits the age of the house. | 
don’t plan on paper or dither 


for months; I just stand in 
a room and sense what it 
wants. Instinct takes over— | 
it’s only later that I realize 
what prompted me. 

“For instance, I’d always 
wanted a blue bedroom but 
had never dared risk it be- 
cause blue rooms can seem 
cold, but somehow blue felt 
right for the master bed- 
room. Of course it did—the 














kitchen is directly below, so 
the room is always warm, but 
I didn’t understand my think- 
ing until later. 

“ve always had yellow 
dining rooms,” she adds. “It’s 
a good background color for 
food; it makes people feel 
good. We’ve never had a bor- 
ing meal in that room. Tall 
lily vases hold green branch- 


es above our heads, and it’s 


like being under an umbrella 
in a sunny garden.” 

Beds are high to provide 
views out to the gardens that 
Martin Lane Fox has designed; 
draperies hang straight to 
frame the landscape that he 
has created from what had 
been only a slope behind 
the house and predictable 
lawns everywhere. 

He began by having a very 





detailed survey done, then 
three men labored for three 
years on structural work that 
included walls, steps and pav- 
ing, digging a reflecting pool 
and getting the levels exactly 
right for a series of terraces. 
His gardens always start at 
the drawing board, a legacy 
of his training as an architect 
and an early stint as a surveyor. 
Landscape design took over 
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ABOVE: Red-damask-covered walls 
frame the library, which serves as 
Martin Lane Fox’s studio and office. 
Over the door is one of a pair of 
17th-century fruitwood carvings af- 
ter the work of Grinling Gibbons. A 
1920s gramophone rests on the 19th- 
century table. The kilim is antique. 
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A grouping of 18th-century French 

engravings of the Chateau de Sceaux 

overlooks the master bedroom. Next — 
to the bed is a 19th-century Conti- 
nental bench. Blue-and-white floral 
fabric and border wallcovering, Cole- _ 
fax & Fowler. Large cream cushion ~ 
covers from Ralph Lauren Home. — 




































Asove: Toile de Jouy envelops a 
guest room. The space grew in size 
around 1751, when the house was 
enlarged and a bay window was add- 
ed; it offers views of the side mead- 
ow, an obelisk and the new wood- 
land garden. Set over the fireplace 
is a George III giltwood mirror. 


his life after he saw the gar- 
den at Hidcote in Glouces- 
tershire some 35 years ago. “It 
was a whole new way of think- 
ing about space management,” 
says Martin Lane Fox. “I was 
hooked. I get the spaces right 
first, then use plants the way 
an interior designer would 
use carpets and curtains.” He 
is vice chairman of The Roy- 
al Horticultural Society; he 
knows plants. 

Projects take him all over 


Ricut: Martin Lane Fox created 

a bowling lawn in front of the cir- 
ca 1620 brick pump house and 
fashioned the gates opening to it 
with panels of salvaged Regency 
wrought iron. He feels it’s impor- 
tant to see through an arch or gate 
to something interesting beyond. 


the world—new settings for 
stately houses in England, 
terraced gardens for a villa in 
the south of France, a classical 
French garden for The Car- 
olands outside San Francisco, 
a formal garden for a campus 
of the University of ‘Toron- 
to, a water garden for a house 
in Miami, a very modern gar- 
den for a contemporary house 
in Cornwall. And always he 
seeks the fee/ of a house in its 
landscape; he “listens” to the 
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| he spaces right first, then use 
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ants the way an interior designer would use 
carpets and curtains,” says Martin Lane Fox. 


“For the interiors and the gardens, 
we decided on low-key designs that 
would befit the period house,” says 
Martin Lane Fox (left, with Flappy). 
“The landscape also had to be suit- 
able for a wide selection of plants.” 


BELOow: “I put in the gravel garden 
to allow a jungle of vegetation to 
flourish on what was previously a 
plain grass terrace,” he explains. The 
stairs and the retaining walls are con- 
temporary with the early-Jacobean 
house. A formal rose garden spreads 
out on the higher level at rear. 





AxBoveE: The swimming pool enclo- 
sure, which includes a greenhouse, 
was once a stable yard. “We used 

Purbeck stone for the coping around 
the pool and Georgian cobblestones 


for the surface of all the paths.” Ros- 
es climb up metal supports; herba- 


ceous perennials grow beneath them. 














house. What was his own 
saying to him? It spoke softly, 
telling of undisturbed time 
and seasons—the plow, the till, 
the scythe. The house had es- 
caped the fashions of four cen- 
turies and still had most of its 
original fireplaces and panel- 
ing. Generations had enlarged 
it a bit but never fussed with 


embellishments, only con- 
structed useful outbuildings. 

The brew house built by the 
monks more than 450 years 
ago still stands; its exception- 
ally interesting brickwork is 
among the oldest in the coun- 
ty. The icehouse was origi- 
nal to the house, the pump 
house was added soon after, 


and the next generation built 
stables where slanting light 
still gleams on paving worn 
smooth by many horses. 
Lane Fox wanted to give 
back that sense of the earliest 
days, “a time,” he says, “when 
elaborate gardens would have 
seemed a bother; they may 
well have had meadows right 


up to the front door. That 
suited me: [he more butter- 
flies I can entice, the better. 
Paths are mown through the 
flowers so I can get right in 
there among them all. It’s 
like Piccadilly Circus in mid- 
summer, all that buzz and 
chirp. This is my favorite 


continued on page 170 
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Charles Allem on 


a David Hicks Design on the Cote d’Azur 





nteriors should excite 

one,” Charles Allem says, 

with the emphasis on ex- 
cite. And for him nobody was 
more exciting than David 
Hicks. Hicks was scared of 
nothing, decoratively speak- 
ing, not the finest French fur- 
niture, not Lucite, not snake- 
skin and certainly not color: 
oranges, purples, greens—he 
used them as nobody else did. 

“Hicks was way ahead of 
everybody,” says Allem. “He 
was very disciplined, bal- 
anced and had an incredible 
sense of scale, which is very 
much of the English school.” 

Allem knows the Hicks 
style well, having grown up 
in a country house designed 
by him and having assisted 
him in the decoration of the 
family house in Johannes- 
burg. The Hicks point of 
view was quite simple: Begin 
with tradition, then throw in 
a twist. [he twist, of course, 
was the hard part. 

In 1975, at the peak of his 
influence, Hicks was asked to 
decorate Le Clos Fiorentina, 
one of the most revered hous- 
es on the Cote d’Azur. The 

sence of his brilliance, Allem 











Hicks was scared of nothing, 
decoratively speaking, not Lucite, not 
Snakeskin and certainly not color. 


says, can be seen in the living 
room’s few richly colored el- 
ements, antique and modern, 
plain and patterned, all in 
perfect equilibrium. There’s 
structure in the set of fine 
18th-century French chairs, 


covered in a modern geomet- 
ric print, gathered around a 
marble checkerboard low ta- 
ble. The only object on the 
formidable Louis XV stone 
chimneypiece is a modern 
bronze sculpture, and gazing 












down from one wall is ani]. 
electric Warhol portrait of a‘): 
cat. Nobody had ever seen a: 
room quite like it. 

Like Hicks, Allem pre- 
fers to explore a single color 
throughout a room. Hicks) 
adored glazed walls; Allem) ; 
favors lacquered walls. Still, i 
even his great admirer knows, 
“Hicks is a reflection of his | 
times. It’s important that one’ | 
leave what was done in the 
past in the past.” 
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COURTESY SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM 


Paul Vincent Wiseman on 





Sir John Soane’s Breakfast Parlor 


any a designer has 

spent hours explor- 

ing the hidden cor- 
ners of Sir John Soane’s weird 
and wonderful house in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields in London. 
But how many can say, like 
designer Paul Vincent Wise- 
man of San Francisco, that 
they have had dinner there, 





at a private party by candle- 
light? It’s an evening one 
never quite gets over. 
“Soane came out of the 
Regency,” says Wiseman. “He 
lived during a very free time. 
And he played with design 
more than anybody else. He 
was a real oddball, a tran- 
sitional artist, a pivot point 





—the first deconstructivist 
architect.” 

Unlike the typical London 
town house, where up is up 
and down is down and each 
room announces its purpose 
loudly and clearly, the Soane 
house is almost impossible to 
grasp. Soane was oblivious to 
walls, and light spills into his 


English Inspirations 
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“Soane was a real 
oddball, a pivot 
point—the first 
deconstructivist 

architect.” 


rooms from places light nor- 
mally does not come. “Let’s 
not forget, it was the early 
19th century, and he didn’t 
have electricity,” says Wise- 
man. Hence all those sky- 
lights and clerestories that 
Soane so brilliantly choreo- 
graphed to illuminate spaces 
like his breakfast parlor. 
Above all, the Soane house 
is a collector’s house, Wise- 
man notes, of interest for the 
way its objects are presented: 
paintings stacked three deep, 
passages filled with urns and 
architectural fragments. An 
insatiable collector himself, 
he thinks Soane had the right 
idea. “I encourage my clients 
to see the house when they’re 
in London,” Wiseman says, 
“if only because Soane was 
one person who didn’t worry 
about having too much.” 0 
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Text by Christopher Petkanas 





Photography by Derry Moore 








ADMIRING THE SUMPTUOUS 
CEN TERPIECES OF ENGLAND’S 
HISTORIC STATE BEDROOMS 


oo busy to sleep” 

might be a com- 

plaint of contem- 

porary life, but 
not in the United Kingdom. 
According to a recent gov- 
ernment survey, the British 
are diligent about making 
sure that they’re getting their 
eight hours a night. 

While no similar study 
charts the sleeping habits 
of royals and aristocrats in 
17th- and 18th-century En- 
gland, it is clear that they, 
too, liked their beds—if the 
beds themselves are any kind 
of indication. 

The grandest and most 
expensive item of furniture 
in country houses during 
Britain’s so-called golden age 
was the state bed. “It was de- 
signed to impress the queen 
or whichever visiting noble 
was deemed worthy of it,” 
says London designer Nina 
Campbell. In their book, En- 


The state bedrooms of grand En- 
glish country houses were reserved 
for visiting nobility. Lerr: A 1750s 
full tester bed designed by Thomas 
Chippendale dominates the Cam- 
bridge Bedroom at Petworth House 
in West Sussex. The mid-17th-cen- 
tury tapestry is from Brussels. 


glish Decoration in the 18th 
Century, John Fowler and 
John Cornforth describe the 
state bed as “a kind of cult 
object symbolic of a family’s 
standing and hospitality.” 

And yet monumental beds 
weren't limited to state bed- 
rooms. The English taste for 
bigger, ever more elaborate 
beds eventually ran so high 
that country house owners 
hardly needed the excuse of a 
passing nobleman to justify 
possessing one. 

Hangings, more than any 
other element of the state 
bed, defined it as a physical 
symbol of wealth and pres- 
tige. For sheer vibrancy, few 
can surpass the flame-stitched 
bed-curtains in the Great 
Chamber at Parham Manor 
in West Sussex. At Drayton 
House in Northamptonshire, 
pelmets as well as alternating 
panels of velvet and rich nee- 
dlework obscure the frame of 
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the state bed. (When a test- 
er’s structure was concealed, 
it wasn’t considered cheat- 
ing to leave it imperfectly 
finished—thereby increas- 
ing the budget for galloons 
and gimps.) 

“Bed hangings were heavy, 
elaborate affairs that demon- 
strated wealth and kept the 
occupant warm,” notes Camp- 
bell, who has worked for 
the Stopford Sackville family 
at Drayton House. “Heaven 





ae 









knows those stately homes 
could be drafty.” 

Other times it was the 
carvings that dazzled. The 
state bed at Kedleston Hall 
in Derbyshire has posts in 
the form of palm trees, their 
tops erupting in a lush dis- 
play of gilt plumage. 

Stull other beds represent a 
balanced marriage of the art 


of the upholste rer and the 
cabinetmaker. At Nos I] Pra 
. Yorkshire, sumptuous 


















draperies descend from a Neo- 
classical pelmet by Thomas 
Chippendale. Working for 
The National Trust, design- 
er David Mlinaric created 
the glazed chintz based on 
the original used by Chip- 
pendale, another of whose 
extraordinary beds, in the 
Cambridge Bedroom at Pet- 
worth House in West Sussex, 
is adorned with vivid cut-vel- 
vet draperies from Genoa. 
“At Nostell we knew how 


Axove: At Ashdown House in Ox- | 
fordshire, redecorated in the 1980s * 
by London designer David Mlinaric, « 
a guest room is defined by the 18th- ~ 
century four-poster hung with 

hand-painted fabric that echoes the) 
wallcovering. At the foot of the bed + 
is a decoupaged Queen Anne chest. 


} 


Much of Kedleston Hall in Derby- 
shire was designed in the mid-18th ' 
century by Robert Adam. OpposITE: 
Posts on the state bed employ a mo- » 
tif based on palm branches, symbols’ 
of prestige in classical mythology. 
Flanking the bed are two full-length | 
portraits by Sir Peter Lely. ie 
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the bed was first dressed, 
down to the fullness of the 
swags, because we had the 
bills specifying the amounts 
of cloth,” says Mlinaric. “The 
pulley holes showed the po- 
sition when the drapes were 


pulled up. There was no 
“3 
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even people with the means 
wouldn’t dream of commis- 
sioning beds the size of small 
rooms. For a guest room at 
Ashdown House in Oxford- 
shire, he used an oak-leaf 
motif to create a dialogue be- 
tween the wallcoverings and 
the restrained hangings of a 
beautiful, if simple, mahog- 
y four-poster. 
he bed may not be des- 
or a monarch, but it 
‘ather kingly. 

















ABoveE: In the early 1980s The 
National Trust appointed Mlinaric 
to restore a number of rooms at 
Nostell Priory in Yorkshire after 

a devastating fire. He replaced a 
bedroom’s smoke-damaged 1920s 
chintz with one based on Chippen- 
dale’s original design. 


Ricut: The Great Chamber at 
Parham Manor in West Sussex was 
converted to a bedroom in 1924. 
The state bed’s flame-stitched cur- 
tains, pelmets and valances are 
English, circa 1620; the canopy, 
backdrop, headboard and coverlet 
are French or Italian, circa 1585. 
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Parts of Drayton House in North- Norfolk and still features its origi- 
ANOS ikem oR RCO emer OL nal embroidered hangings. Mort- 
the early 14th century. The state bed —_ lake Horses tapestries depict Helen | 
was built in 1701 for the Duchess of | of Troy and Achilles. 














True to the nature of Turnberry Place, nothing less than the absolute best will define it all. 


Here, in the creme de la créme of high rise condominium living, unrivaled in all of Las Vegas 
youll enjoy the priceless privacy and security of living behind stately gates; the splendor of 
an impeccably crafted, superbly appointed, high-in-the-sky residence; magnificent views of 


I 


the glittering non-stop Strip and inspiring mountains beyond, and the enjoyment of a 
supreme social life. Ownership includes membership in the exclusive Stirling Club, 
the private club in Las Vegas, featuring a world class spa & fitness center, 

epic gourmet dining, nightclub, indoor/outdoor swimming and tennis. 


Luxurious 2, 3, 4 bedroom & penthouse condominiums, from $550,000 
to more than $5 Million. Superbly situated opposite the Las Vegas Hilton. 
For information call (800) 616-2120. 





NY 


The place to live 
in Las Vegas. 


Visit our Website at www.turnberry-place.com 
Created by Turnberry Associates, the people who wrote the book on private club lifestyles 
2777 Paradise Road, Las Vegas, Nevada 89109 * 702.732.9797 ® Fax: 702.733.8222 


BROKER PARTICIPATION INVITED. This offering is made only by the prospectus for the condominium and no statement should be relied upon if not made in the prospectus. This is not an a 
offer to sell, or solicitation of offers to buy, the condominium units in states where such offer of solicitation cannot be made. Prices, plans, architectural rendering and specifications are subject to change snaidero 


thout notice. WARNING: THE CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF REAL ESTATE HAS NOT INSPECTED, EXAMINED OR QUALIFIED THIS OFFERING. Models used in this ad do not reflect any racial preference 
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LArt du Sanitaire depuis 1857 
www.herbeau.com 


2795 Davis Blvd., Suite E, Naples FL 34104 


Herbeau, 


17-5368 © Toll Free 800-547-1608 © Fax (941) 417-5370 
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TA Tudor style four-poster bed carved of solid, aged English oak 
afted in our East Anglia workshop. Each piece signed and dated 


ELIJAH SLQZDUM 


FINE TTANDIMADE ENGLISH FURNITURE 


LOS ANGELES DALLAS WASHINGTON,D.C. ATLANTA HOUSTON SAN FRANCISCO DANIA NEW YORK 


Tel: 800.310.8011 www.elijahslocum.com 
© 2002 Elijah Slocum 
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# VICTORIAN WOODWORKS 
+44 (0)20 8534 1000  www.victorianwoodworks.co.uk 


Available through Architects and Interior Designers 


PLEASE VIS! 


NEW JERSEY: 300 RT TE: WWW.C ha arle sprogers. com. PHONE ORI ERS WEL C ‘OME WE SHIP Al YWHERE. Eno 800- 272- 7726. 
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Find this and more from The Plaza Collection, 
en plus many other new art forms in furniture. 
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The finest selection of contemporary, 
traditional and antique fireplace 
equipment available. Since 1924. 





8400 Melrose Ave. West Hollywood, CA 90069 
Toll Free (877) 739-5115 © Fax (323) 651-4110 
www. wilshirefireplace.com 


email: wilshireWH@aol.com 
—— NN 
Other Showrooms 
ch (310) 376-3448 * Costa Mesa (949) 650-2640 
'* Si Diego (619) 296-2727 
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The finest collection of antique, 
custom, and contemporary 
pool tables in the world. 
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“The Belvedere’ 
Shown in Mahogany, 

this regal table is available 
in your choice of woods 


and finish. 


Created for you, by hand, one at a time. 


Architects, designers and 

connoisseurs of the game have been 
acquiring the finest pool tables in the 
world from us for 80 years. Call for our 
new °35 limited edition 88 page catalog 
of handcrafted pool tables. We deliver 
and install tables anywhere. 


BLATT 


BILLIARDS 


Since 1923 
Beautiful investments to play with... 
Also available through interior designers. 


NEW YORK CITY 


1.800.252.8855 


www.blattbilliards.com 
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pleasure, fitness is easy... 


Swim against a smooth current adjustable to 
any speed or ability. Ideal for exercise, water 
aerobics, rehabilitation and fun. Just 8' x 15', 
an Endless Pool™ is simple to maintain, eco- 
nomical to run, easy to install inside or out. 


For Our Free Video or DVD 
Call (800) 233-0741, Ext. 2540 
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ENDLESS POOLS" 


Endless Pools, te 
200 E Dutton Mill-Road 
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PRINCE CHARLES 


| continued from page 91 

_ always been this great thing about oak, 
it’s a sort of emotional historical trip— 
it’s the old ships and the old buildings 


and all this kind of old-fashioned oak | 


association.” Sweet chestnut, on the 
other hand, is also a good weather-resis- 
tant wood; moreover, as a hardwood 
| that is pale and beautiful, it has a far 
_ more contemporary look, and was thus 
an almost ideal choice for the Art in the 
Garden furniture. 

“The Prince came last summer and 
had a good look at all the prototypes,” 
Bullough recalls. “He spent a long time 
talking to the craftsmen in the four 
| workshops, including my own, who 
_ would be making the pieces. You can 
imagine that somebody in his situa- 


tion—well, you know, they meet a lot of 
people, but he was quite obviously very 


genuinely interested, very very passion- 
ately personally involv ed. He was par- 
ticularly gratified to discover that one of 
the craftsmen had been initially funded 
as an apprentice by one of the Prince’s 
own charities which he, the craftsman, 
was now effectively contributing to by 
helping to make the furniture the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of which would be 
channeled back into the charity. So it’s 
really a full circle that you’ve got.” 
Only 500 pieces a year are to be pro- 
duced, that being the extent of the 
wood that the Aconbury forest can 
withstand having taken out of it at a giv- 
en time and remain sustainable. Each 
piece of this limited edition will be 
individually numbered and hallmarked 
with the names of designer Stephen 
Florence, of the particular craftsman 
who made it, and of Duchy Originals, 
the entity established by the Prince 
to encourage sustainable farming and 
food production and to raise money 
for his charitable foundation. The soon- 
to-be-finished products—proudly evoc- 


ative of the vestigial arts and vanishing | 


crafts of the English countryside; envi- 
ronmentally sound, made as they are 
of Forestry Stewardship Council-certi- 
fied timber; and unblushingly royal 
by inspiration, association and i impri- 
matur—will presently be gracing gar- 
dens hither and yon. 0 


William Florence Ltd. 
Phone: 44-1497-8 31-066 
E-mail: sales@williamflorence.co.uk 
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Designs to see, from 
our advertisers... 


Building Against Hunger 
Architectural, engineering 
and contracting firms com- 
pete to build giant structures 
out of canned foods at 
CANSTRUCTION™ events 
around the country. The cans 
are then donated ™ 

to America’s Sec- 
ond Harvest food 
banks to aid in 
the fight against hunger. 


ARCHITECTURAL 






Architectural Digest 
and Crittall Windows, 
manufacturers of 
quality steel win- 
dows and doors, 
are proud national 
sponsors of this 
program. 


PHOTO: KEVIN WICK 


CANPAGNE TOAST BY ARUP. 
1999 NYC COMPETITION 


Visit Www.canstruction.com for more 


information. 
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Americana Fair 


In January, the The American Antiques 
Show will host 45 world-renowned 
Americana dealers for four days 
in New York. The Show, with 
Architectural 
Digest Editor- 
in-Chief Paige 
Rense as Hon- 
orary Chair, isa | 
benefit for the 
American Folk 
Art Museum. 

















FAME WEATHERVANE, c. 1890 
Wednesday, January 15, 2003 
6:30-9pm, Gala Benefit Preview 


January 16-19, 2003 
Open to the public 11am-9pm 


The Metropolitan Pavilion 
125 West 18th Street 
New York City 


For more information or to receive an 
invitation, please call (212) 977-7170 
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MANOR FOR ALL SEASONS 





continued from page 117 

The house, like all the best houses in 
London, has a history. Henry VIII's 
lord chancellor Sir Thomas More, the 
subject of A Man for All Seasons, had a 
house on this site. Another was built in 
the 17th century; it was enlarged and 
remodeled twice in the 18th century, 
leaving a legacy of fine chimneypieces, 
paneling and the staircase. 

Years passed, the house was divided 
by developers into apartments, and 
famous men lived within these walls, 
including painter James McNeill Whis- 
tler and art critic and collector Sir Hugh 
Lane. It was Lane who added the Neo- 
classical drama in the entrance hall and 
asked Sir Edwin Lutyens and Gertrude 
Jekyll to design the garden. 

More recently, designer John Stefani- 
dis lived here, first on one floor, then 
acquiring more until he had rooms 
from the bottom to the top. The 18th- 
century staircase connected them, and 
what had been separate apartments at 
every level became once again, as in- 
tended, a house. 

The rooms that Stefanidis created 
were renowned (see Architectural Digest, 
May 1987). “I was respectful of that,” 
says Kime, “and kept his superb stencil- 
ing, which is an important part of the 
house. Sally and Robert had bought 


some of John’s very good furniture, 





“Throughout it all, 
I had absolute trust in 
Robert,” says Greene. 





and I enjoyed working with that. My 
task was to turn a bachelor’s house in- 
to a family house, with something for 
everybody.” 

“Throughout it all, [ had absolute trust 
in Robert,” says Greene. “I love the house 
so much that I often think of it when 
I’m away. My mind wanders to thoughts 
of coming home, lighting the fire and 
putting my feet up on the very comfort- 
able sofa that Robert has given us. 

“The other day a friend said that our 
previous house, with its very grand 
rooms, felt like an embassy, but that this 
feels like a family home. That’s good. 
Robert got things right.” 0 





continued from page 159 
place. I would forsake everything else in 
the garden for this meadow.” 

There is another meadow on the slope, 
where spring fritillarias and cowslips are 
followed by daisies and foxgloves. Bud- | 
dleias on the hillside attract more but- 
terflies; a path is laid out above them so 
the flutter can be seen at eye level. 

Hedges are trimmed with care—wag- | 

8 ag. 
tails nest in them—and the new pool at: 
the front of the house he calls “my gift: 
to dragonflies.” 

That reflecting pool is 200 feet long: 
and 30 feet wide: “Quite a slab of wa- 
ter,” he says. “It moves time forward to 
the spirit of the late 17th century, the 
kind of formality that subsequent gen- 

| 





| 
| 

| 
“The house speaks,” | 
says Flappy Lane Fox. — 
“If had done too 
much decorating, it 
would have objected.” 





erations might have given the gardens), 


after Charles I returned from the Conti-- 
nent and made order and structure fash-- 
ionable for gardens in England. 

“I wanted to acknowledge the time: 
that has passed, yet I also wanted to add| 
something of ourselves—a woodland | 
garden, a rose garden, a gravel garden| 
for aromatic plants next to the house. | 

“A carpet of gravel is a device I use) 
often,” explains Martin Lane Fox. “You ; 





don’t need to plant too closely, you can\ 
see the shape of each specimen, caclill 
can seed freely. The drainage is good; ; 
tender plants survive the winter.” i 
Seasons progress as they have for 
centuries. Meadows are kept low until! 
late May, then they “let rip” until au--) 
tumn. In spring the bluebells spread a), 
blue haze; in summer swallows and! 
woodpeckers come near the house; in» 
autumn the goldfinch appears in the 
meadows; in winter grandchildren slide 
down the hill on tea trays after a sur- 
prise snowfall. i 
Time rolls on. This grand old lady of | 
a house has yielded up her seclusion) 
with dignity and interrupted her slum- 
ber gracefully, content to find herself in) 
such congenial company. 0 | 
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HOUGHTON HALL REDISCOVERED 





continued from page 127 
_ ings, the mythology on the ceilings. 
_ There was always mystery around the 
corner; each room had a different smell, 
and we used to explore the attics with 
_ flashlights. The house could be a bit 
daunting, but she made it come alive.” 

In 1990 he inherited and became the 
seventh Marquess of Cholmondeley, as 
well as the holder of the office of Lord 
Great Chamberlain. It was his turn to 
bring the house alive. 

Houghton was remarkably intact be- 
cause so many generations hadn’t been 
able to afford the whims of fashion. Lord 
Cholmondeley took his time. Working 
with discretion, caution and very good ad- 
vice, he reluctantly decided that some of 


signed at Rousham in Oxfordshire—so I 
wanted to include references to him. 

“Just over the garden wall I could see 
a little pediment on a utilitarian build- 
ing in the carpenter’s yard. That could 
have been designed by Kent, and it was 
just the proportions we needed, so it be- 
came a model for a rustic temple.” 

The parkland stretches wide. Lord 
Cholmondeley has replanted avenues of 
trees, so that the house is at the crossing of 
four vistas. There’s not a flower in sight 
—they’re all in the walled garden. The 
house deserves to dominate the landscape. 

His next project is to put contemporary 
sculpture in the parkland, half hidden in 


the trees, “but I would never put a modern 





Houghton Hall is now considered the 
finest Palladian house in England. 





the paintings and French furniture from 
the estate of his grandmother’s brother 
must be sold to finance essential repairs 
to the house. ‘That sale would also edit 
the house back to Walpole’s creation. 
The question was how much to do. 

A respect for time has guided his 
restoration of the house, but for the 
garden he could create something new, 
a memorial to his grandmother. “Flowers 
would be distracting next to the house,” 
he explains. “The five acres of walled 
kitchen garden was the perfect place. 

“Thad seen the garden that Isabel and 
Julian Bannerman designed for the Prince 
of Wales at Highgrove and admired 
their inventive imagination,” he contin- 
ues. “They work at an intuitive level, 
very much in keeping with the 18th cen- 
tury, and I think of them as William 
Kent figures, with a wide breadth of 
knowledge, able to do anything.” 

The plan was worked out with gar- 
deners Paul Underwood and Simon 
Martin: The five acres were quartered, 
then divided into smaller areas, with a 
double border more than 240 feet long 
down the middle. 

“With a border like that, you need 
something at the end, somewhere to 
walk to,” says Julian Bannerman. “I look 
around me when I’m deciding what to do, 
and it seemed extraordinary that Kent had 
| never designed anything for the garden 
or the parkland—think of what he de- 


piece where it would be at odds with the 
house,” he says. “With architecture as 
good as this, you don’t pick a fight.” 

The State Rooms are open to the pub- 
lic, but visitors do not see what were Wal- 
pole’s private rooms—the guest rooms on 
the floor above and the everyday rooms at 
ground level. They were designed with 
equal care. They’re not gilded, and ceil- 
ings have no ornamentation, but they 
are well proportioned, well detailed and 
appointed with much of their original, 
beautifully made furniture. These rooms 
are home to Lord Cholmondeley. 

Walpole’s study remains a private li- 
brary, and his books occupy the shelves. 
In the forced retirement of his last years 
he sat weeping in this room, searching 
in vain for a book that could distract 
him from the anguish of old age and 
loss of power. 

Houghton Hall now has a renewed 
focus on the Great Man, and the vigor 
of a new era is also in place. There’s 
more to come—in time. “Some things 
have already been done, some will be 
done later, some not at all,” says Lord 
Cholmondeley. “In a house like this, 
there’s no need to hurry.” O 





Houghton Hall is open on Sunday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and bank holiday Mondays, from 
1:00 to 5:00 p-m., Easter to the last Sunday 
in September. For more information, visit 
www.houghtonhall.com. 
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Cover: The great 
room of a Manhattan 
apartment located in 
the former police head- 
quarters. Architecture 
and interior design by 
Gwathmey Siegel. Af- 
ter photography by 
Paul Warchol. See page 
148. ABOVE RIGHT: 
The master bedroom 
of Joan Rivers’s Con- 
necticut country house. 
Before photography 
by Billy Cunningham. 
After photography 

by Mary E. Nichols. 
See page 174. 
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AN ARRESTING DEVELOPMENT 
Charles Gwathmey Streamlines a Police 
Gymnasium for Living 

Architecture and Interior Design by 
Gwathmey Siegel 

Text by Philip Nobel 

After Photography by Paul Warchol 


ADIRONDACK IDYLL 

Stephen Shadley Reimagines Six Cabins 
in the Catskills 

Interior Design by Stephen Shadley 
Text by Wendy Moonan 

After Photography by Scott Frances 


AN AMERICAN IN Paris 

Ordered Calm for a Designer on the 

Boulevard St.-Germain 

Interior Design by Thomas Pheasant 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
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190 


Joan Rivers Finds the Perfect Foil in Connecticut 
Text by Nancy Collins 

Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 

After Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


‘TRANSCENDENT IN TRIBECA 
Metallic Forms Galvanize an Uninspired 
New York Loft 

Architecture by Joseph M. Valerio, rata 
Text by Penelope Rowlands 

After Photography by Durston Saylor 


WHERE Co tor Is KING 

Arnold Scaasi’s Fitting Redesign in Palm Beach 
Text by Stephen Drucker 

Photography by Dan Forer 
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Modern furnishings fill 
the living room of a 
renovated New York | 
brownstone. Architec- | 
ture and interior de- | 
sign by Campion A. 

Platt. See page 212. 
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| Text by Joseph Giovannini Interior Architecture and Design 
| | After Photography by Durston Saylor by Hendrix/Allardyce 
| Text by Peter Haldeman 
206 A Lire ON THE WATER After Photography by Mary E. Nichols 








in Two Martha’s Vineyard Houses Recover Their 
HI Historic Spirit 
Architectural Design and Interiors by 
| Twanette Tharp 
| Text by Gerald Clark 
| In-Progress and After Photography by 
| Peter Vanderwarker 
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A Reconfigured Manhattan Duplex Forms 
| a Unified Whole 

Architecture and Interior Design by 

i Campion A. Platt, ara 
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After Photography by Durston Saylor 
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A Contemporary Design in Calgary Emerges 
from Its 1950s Shell 

| Architectural Design and Interiors by Paul Lavoie 
Text by Jeff Turrentine 

After Photography by Roger Brooks 





| A steel wall creates a loft. Architecture by 
sleeping areain the mas- Joseph M. Valerio. See 
ter suite of a Tribeca page 182. 
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Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Sources 


AD SHoppiING: ADVENTURES IN AUCKLAND 
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Photography by David O. Marlow 


Brerore & AFTER: PHILADELPHIA FREEDOM 
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Photography by Billy Cunningham 
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Rescued from Near Ruin, a Local Landmark 
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A hall in a Montecito, 
California, house by 
George Washington 


Smith. Interior design 
by Pamela Banker. See 
page 120. 
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A Ist-century marble 
lynx. See page 89. 
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AD Letters 








I found particular pleasure in 
the article on the Florida res- 
idence designed by architect 
Hugh Newell Jacobsen (“Prac- 
tical Magic,” November 2002), 
not only because the build- 


ing is an outstanding example 


of the art of architecture, illustrated with skillful 


and sensitive photography, but because you pub- 


lished an excellent floor plan. Spatial qualities are 


the very essence of architecture, and with a floor 














plan, the photographs come alive. 


POETIC JUSTICE 

I especially enjoyed the article on The 
Hay-Adams Hotel (November). The 
phrase describing the style as /uxe, 
calme, et volupté caught my eye, as it 1s 
from a poem, “L Invitation au Voyage,” 
by Charles Baudelaire. The poem is de- 
scriptive of a wondrous place with or- 
der, beauty and luxury everywhere— 
how apropos for the interiors of The 
Hay-Adams Hotel. 

LyNDA WILLIAMS SALISBURY 

JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


TROPICAL PARADISE 

Having lived on St. Croix some years 
ago, I want to tell you how appropriate 
and charming the residence as decorat- 
ed by Carleton Varney and Daniel Par- 
ker (November) truly is. The villa is 
everything an island house should be, 
and my husband and I thank you for 
presenting this delightful article in your 
always superior magazine. 

LoutsE GALEMBO 


| New York, NEw YorK 


— Peter Moy 


Orrawa, ONTARIO, CANADA 


APT PUPIL 

I am a student at San Clemente High 
School, and every month I look forward 
to Architectural Digest coming in the 
mail. My favorite feature is the Set De- 
sign articles, and I loved reading the lat- 
est on Harry Potter (“Set Design: Harry 
Potter’s Secret World,” November). I’m 
very interested in this field, and my goal 
is to design sets for movies. I would love 
to see more articles on set design. 
BRENNA BOZANIC 

SAN CLEMENTE, CALIFORNIA 


AN ARTIST'S EYE 
My eyes often focus on the big, colorful 
magazine resting peacefully on a top 
shelf in my local library. Six months ago 
I decided to slow down and take a look. 
I am so glad I did. I am a 65-year-old 
“late bloomer” who has discovered the 
joy of art. I am writing to let you know 
how much Architectural Digest has been 
an inspiration for my work. 
EpyTHE M. GAaNpy 
RENTON, WASHINGTON 

continued on page 36 
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ACQUISITIONS 
by IELIEIN RIBIDOIN 


“One of these and one of those and one...” Like a child in a candy store. 
Remember that feeling? Every single piece of candy looking so good you just wished 
you could have it all. Well, get ready to experience that old feeling once again. 
Meet Acquisitions by Henredon. Design after tempting design. Each piece unique; 
infused with the personality, the character...the evocative presence of the creations of 
brilliantly talented 18th, 19th and 20th century craftsmen. Italian, French, American, 
Scottish, English, Northern European cabinetmakers, whose art provided 
inspiration for generations yet to come. Working in fine mahogany, pine, walnut, 
cherry; achieving, by hand, finishes of matchless depth, richness, luminosity. 
Their magic recreated now in Acquisitions by Henredon. All the glory of antiques 
lovingly acquired, one by one, over time. Beautifully complemented by expertly 
tailored sofas, chairs, ottomans; sophisticated, upbeat designs, covered in a range 
of stunning designer fabrics. Acquisitions by Henredon. Come visit our candy store. 
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To the trade. To order catalogs using Master( Visa, for further product information or the name of the dealer nearest you, call Henredon, Dept. A23, at 1-800-444-3682. 


Visit our website at www.henredon.com 
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NEW DELTA AIR LINES /“ight starts JANUARY 11th FROM ATLANTA 


THE CARIBBEAN 


WE 


THE CARIBBEAN. 


After admiring our diverse architecture, after mingling with our multi-cultural people, it might surprise 
you to learn that this is an island in the tropics. This is Curacao — a little piece of Northern Europe 
in the Southern Caribbean. For more information, call your Travel Agent or Curacao tourism at 


1-800-3-CURACAO (328-7222). Ae 
CURACAO: 
q 


a er aa 


www.curacao-tourism.com 


Air service by American Airlines daily from Miami, Dutch Caribbean 
Airlines daily from Miami, and Air Jamaica five times a week from Atlanta, 
Baltimore/Washington, Boston, Chicago, Ft. Lauderdale, Houston, 
New York, Newark, Los Angeles, Orlando, Philadelphia and Miami. 











Amdega Conservatories, handmade ‘n England 
since 1874 from the finest timber and glass. 





Amdega and Machin design offices throughout « 
USA and Canada. Please call 1-800-449-7348 


www.amdega.com 


All other countries call +44 1325 468522 


AM DEGA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 

















| continued from page 26 


RINGLING RENOVATION 

Thank you so much for the wonderful 
look into the Ringling estate on Saraso- 
ta Bay (“Florida’s Ca d’Zan,” October 
2002). I visited the estate in the mid- 
90s and saw the disrepair the house 


| was in. You could see how beautiful it 


must have been in its time. So it was 


| a delight to see the results of all the 


hard work and artful detail that went 
into restoring John and Mable Ring- 
ling’s Venetian-style house. I guess V’ll 
have to visit Florida again soon to see 
the estate for myself. 

Nett T. STINSON 

REDONDO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


PORTRAIT OF AN ART DEALER 

As I turned the pages of the October 
issue, I was astounded by the “stroke of 
genius” that is André Emmerich and 
Susanne Bross Emmerich’s apartment. 
It mirrors the elegance, style and cul- 
ture of people who have nothing to 
prove and fit in perfectly in the sur- 
roundings they have created for them- 


| selves. Even without the paintings their 
| apartment would be chic. The most 


beautiful houses are not necessarily the 
most lavish. 

Maria BRUNNSCHWEILER 

CopPet, SWITZERLAND 


HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

This past week, while we were driving 
home from Portland, Oregon, my hus- 
band and I stayed overnight at the Ash- 
land Springs Hotel in Ashland, Oregon. 
I had learned of this renovated historic 
property when reading one of your re- 
cent issues (“AD Travels: The Ashland 
Springs Hotel,” June 2002). The hotel is 


| magnificent in every way, and we plan 


on returning for a longer stay. Please 
consider carrying more stories on reno- 
vated historic hotels; the one on the 
Ashland Springs Hotel introduced us to 
a real treasure. 

KATHERINE S. BaTTs 

D1ABLo, CALIFORNIA 





The editors invite your comments, 
suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, 

Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 
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If we were being completely honest, we would call every single 
issue of Architectural Digest the “Before & After” issue. The 
projects that we feature in this magazine each month reflect the 
sweeping visions of designers and architects whose job, in a 
sense, is to be dissatisfied with what has come before: old and 





inappropriate furnishings, wallcoverings and window treat- 
ments that miss the mark, floor plans that interrupt natural flow, color schemes that 
elicit cringes. Every project you see in our pages represents some sort of radical 
transformation; but only once a year do we show you the photographs that indicate 
the stages of this amazing process. We do it to remind you that no project is hope- 
less, no task too overwhelming. A room—or an entire house—that seems beyond 





redemption is, in fact, capable of being dramatically reborn. Such transformations 
may begin with dissatisfaction, but they always end with well-deserved pride. 




















Between the two comes inspiration—which is what we’re offering here. 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 





NANCY COLLINS (“Can We 
Talk?” page 174). “This is 
Joan Rivers Goes to the 
Country: Manolo Blahnik 
stilettos, long sable coat, 
full makeup,” contributing 
writer Nancy Collins says 
of visiting the funny lady at 
her country house in Con- 
necticut. “When it dawned 
on her that she was actually 
going to be living there, she 
bought a pair of Nikes. I 





knew then that she’d be- 
come a country squire!” Collins, a former correspondent for ABC 
News who has interviewed hundreds of celebrities, calls the house’s 
transformation “the most Before and After story I’ve ever covered— 
the old is so Before and the new so After.” She adds, “Joan is 
absolutely in love with the outdoors now. She’s a treemeister. She’l] 
make you walk around in your stilettos and look at trees with her.” 


ERAI AKE (“A Life on the Water,” 
page 206). When Gerald Clarke met 
‘Twanette Tharp, the nomadic rebuild- 
er of two Martha’s Vineyard houses, he 
learned that “as a young girl, she and 
her sister, Twyla Tharp, were in dance 
lessons together. But Twanette moved 


she set about be- 





toward othe1 things 


coming a sculptor, then found that she 


had a real knack for building houses.” 


Clarke is the author 


Happy, a biography 


of Capote and Get 
of Judy Garland. 





Joan Rivers. “She pointed things out and 





PAUL WARCHOL (“An Arresting Devel- 
opment,” page 148). “It’s the shortest 
commute I’ve ever had for an assign- 
ment—about 75 feet.” So reports Paul 
Warchol, a photographer who specializes 
in architecture, on shooting a Gwathmey 
Siegel-redesigned residence that once 
was the gymnasium for New York’s finest. 
“T can practically reach out and touch it 
from my office. In fact, it was from my 
office that I took some of the exterior 


» 


shots. It’s just an extraordinary space.’ 
J p 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM (“Can We Talk?” 
page 174; “Philadelphia Freedom,” page 
80; “Hotels: Phoenix Rising in Buffalo,” 
page 100). Contributing photographer 
Billy Cunningham, who has “been doing 
Befores since the first Before & After is- 
sue,” was treated to a walk-through of the 
ultimate Before by the resident herself: 


made some jokes along the way, but she 
had a strong vision for what would 





change—everything.” Cunningham also 
captured a dilapidated mansion that had become a hotel (“The won- 
derful detailing was kept, so it really feels as if the old building is with- 
in the modern interior”), as well as a hotel that gained new life as a 
luxury apartment (“You would never know it had been a hotel unless 
you were told”). His images have appeared in many books, including 
Tiffany Jewels, A Tiffany Christmas, Magnificent Tiffany Silver and Louis 
Comfort Tiffany. He is currently teaching a course on photographing 
interiors at the International Center of Photography in New York. 
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DESIGNERSvtLARGE 


Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Sources 








Betancourt’s Big Find 
eeking in the window of 
D. Stricklin Antiques 
the night before the shop 


opened, José Solis Betancourt 
knew he was going to be a 


x 
S 
a 


1] client. “Tt was filled with great 

| European antiques and large- 
scale items,” he recalls. “Quite 

| inspirational pieces!” Owner 
Debe Stricklin, who had run 





| a similar shop in Atlanta for 

| 15 years before opening in 
Georgetown, is known for her 
inventory of oversize furniture. 
| “I love big and bold,” she says, 

IT indicating some of the com- 











manding Continental and gar- 
| | | den furnishings, architectural 





who generally places her pieces 
in traditional interiors but feels 
“her objects have a stand-alone 


elements and unusual accent 





group of almost three-foot-tall 


carved stone monkeys from presence that would make them 


suitable for more contemporary 


France, each playing a different 
spaces as well.” 


instrument (above far right). “I 





| have an odd eye,” adds Stricklin. 
Her choices agree with Be- 
tancourt (right, holding an 


D. Stricklin Antiques 

1653 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20007 
202-333-1653 





pieces in the shop, including a 
| 18th-century Italian molding), 
| 
} 








Worldly Treasures 

“The piece always speaks to me—it’s a spontaneous decision,” says Susie Ma- 
ley-Zenz, explaining how she chooses the items that are displayed in ARK 
Antiques’ 26,000-square-foot warehouse. Such a personal selection process 
keeps Maley-Zenz on the go. “I travel all over the world, to places as remote as 
a pig farm in England or to a very sophisticated wholesale shop in Denmark,” 
she says. “Very rural to very polished.” Thanks to her global approach, she re- 
turns with pieces ranging from a circa |850—60 Shanxi province elm armchair 
(left) to Biedermeier sofas to English pine furniture. She has also started offering 
reproductions. “We make a lot of custom farm tables on-site,” she adds. Giv- 


en such variety, clients, including Annabel Bartlett, can’t resist coming back. 








ARK Antiques, Inc., | Anderson Ave., Moonachie, NJ 07074; 201-935-9500 
continued on page 44 























OH MICHAEL, YOU SHOULDN’T HAVE. 





OH MICHAEL. 


NICE IN ANY SIZE. NAUGHTY IN A 1/2 CARAT OR MORE. MAKE A BIGGER STATEMENT. 
VISIT THE DESIGN GALLERY AT ADIAMONDISFOREVER.COM 
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A DIAMOND IS FOREVER 
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The Odeon Stone Top Buffet by Bernhardt it’s more than a piece of furniture. It’s a part of you. 
! Find out about our collections or locate a dealer near 


you. Call 1.800.866.9201 or visit w ww. bernhardt.com., 


The Bernhardt family has been crafting fine furniture since 1589. 


BERNHARDT 


Ag 














One Rug at 
a [ime 


hen Annabelle Sell- 
dorf needs a rug for 
one of her modern- 

ist interiors, she heads straight 

for Carini Lang. The shop, 

owned by Joseph and Aurélie 

Carini, carries contemporary rugs 

(left) that are handwoven in Ne- 

pal from vegetable-dyed mate- . 


DESIGNERSa#LARGE 


rials. “Our production is small,” 
says Joseph Carini (far left, with 
Selldorf). “We keep ourselves 





flexible so we can change what 





we're doing.” And change they 
do. Carini works on custom 
projects frequently. “They go to 
great lengths to accommodate 





“Some rugs are 


1 


like great WOTrkKS their clients,” says Selldorf, “and 


apes the quality of their product is 
of all, he Says. superb.” To the trade. 
66 eat 2 
They have soul. Carini Lang, 16-18 Jay St. 


New York, NY 10013 
646-613-0497 

















After years of working in a traditional lighting shop, Mi- 
chael K. Eberle decided to “spice things up a bit,” he says. 
HH “People thought that polished-brass chandeliers were the 
only things available.” In 1993 he and Mary McDonagh 
opened Chimera, which offers “a cacophony of light 
fixtures” (right)—from a Czech crystal chandelier with 
Russian castings to “ultracontemporary” pieces by Ingo 


Maurer. “Their inventory is the most extensive and di- 


Chimera, 319 A St. 
verse in Boston,” says Jeffrey Bilhuber. Boston, MA 02210; 617-542-3233 


continued on page 48 
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Rolex Cellini Cellissima 





Motte chats white gold. 
’ For the name and location of 


an Official Rolex Jeweler, 





please call 1-800-367-6539. 


www.rolex.com 
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Laying the 
Best Groundwork 


The architects of Moore Ruble 
Yudell choose materials for their 
projects very carefully. “What 
you touch or walk on is critically 
important,” says Buzz Yudell 
(left, seated, with John Ruble). 
“It’s the first physical contact you 
have with a building.” To that 
end, they—along with Kaoru Ori- 
me and Yana Khudyakova (left, at 
rear), of the firm’s colors and 
materials department—are fans 
of Clovis Collection’s ceramic, 
cement and antique tiles and 


French limestone. To the trade. 





Clovis Collection, Inc. 
1527 Wilshire Blvd. 
Santa Monica, CA, 90403 
310-319-6104 








An Easton 
Favorite on 
Long Island 





D avid Easton is one of the __ sistant) has created Valley century Continental blue ma- 
many New York—area de- House Antiques (above) in an jolica vase that bears an image 
signers who make their way to 18th-century farmhouse. She of Medusa (above left). “Her 
Long Island, where onetime de- _ adeptly pairs Swedish furniture pieces are typical of the pastoral 
signer Merrill Stenbeck (who with antique lamps and unusual sophistication of European 

was Mark Hamptons first as- accent sieces, such as a 19th- country work,” remarks Easton. 


48 





Valley House Antiques Inc. 


855 Cedar Swamp Rd. 
Glen Head, NY 11545 
516-671-2847 


continued on page 52 








There are so many reasons to own a Bose Lifestyle DVD system. | 
And we've just added a new one. | | 
| 


Customizes sound to your room, so your Lifestyle’ DVD system 

will sound best where it matters most. And it’s only from Bose. 

No two rooms sound exactly the same. Where you place your speakers, room size 
and shape, reflective and absorption qualities...even whether a room has rugs 
or hardwood floors can affect sound. And until now, there wasn’t a simple way for 


home theater systems to account for these variables. Introducing the new ADAPTIQ 


audio calibration system, now available in Lifestyle? 35 and 28 DVD home enter-= a 


tainment systems. It listens to the sound in your particular room and automatically 
adjusts your Lifestyle? system to sound its best. So now, no matter what your room's 
acoustics, you'll enjoy action-packed movies and lifelike music delivered by a system 
performing to its fullest potential. ® The ADAPTIQ system Is just one reason you'll 
enjoy our Lifestyle® systems. Some others: An elegant media center with built-in 
DVD/CD player. Barely noticeable cube speakers. An Acoustimass® module that 
produces rich impactful bass. And an advanced universal remote tnat controls 
your system — even from another room. Bose Lifestyle? home entertainment systems. 


Now with the ADAPTiQ system, the height of our technology just got higher. 


For a FREE information kit, or names of dealers and Bose stores near you call: 


ask.bose.com/wm12 


1.800.ASK.BOSE ext.M12 









































Lifestyle’ 35 DVD 
home entertainment system 











Better sound through researcha 
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In the Showrooms By Jeffrey Simpson 





® Summer Hill 


“We wanted sleeker, more 
clean-lined pieces,” says Sum- 
mer Hill’s creative director, 
Rela Gleason, of its new furni- 
ture collection, “but we wanted 
to keep the classic styling.” Dis- 
played in its recently opened 
San Francisco showroom (415- 
355-1300), the line includes 








The Yankee chair, 


part of Summer Hill’s 


new furniture line 


@ Scalamandré 

The large collection of new 
fabrics at Scalamandré (800- 
932-4361) includes Elsie de 
Wolfe (right), a linen botanical 
design in which ferns are print- 


the Yankee chair, which Glea- 
son calls “almost Shaker-like.” 
She points out that its legs, 
when finished in ebony, make it 
a good match for contemporary 
furniture as well. The skirted 
Cheney chair and the St. Remy 
sofa are “more delicate,” while 
the sturdy Cole ottoman can 
easily double as a low table. 


® Gregory Evans 

Known for his work as the de- 
signer of David Hockney’s Los 
Angeles residence and beach 
house (he is currently designing 
Hockney’s studio and apartment 
in London), Gregory Evans has 
been creating fabrics in recent 
years. His designs, suitable for 
indoor or outdoor use, include 
Full Moon (left), a ticktacktoe 
pattern, and Chinese Iris, which 
has stylized black sprigs scat- 
tered among white circles on 
gray. They are available at the 
‘Thomas Lavin showroom in 
West Hollywood (310-278-2456). 


ed on a background of white, 
tomato, gold, pea or brown. 
Palampore (right) has a pattern 
of lush flowers and seedpods on 
a speckled linen. Among the 
colors are coral and maize on 
shrimp, and cherry and maize 
on aqua. Royal Flush, another 
print, depicts playing cards on 
a dark red linen, and Ewe Two 
has rows of sheep on a cotton- 
viscose blend. 





“The times dictated a need for 
classical consistency,” says Rela 
Gleason of Summer Hill. 


®@ Donghia 

Métaphores, a 20-year-old 
French textile firm started by 
Olivier Nourry, is now exclu- 
sively distributed in the United 
States through Donghia Furni- 
ture/ Textiles (800-366-4442). 
La Marseillaise (above), a cotton, 
has stripes of various widths; 

in one color combination, the 





background is gray and the 
stripes are bordeaux. La Bastide 
is a sheer linen fabric that is wo- 
ven with two different yarns to 
achieve a crosshatched appear- 
ance. It is available in 23 colors, 
among them yellow, beige, 
lavender, gray and several shades 
of orange, including one called 
feu, or fire. 

continued on page 54 
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SMITH FINE JEWELERS 
800-407-6484 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION 949.458.4200 
www.corumtimepieces.com 
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The Modern Age 
in South Florida 


or the eye-catching pieces 

that accent his interiors, 

Charles Allem heads to 
an unlikely place—Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida. “It’s an offbeat lo- 
cation to find anything,” says 
Allem, but what he finds are orig- 
inal pieces by Karl Springer, Paul 
Evans (right), Josef Hoffmann 
and other 20th-century innova- 
tors at Space Modern. “It’s great 
to use their pieces in a serious 
interior,” says Allem (above, at 
the shop). “It gives them a twist.” 

Instead of Eames and Knoll 

standbys, owners Gordon and 
Jackie McNichols carry “unusu- 
al, eccentric pieces,” such as 
an over-six-foot-tall Hoffmann- 
designed chair and a plywood 
rocker by Gregg Fleishman. 
“They’re like pieces of sculp- 


ture,” says Allem. 
Space Modern, 2335 N.E. 26th St 


Fort Lauderdale, FL 333¢ 
954-564-6100 





on 














“We specialize in 
good design from 
the 20th century— 

period,” says 


Gordon McNichols. 








Classic Meets 
Contemporary 


“Looking at the rugs he presents is like looking at art 
without preconceived ideas—there’s always a won- 
derful surprise,” Thad Hayes says about F. J. Hakim- 
ian. The long-established New York dealer has just 
introduced new rugs that are derived from vintage 
and antique carpets in his collection, including some 
inspired by Wiener Werkstatte and Swedish modern 
designs. “There’s a rug based on an original Aubus- 
son,” says Hayes, “that’s amazingly vibrant, and it 
suits the contemporary taste for beautiful things you 
can actually live with.” 

The rugs, handmade in China, Iran, Turkey and 
Nepal, include Benedictus, a pattern modeled ona 
1930s French Art Déco original, and Swedish Square 
Il, a 1950s-style basket-weave design. 





FJ. Hakimian, 136 E. 57th St. 
New York, NY 10022; 212-371-6900 


F. J. Hakimian’s Bene- 
dictus, based on a 1930s 
Art Déco design 


continued on page 56 
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THE NEW RANGE ROVER. 
HIGHER GROUND. 


What defines the evolution of a 





Tc MA (¢ LACH AVAO} Ty you experience 
the new 2003 Range Rover, getting there 
is as rewarding as being there. With a new 
cross-linked Electronic Air Suspension that 


provides unprecedented comfort and capability | 


1 
world-class vehicle? The ability to scale | 
alchemy of its luxurious waterfall-lit wood and 
leather interior that indulges the soul. 
No wonder Car and Driver magazine 


selected it “Best Luxury Sport-Utility Vehicle.” 





! 
over almost any terrain. And the special | | 
The new Range Rover for 2003. From Land Rover. 


The most well-traveled vehicles on earth. 






| 
THE LAND ROVER EXPERIENCE | 


| 
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RANGE ROVER 
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The Art of Zen Living 














t was a tableau of a Japanese 

house: simple tansu with no 

decorations or ornate locks 
or handles, a low table adorned 
with moss in recessed compart- 
ments and one white Phalaenop- 
sis—all framed by natural linen 
hangings and black rocks on a 


Made in the 
Shade 





polished-cement floor,” says 
Judith Kanner, describing the 
window display at Japanache 
that drew her into the store and 
the sensibility that has kept her 
coming back. “The selection is 
consistent, elegant and compat- 
ible with my aesthetic,” she says. 


custom lampshade, but the Boston- 


It’s been nearly a century since 


Blanche P. Field made her first 


based company, today owned by 
Stephen G. W. Walk and John 
Schieffelin, is stronger than ever. 
Now that a second shop has opened 
in New York (right), Manhattan de- 
signers, such as Peter Marino, have 
a local source for the meticulously 
crafted shades, which are hand- 
made to order (left) from start to 
finish. The shop offers bases, finials 


and hardware as well. To the trade. 


New York, NY 10022; 212-355-6616 


Owner Suzanne Cavlovic 
(above left, with Kanner, right) 
carries mostly pieces from the 
Kyoto area and mixes in Japa- 
nese folk art and accessories from 
Thailand, Indonesia and Africa. 





fi) 





A stone planter and a 
ceramic vase from 
Thailand, above, with 
a tansu, at Japanache 


She also represents a California 
artist, Daniel Pollock, who cre- 
ates low tables and stools. “He 
works with wood in a very mini- 
malist way,” says Cavlovic. “His 
pieces fit right in.” 





Japanache, 146 N. Robertson Blvd., West Hollywood, CA 90048; 310-657-0155 
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continued on page 61 
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ways—often spectacular, sometimes sublime, always unforgettable. | 
This is the world as interpreted by Holland America. Where you ll sail in}! ¢ 
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just find all your needs answered, without uttering so much as a word. 
|CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 1-877-SAIL HAL, EXT 757 WWW.HOLLANDAMERICA.COM 
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CLAREMONT RUG COMPANY 


ete 


“One of the world’s best sources of antique carpets” 





Jan David Winitz 
Founder & President 


“Claremont’s clients have} 
long valued rugs not just as! 
decorative items, but as ree 

) 


art, and real investments. | 


— Wall Street Journal 








Antique Serapi, 9ft. 7in. x 12ft. 10in., a majestic, early piece with an entirely original color palette. 


Visit our award-winning Website—www.claremontrug.com 


n to view the Serapi above & 200 other art-level carpets 


PAAR AG ane niaraan + Nno 
Mages tnat Can be enlarged to 400%. 





Q) 


ur color catalog ($12) offers an additional look at our vast collection. 


| 
4 


1-800-441-1332 © 6087 Claremont Avenue, Oakland, CA 94618 e sales@claremontrug.com 
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Linda Searl’s Perfect Fit 


Linda Searl looked at a lot of light 
fixtures for a client’s house in Col- 
orado, but none of them were quite 
right. So she went to New Metal 
Crafts in Chicago, where she collab- 
orated with owner James Neumann 
(above, right, with Searl and fore- 
man Bill Williams) on the perfect 
custom fixture. “We gave them 
sketches of the piece and let them 
develop the details,” she says. The 
shop, which was started by Neu- 
mann’s father in 1933, specializes in 
decorative lighting. The company 
designs its own line of “transitional” 
pieces and carries antique fixtures, 
which can be refurbished or repli- 
cated in its workshop. 





New Metal Crafts, Inc., 812 N. Wells St. 
Chicago, IL 60610; 312-787-6991 





“We have an emphasis 
on design integrity and 
scale,” says Neumann. 





Designers and crafts- antique ones at New 
people fabricate light Metal Crafts’ Chicago 
fixtures and replicate workshop (above). 


continued on page 62 
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©The Devon Shop 


Decorators Source 
Over 65 Years 


IDI omar mee TT 
furniture in a spacious atmosphere 
State Oe RES CRG 
own individual environment. 

Visit our trade showroom and 
select from our vast collection of 
Jae) gtit-VE-ViCCM Oxo iielemiam al ltg ely sites 
for living rooms, dining rooms, 
and bedrooms. . 

Each item is carved by hand 
in the classic design of the period 
and signed by the woodcarver; 
upholstered pieces are finished to 
pee bite-Li CIMA LAOM IE eca tae 
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Complete Design Service. 


Workshop On Premises 
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A London Home 
for English Antiques 
hose looking for English Sern g ne 


antiques in London need 

look no further than Ronald 
Phillips. The family business, 
in its second generation, is run 
by Simon Phillips, who chooses 
his inventory, of 18th- and 19th- 
century English furniture and a 
comprehensive collection of 
mirrors, based on “quality, col- 
or, patina and authenticity.” 

After operating for two years 
in the space next door, Phillips 
has moved his stock back into a 
renovated and expanded show- 
room. The shop, complete with 














wood-paneled walls, shows off signers. Phillips also has antique 
pieces such as an 18th-century barometers, which are scattered 
blue-japanned double-dome throughout the shop, and dedi- 
bureau-cabinet and a circa 1770 _ cates an entire room to his am- 
mahogany revolving rent table, _ ple selection of clocks, including 
which have lured in Alexa a George IT mahogany tall case 
Hampton, among other de- clock (above left). 0 





Ronald Phillips Ltd., 26 Bruton St., London WIJ 6QL; 44-20-7493-234 | 


A blue-japanned bu- 
reau-cabinet and a re- 
volving rent table at 
Ronald Phillips, above 
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Sandra Nunnerley Returns to Her Kiwi Roots and Hits Her Favorite Shops 
Text by Christopher Petkanas/Photography by David O. Marlow 


Lert: Sandra Nunner- 
ley, at an Auckland 

ho yacht basin, prepares 
for a day of shopping. 
BELow: Harbor views. 







u 










SUNT 








VERY WINTER DESIGN- 
er Sandra Nunnerley 
trades the chill of her 
adopted home of New York 
for the balminess of her na- 
tive New Zealand. When any- 
one asks, she says that the pur- 
pose of her trips to Auckland 
is to see her family and catch 
up with old Kiwi friends. 
But behind that explana- 
tion lurks a seductive secret: 
| Nunnerley’s visits to the City 
of Sails also have a substantial 
shopping component. After a 
bout of intensive retail thera- 
py, she arrives back in Man- 
hattan invigorated, inspired— 
and flush with purchases. 
continued on page 66 





ABOVE: Nunnerley Lert: Carpets in a 
visits the shop for its spectrum of colors, pile 
custom carpetsof New weights and textures 
Zealand wool—“what __ line a showroom wall. 
every carpet of quality Wool sisal samples fill 
is made of,” she says. the basket. 











The Muscle Car with Brains 


a 


Remember wishing 


every stoplight 
was a Starting block? 


Remember when 


an accelerator 
lived up to its name? 


Os 


The new Infiniti M45 

340-horsepower V8 

0-60 in 6.1 seconds* 
Climate-controlled front seats 

TULUM Ae aero tele 

ATCT Ng oa TOM CLEC 6 O10 hale 
Infiniti.com/M45 


Accelerating the future 


INFINITE 





APARTMENTO 


LEFT AND BELOw: BELOw Lert: Region- 
The shop showcasesa _ ally made, hand-tufted 
range of contemporary —_ and - brushed mohair 
furniture designed rugs by Masterweave 
by owners Chris Gee Textiles are also avail- 
and Stuart Bowman. able at Apartmento. 





























Apartmento’s Chris Gee and Stuart Bowman “generate more design 
buzz than anyone else in New Zealand,” says Nunnerley. 


continued from page 64 tel, built as a private house JOHN MOORE 
“There’s a strong tradition in 1910 of kauri and rimu TRIBAL ART 
of handwork in New Zealand woods and located in the city’s Lert: “John has been 
| nee : ss] gata ae EeaINs > oe to all the Polynesian is- 
that dates from colonial times, fashionable Parnell neigh- lands, lived with Heat 
’ 


when making things was a 
part of growing up,” says 
Nunnerley. “Like Italy, many 
towns are famous for par- 
ticular crafts, most of which 
are sold in Auckland. And the 
Maori, the Polynesian people 
native to New Zealand, are ex- 
traordinary artisans. A lot of 
American designers go to Aus 
tralia to shop, but this is the 
new frontier.” 

Nunnerley’s base of oper- 
ations is McMahons Villa Ho- 


borhood. Graced with a pair 
of wide stacked verandas, the 
inn has pressed-tin and or- 
nate plaster ceilings, richly 
detailed woodwork and sev- 
en guest rooms decorated in 
a contemporary English (i.e., 
no chintz) idiom. This month 
VieMahons is filled with sail- 
nthusiasts in town for 
erica’s Cup. 
fied by a huge New 
Le | ied break- 


aay 


0 7 





hunters and knows all 
the Maori tribal el- 
ders,” says Nunnerley, 
with stools from New 
Guinea. Moore also 
offers Maori and oth- 
er tribal artifacts. 
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Range available in 30; 36; 48 and 60" 


eans to get there. Discover the best of both cooking worlds, with our flexible gas cooktop and dual- 
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DUAL-STACKED BURNERS. Jo turn the level of cooking 
up a few notches, we created a dual-stacked burner design. 
You now have the most control imaginable, from searing heat 


to a subtle flame, with a melt feature on one burner. 


OVEN CONTROL KNOB. With a simple 
turn of the wrist, you can now set each and 
every cooking mode from a single control knob. 


(i. Ht p. e i A bays 
i as 1 a We also designed the digital temperature 


readout to be easily viewed while cooking. 
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DUAL CONVECTION OVEN. Two fans and four heating HIDDEN CONTROL PANEL. When not 
elements give you precise control over eight cooking modes. To ensure in use, the oven presents a sleek, clean face. 

that all this technology never overwhelms, we gave it easy-to-use When youre ready to cook, push to open and 
controls. A full-extension bottom rack provides better access to foods. the all-glass control panel flips into position. 









Sub-Zero. Corporate companion and kitchen soul mate of Wolf cooking products. For more \ 
aC) 


than five decades, Sub-Zero’s premier built-in refrigerators have been the definitive Sa 
| a Made by hand. Tested to the nth degree. Now, every single ingredient that 
ee ci the perfect refrigeration system also goes into the perfect cooking instrument. 





1.800.332.1405 for the location and showroom nearest you. | 
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the highest quality - 


traditional wood floors— 
one plank and 


one home at a time. 





Call for your free brochure 
1-800-595-9663 

In Colorado: 

1-866-595-9663 toll-free 
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Contact your designer or architect. | i 
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continued from page 66 
fast, she hits the ground run- 
ning, stopping first at E. B. 
Tolley & Co., producers of 
sumptuous shorn and long- 
wool lambskin rugs and bed- 
coverings. “Their plushness 
and warmth make them a 
natural in ski lodges,” Nun- 
nerley says. “No lambskins 
are silkier or more supple.” 
The animals also supply the 
prized wool for the luxuri- 
ous carpets at Sallée Carpet 
Looms. Unlike most carpet 
companies, Sallée pointedly 
and proudly does not offer a 
basic color range: Every color 
is custom. The firm will pro- 
duce even the smallest run, 
and orders are filled with mul- 
tiple widths, thereby mini- 
mizing seams and waste. “It’s 


a truly bespoke operation,” 
says Nunnerley. 

Sheep are the protagonists, 
too, at White Linen, which 
Gilly Halliday runs by ap- 
pointment and over the In- 
ternet. Luxury European bed 
linens and bath towels are the 
company’s core business, but 
what especially attracts Nun- 
nerley are the handloomed 
cushion covers, blankets and 
off-the-bolt fabrics of Stans- 
borough Fibres. Owners Barry 
and Cheryl Eldridge have 
the only commercial flock of 
Stansborough Gotlands in the 
world. “The breed is known 
for its rainbow of grays, from 
silver to charcoal,” notes Nun- 
nerley. “And the yarn is not 
only soft and lustrous but 

continued on page 76 


Ricut: “New Zealand 
has more sheep than 
people,” says the de- 
signer, at a local farm. 


WHITE LINEN 


ABove: Nunnerley 
and owner Gilly Halli- 
day, right, look over 
wool textiles with 
Cheryl Eldridge of 
Stansborough Fibres. 





ABove Lert: Halliday 
offers a selection of 
Stansborough Fibres’ 
handloomed fabrics 
and throws (top left) 
and European linens. 
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by Patek Philippe 


For information: Patek Philippe, Dept. 705, ola) Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York 10020. Tel: (212) 218 1240. www.patek.com 





wnsview cabinetry collection 


is available through authorized 


en de 


SCOTTSDALE 

Downs ttsdale (480) 563-2577 
BEVERLY HILLS CA 
Downsview Kitchens (310) 858-1008 
DEL MAR cA 
Kitchen S (858) 350-5995 
MONTEREY (Seaside) cA 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey (831) 899-3303 
SAN FRANCISCO cA 
Kitchen Studio 150 (415) 864-5093 
SAN RAFAEL CA 
Lamperti Associates (415) 454-1623 
SANTA BARBARA CA 
Design ) (805) 563-2003 
DENVER co 
Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc. (30 

VAIL (Edwards) co 
Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc (970) 926-1355 
NEW CANAAN cT 
Kitchens By Deane (203) 972-8836 
STAMFORD cT 
Kitchens By Deane (203 8 
DANIA (Dcota) FL 
Downsview Kitchens (954) 927-1100 
NAPLES FL 
Downsview Kitchens 39) 262-1144 
ATLANTA GA 
Design Galleria 10111 
HONOLULU HI 
Details International (808) 521-7424 
CHICAGO (Barrington) 

Insignia Kitchen & Bath (847) 381 
CHICAGO (Highland Park) 

nuHaus (847) 831-1330 
LOUISVILLE (Prospect) KY 
Signature Kitchens (502) 292-0645 
BOSTON (Wellesley) MA 
Wellesley Kitchens, Inc (781) 237-5973 
WEST BOYLSTON MA 
(508) 835-6300 
BIRMINGHAM MI 
Kitchen Studio (248) 645-0410 
MINNEAPOLIS 

North Star Kitchens, LLC 


ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) 
Cutter’s Custom Kitchens 


CHARLOTTE 

Design Studio 

MORRISTOWN 

Leonardis Kitchen Interiors (973) 829-7112 
LAS VEGAS NV 
Ebéniste, Inc (702) 368-2280 
HUNTINGTON NY 
Euro Concepts, Ltd (631) 493-0983 
NEW YORK NY 
Euro Concepts, Ltd (212) 688-9300 
MT. KISCO NY 
(914) 242-9011 
CLEVELAND (Willoughby Hills) OH 
Faralli’s Kitchen & Bath (440) 944-4499 
TOLEDO OH 
Jon Merrell Kitchens (419) 246-0991 
PHILADELPHIA PA 
Joanne Hudson Associates (215) 568-5501 
DALLAS 

Redstone Kitchens & Baths 

SAN ANTONIO 

Palmer Todd, Inc (210) 341-3396 
WASHINGTON D.C. (Herndon) VA 
(703) 834-6121 


Kitchens by Design, Inc 


Empire Kitchens 


Design Solutions, Inc 
SEATTLE 
Rice’s Cabinetry by Design 
MADISON 
Kitchens of Disti n, Inc (608) 271-1313 
CANADA 
CALGARY AB 
Empire Kitchen & Bath (403) 252-2458 
VANCOUVER BC 
Space Inc (604) 681-5994 
TORONTO ON 
C (416) 481-5101 
TORONTO ON 
Yorkville n Cent (4)é 0 


MONTREAL 


Multiform Kitchens 


Downsview Kitchens 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Cocinas + Diseno 


PUERTO RICO 


Cocinas + Diseno 
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continued from page 72 
strong, which makes it great 
for upholstery.” 

Hungry for a hit of contem- 
porary furniture, she moves 
on to Apartmento. Owned by 
Chris Gee and Stuart Bow- 
man, the store features the 
team’s collection of sleek, 
linear furnishings in oak and 
maple. “These men generate 
more design buzz than any- 
one else in New Zealand,” 
says Nunnerley. Apartmento 
is also her source for what are 
billed as the only deep-pile 
hand-tufted and -brushed mo- 
hair rugs anywhere, made by 
Masterweave Textiles. 

Knowing that English an- 
tiques can be better priced in 
New Zealand than in England, 
the designer heads for Barry 
Thomas Antiques, where— 
in less time than it takes to 
unwrap a stick of gum—she 


age We hs 


ee 


; 





SOOSESSHOOSOCESCcoeeeerrererr" 


FHE GALLERIES 


Lert: Director Kath- 
lene Fogarty tells 
Nunnerley about a 
19th-century ancestral 
figure from Sumba at 
the gallery, which car- 
ries regional, Indone- 
sian and Pacific Island 
work. The bench is a 
Humphrey Ikin design. 





oy 


“There’s a strong tradition of handwork in New Zealand that dates back to colonial 
times, when making things was a part of growing up,” says Nunnerley. 




















becomes the thrilled owner 
of a handsome brass basin 
from the Channel Islands. 
‘Thomas rounds out his stock 
with other European antiques 
and period reproductions. 

At FHE Galleries, Nunner- 
ley considers adding a delicate 
Maori kete, or basket, and a 
striking 19th-century cloak— 


E, BROREEY 
& CO. 


Lert: General manag- 
er Carol Little uses a 
cup’seamer to join to- 
gether lambskins for 
custom rugs and bed 
and cushion coverings. 
Far Lert: “I just had 
a lambskin done in 
black for a ski lodge,” 


says Nunnerley. 


both made of flax and feath- 
ers—to her collection of New 
Zealand primitive art and 
furniture. With an eye to fat- 
tening her trove even more, 
she calculates that there is 
still time to race out to John 
Moore Tribal Art in Pirongia 
and be back in Auckland in 

continued on page 78 








SHARE AQUOS’ THEATER 


uplifted 


©2002 Sharp Corporation 


Introducing AQUOS Theater. The world’s first HDTV-compatible 30-inch* liquid crystal television 
Technology COUpled with the world’s first 1-Bit multi-channel digital audio system. Watch crystal-ciear images. 
Discover sounds that you've never heard before with 1-Bit technology. And enjoy sleek design 


* 


™ 
Screen size: 29.51" (measured diagonally) S h a i Dp 
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Knowing that English 
antiques can be 
better priced in New 
Zealand than in England, 
Nunnerley heads for 
Barry Thomas Antiques. 





[ DBARRY. THOMAS ANTIQUES LTD. 





continued from page 76 
time for dinner. Amid jade 
short clubs and mulberry-bark 
tapa cloths, Nunnerley dis- 
covers a pair of low, elongat- 
ed stools carved with masks— 
stools she can picture in a 
1940s-flavored room with tro- 
phy pieces by Jacques-Emile 
Ruhlmann and Jean Royere. 
“Not so long ago New 
Zealand was known for rug- 
by, horse racing, warm beer 
and not a whole lot else,” 
Sandra Nunnerley reflects. 


“But all that’s changed. Today G / SS” f NEW | 
there’s great wine, amazing Yi Yitters 5 Liane Oe ZEALAND 


food and world-class sailing.” 
Pause. “And did I mention 
the shopping?” 

















AUCKLAND SOURCES 


| Sallée Carpet Looms, 69 St. Georges Bay Road, Parnell; 64-9-309-5733. Carpets of New Zealand wool 





BARRY THOMAS 
ANTIQUES 

ABove: Displayed in 
the 5,000-square-foot 
shop (above left) are 
European antiques, 
19th-century Chinese 
items and reproduction 
furniture and acces- 
sories. “It’s the antiques 
shop in Auckland,” says 
the designer. 


2 Apartmenito, 8 Drake Street, Freeman's Bay; 64-9-309-7646. Contemporary furniture, and mohair rugs by Masterweave Textiles 
3 FHE Galleries, 2 Kitchener Street; 64-9-302-4108. Pacific Island and Indonesian artifacts, contemporary art and objects 


4 E.B. Tolley & Co., 1/322 New North Road, Newton; 64-9-379-2460. Lambskin rugs and bedcoverings 
5 Barry Thomas Antiques, 93 Great South Road, Remuera; 64-9-520-4090. European antiques and reproductions 
6 John Moore Tribal Art, 261 McClure Street, Pirongia; 64-7-871-9088. Tribal art and artifacts and reproductions 


White Linen (noi ‘ www.whitelinei.co.nz, 64-9-412-2972. European textiles and linens, and fabrics by Stansborough Fibres 
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For design consultations 
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Philadelphia Freedom 


A Spacious Apartment Is Liberated from Rooms in the Old Barclay Hotel 
Interior Design by Harry Schnaper/Text by Cynthia Zarin/Photography by Billy Cunningham 


BEFORE 


FTER YEARS OF LIV- 

ing on Philadelphia’s 

Main Line, the clients, 
a couple in the travel busi- 
ness with two teenage chil- 
dren, decided it was time to 
turn tack and move into the 
city. But where? As they were 
looking at properties, the own- 
ers of the Barclay, the grand 


old hotel on Rittenho 





Square, decided to convert it 
into luxurious private resi- 
dences. The idea fit: Consum- 
mate travelers themselves, 
they found the thought of 
living in a transformed hotel 
appealing, and they snapped 
up one of the largest apart- 
ments—5,000 square feet 
that, when they bought it, 
consisted of a vast hallway 





linking many generously pro- 
portioned, albeit slightly shab- 
by, hotel rooms. 

To perform the sleight of 
hand, they called in New 
York designer Harry Schna- 
per, whose current projects 
include the renovation of an 
Art Déco apartment on Fifth 
Avenue, a house in Sagapo- 

continued on page 82 


New York designer 
Harry Schnaper (top 
left) turned rooms at 
the Barclay Hotel in 
Philadelphia into an 
apartment. ABOVE 
LEFT AND ABOVE: The 
hall became a gallery. 
Walker Zanger lime- 
stone on floor. Glustin 
consoles. Charles Ed- 
wards sconces. 
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“It took a great deal of vision to turn 
these hotel rooms into an apartment, 
but the clients were game.” 


LEFT AND ABOVE: The 
new family room. The 
armchair, covered ina 
Brunschwig & Fils cut 
velvet, is by William 
Switzer, as are the side 
tables. Kravet pillow 
stripe. Schumacher 
drapery damask. 


continued from page 80 
nack and the renovation of 
his own 1850 farmhouse in 
Columbia County, which he 
calls, gleefully, “a disaster.” 
“IT was fascinated by the 
space,” he says. “It took a great 
deal of vision to imagine these 
hotel rooms turned into a clas- 
sic apartment, but the clients 
were game. The key was to 
use one of the hotel hallways 
to create a spacious gallery, 
with rooms leading off of it.” 





It was an immense under- 
taking. Most of the floors 
and door openings were ei- 
ther revamped or replaced. 
Schnaper kept the original 
windows and installed new 
French doors that funnel 
light through the apartment. 
“We needed to take into ac- 
count the Old World feel 
of the hotel,” Schnaper re- 
marks. “The apartment is 
just above the tree line, and 
it looks out over all of old 
Federal Philadelphia, onto 
the rooftops of 19th-century 
town houses.” 

The entrance hall opens 
immediately onto the long 
gallery. Early on in the proj- 
ect, a shopping trip to Paris 
yielded a pair of Louis X VI- 

continued on page 84 
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_ We’re looking for homes lighted 
__ by Schonbek crystal chandeliers, 
beautiful rooms that we 

can photograph and feature in 
SI ere CMe Ce coe Lette 

IO Oe ere eR Cis Cee im riete 
Room Design Contest and 

made lots of friends. We were 
gratified to discover how our 
aires oem Cee 

That experience was so rewarding, 
we’re repeating the Contest. 

If you have a Schonbek or plan to 
buy one, please enter! 

Grand prize is $10,000. Six 
runners-up win $1,000 each. 
VCRs ICs 
designers will be awarded $500. 
Deadline for entries 

May 15, 2003. No entry fee. 

Call us for a brochure with contest 
details, or visit our website. 
And ask your architect or 
designer to specify Schonbek. 


Call 800-836-1892 





Schonbek Worldwide Lighting Inc., 61 Industrial Blvd., Plattsburgh NY 12901-1908. 
email: sales@schonbek.com Tel: 800.836.1892 or 518.563.7500 Fax: 518.563.4228 

















RiGut: To make “an 
elegant formal dining 
room” from one of the 
hotel rooms (above), 
Schnaper used a circa 
1880 table and a 1920s 
giltwood chandelier he 
found at the Marché 
aux Puces in Paris. Os- 
borne & Little striped 
wallcovering. 


Ricut: The sitting 
room now accesses the 
dining room through 
the archway. Glant 
velvet on settee. Fab- 
ricut damask on Louis 
XV-style chairs. Old 
World Weavers drap- 
ery trim. BELOw: 
Walls were removed 
to join the spaces. 








continued from page 82 

style gilt-bronze lanterns and 
a pair of Rococo Revival con- 
soles. The limestone floor is 
a classic shadow box design: 
In the windowless hall, the 
dark stone framing paler 
squares gives the effect of 
light playing down through 
an imaginary trellis. 

The reception rooms are 
off the gallery, and, Schnaper 
explains, rooms for entertain- 
ing were a must. “The couple 
are extremely congenial—ev- 
ery Friday night they have a 
Sabbath dinner and invite the 
world.” (The late-19th-cen- 
tury table in the formal din- 
ing room expands to seat 14.) 

The clients’ Main Line 
house was full of color—a 
palette of peach and blue—but 
for this project, they chose 
more neutral, urban tones: 
taupe and white with sage- 

continued on page 86 
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SHOWROOMS NATIONWIDE call (508) 763-9224. 
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continued from page 84 

green notes, a nod to the legacy of the 
Barclay, which was built in 1929 and lat- 
er bought by Philadelphia millionaire 
John McShain, who owned a sizable es- 
tate in Ireland. 

Throughout the apartment, texture 
gives the rooms interest: A pair of wood 
armchairs in the family room are cov- 
ered in taupe cut velvet; the sofa pil- 
lows are covered in a chocolate stripe; 
underfoot, the custom rug is striped al- 


ternately in wool and silk; in the master 
bedroom, checkered sheers filter the 
morning light that shines over the square. 
‘The massive brass bed, armoire and chan- 
delier were brought by the clients from 
their former residence. 

“The scale of the rooms was extraor- 
dinary,” says Schnaper. “The ceilings 
are 11 feet high, and the windows are 
just huge. We had to dream up the floor 
plan. The kitchen—and remember, there 
was no kitchen; this was a hotel—is ad- 
jacent to the family room and reached 
through pocket doors, creating a won- 
derful space that can be used for either 
formal or informal entertaining.” 

The transformation took, impossibly 
enough, only 10 months. “We had a 
great crew,” says Schnaper, “and they 
got right to it. There’s a tremendous 
renaissance going on now in Philadel- 
phia, and it’s terrific to be a part of that. 
The clients were up to the challenge. 
If you walk into the apartment now, 
no vestige of the hotel remains. They 
tell me they adore the apartment,” he 











laughs. “T hope it’s true!” 0 








“The couple are extremely 


they have a Sabbath dinner 














ABOVE: The master 
bedroom in transition. 
Lert: The residents 
asked to retain their 
existing furniture for 
the room. Lee Jofa 
sheer. Greff chair and 
ottoman fabric. 


Beow: A hotel bath 
was expanded into the 
wife’s master bath, 
which “she wanted 
bright and positive,” 
says Schnaper. “It’s 

a nice buttery hue.” 
Waterworks stool. 


congenial—every Friday 


and invite the world.” 
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MULTY. Design: Ciaude Brisson 
Sofa that unfolds to function beautifully as a chaise and also 


transforms into a comfortable bed. Offered in a dazzling choice 
of fabrics as a chair, loveseat and sofa. Optional armrests and 





CF 





Side tables are also available 
EVERYWHERE. Design: Christian Werner. The sleek design of 
this cabinetry collection can be used everywhere, as the name 
indicates. This versatile system includes sideboards, desks, 

wardrobes, TV units, and much more in white lacquer or oak 


facade and aluminum or oak top 


ORNING 


: Wake up to coffee and the newspaper. 


ARIK. Design: Arik Levy © design 
This sofa promotes clean lines and 
innovative functions. Thanks to the 
rollers set into the feet, the seat 
may be moved forward, backward, 
or separated completely from the 
frame to form a comfortable bed. 









YO-YO. Design: Pagnon & Pelhaitre 
A coffee table that easily converts 


into a dining table or anything in 


between. Frosted glass or beech top 


with aluminum frame 


LES ONDES. 

Design: Gisela and Peter Maly 
Brilliant white ceramic vase with 
lead-colored interior and brushed 
steel insert for flower stems 
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LES DEUX 
Design: Gisela and Peter Maly. 





Square ceramic vases with 
brilliant white or matte 


black finish CALIN. Design: Pascal Mourgue * 
Extremely comfortable dining chair : 
with mother-of-pearl buttons and = 
aluminum legs 

















ridged aluminum lacquer 





7) PARALLELE. Design: Peter Maly 
Rebirth of a bestseller -- cabinetry 
collection with sleek new tops, 
handles, casters and feet. Finish 

cat available in light oak, white and 
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Take time out to play. 














BARBARA. 

Design: Elia Gilli. 
7 Dynamically slender 
i pedestal lamp with 
chrome steel stem, 
satin glass base and 
opal lampshade 
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SMALA. Design: Pascal Mourgue. This multifaceted sofa has two adjustable 
— backs and arms, which can be lowered to form a chaise longue or bed 
Complement the sofa with a table, chair or ottoman from the collection, which 





also possess the distinctive polished aluminum legs 
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REVE D’EDO. WN 
Design: Peter Maly and Carsten Gollnick Mt} 








Zen-style wooden boxes available in light or 
dark oak with polished aluminum fastenings 








HUSKY. Design: Ligne Roset 

Fluffy, soft and delicate to the touch: a fleece 
blanket which makes even the coldest winter 
evenings warm and comfortable 
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| PRONTO. | 
| Design: Tous les Trois Hill 
ie ESpresso cup with saucer | 
and spoon made of brushed } 
stainless steel | 
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V.O. Design: Tous les Trois. Reversible 


glasses for wine and water made 








of Pyrex® gle 


RUND. Design: Christian Werner 


Round wooden stor age boxes, available in 


light or dark oak and three sizes 


VENING 


Enjoy a quiet dinner with friends 











SAFRAN. 
Design: Philippe Daney 


Uniquely shaped stainless 









steel salad Servers 


MOON. Design: Jean-Mare Gady 


Square or rectangular brilliant white cerami 
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plate with aluminum charger plate 
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MILLESIME. Design: Archirivolto. Decorative | 
dining table with light or dark oak surface and | 
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To order a catalogue, locate a distributor near you, or find out more 
about the complete Ligne Roset collection, please visit our website 
www.ligne-roset-usa.com or call 1-800-BY-ROSET Code 239. 
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with deep seat 





iminum feet (shown with leather covers). Didier Gomez recommends 
upholstering th | r and the seat in fabric 






































FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS 
A special presentation of Elizabeth Gage” jewels will be shown at 
MARY MAHONEY GALLERY, 351 Worth Avenue, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA, 13th ~ ISth February 2003 
and HOTEL BEL-AIR, LOS ANGELES, 19th and 20th February 2003 


: 20 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON WIS 4BE 
Telephone 44 (0)20 7499 2879 Facsimile 44 (0)20 7495 4550 E-mail EGage@Elizabeth-Gage.com 
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Elizabeth Gage is a registered trademark 




































































uite simply... 
the most elegant traditional kitchens 





Wm Ohs is a specialty design oe manufacturing company 
presenting exquisitely detailed kitchens that transport the 
spirit and charm of TT Haelita A a today’s modern, 
premium kitchen. 


bath design studios across the 
nearest you, consult the web at: ww 
_the factory at 303.371.6550. 
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Notes on The European Fine Art Fair from Tiffany’s Design Director 


By John Loring 


ITUATED ON THE BANKS 

of the Meuse River an 

hour’s drive east of Brus- 
sels, the delightful and pleas- 
antly obscure little fortified 
Dutch town of Maastricht is 
the world’s epicenter of the 
truly splendid in art and de- 
sign for 10 days each March, 
when it plays host to The 
European Fine Art Fair. The 
town itself (not in my regular 
travel plans until this year) is 
} worth the detour for its styl- 
ish shops, fine restaurants and 
postcard-picturesque streets. 
However, leaving the town 
and all its charms aside, at- 





While visiting The Eu- —s man bureau-cabinet 
ropean Fine Art Fairin _ attributed to Franz 
Maastricht, the Neth- de Paula Ferg, which 
erlands, John Loring was offered by Senger 
was taken with a Ger- Bamberg Kunsthandel. 





tending TEFAF (as it abbrevi- 
ates itself), which was held 
at the Maastricht Exhibition 
and Congress Centre from 
March 8 through March 17 
last year, is the only way to take 
stock of the astonishing trea- 
sures in the collections of Eu- 
rope’s greatest art and antiques 

dealers, all in a day or two. 
There seem to be ample 
opportunities in my constant 
shopping trips to Paris, Lon- 
don, New York, Florence, 
Rome, Venice or Munich, but 
the home bases of a healthy 
percentage of the world’s lead- 
continued on page 92 
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Reduce actual 
crash injuries 


an't walk, he can’t drive 
d be the most important 
e world of automotive 
today. He’s THUMS, the 
irtual human for crash testing. 


: Developed by Toy ota engineers, THUMS 
can ne a microscopic look at the 


Se 


as 80, 000 a. engineers can 
/ now zero in on skin, bones, ligaments and 
_ tendons — something they were never 
ee able to do before. 


Although currently only an experiment, 
technologies like THUMS may one day be 
used to supplement Toyota's existing | 
safety programs, to make our cars even | 
safer for real human beings. Safer cars — 
thanks to one very smart dummy. 





www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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continued from page 89 
ing dealers are in places like 
Porto, Pesaro, Mannheim, 
Oosterhout, Utrecht, Essen, 
Oud-Rekem, Griinwald, Rip- 
ley, Oropesa del Mar and 
many other towns whose 
marvels I shall, for all my cu- 
riosity, probably never see. 
My world of collecting fo- 
cuses on 20th-century furni- 
ture and ceramics, which does 
not fully explain why I re- 
turned to New York with a pair 
of mid-18th-century Frank- 
furt chinoiserie faience charg- 
ers. Their generously scaled 
landscapes of banana palms— 
inhabited by figures in atti- 
tudes of industry on one and 
repose on the other—I did not 
resist, despite their advanced 
age. The fact that a few vague- 
ly Germanic pine trees mixed 
jauntily with the oversize 
South China banana leaves 
in the fanciful landscapes and 
that on one charger a de- 
cidedly japanesque goose is 
swooping in for a landing 
broke through any hesitation 


BELOw: Vases that Carl 
Halier and Patrick 
Nordstr6ém designed 
for Royal Copenhagen 
in 1930 were shown at 
Philippe Denys. Knud 
Andersen crafted the 
bronze lids and bases. 
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I might have had about tak- 
ing them home to decorate 
my dining room walls. (They 
were shown by Senger Bam- 
berg Kunsthandel, of Bam- 
berg, Germany). 

If I had not succumbed to 
the bold stylishness of the 
chargers, I had many other 
totally remarkable objects on 
my “possibilities” list. 

No one in history collect- 
ed ceramics like Augustus the 
Strong, Elector of Saxony and 
King of Poland during the 


first third of the 18th centu- 
ry. After visiting Louis XIV’s 
now vanished Porcelain Tri- 
anon in the garden of Ver- 
sailles, he described himself as 
stricken with “porcelain sick- 
ness” and eventually amassed 
more than 24,000 objects. For 
the palatially minded, there 
were a good many pieces 
of porcelain from Augus- 
tus’s collection in Maastricht 
(from Vanderven & Vander- 
ven Oriental Art in ’s Herto- 

continued on page 96 





ABOVE: Ancient-objects 
specialists Royal-Athe- 
na Galleries exhibited 
a Ist-century Roman 
bigio antico marble 
crouching lynx with in- 
lays of nero antico and 
giallo antico marbles. 


BELOw: From Adria- 
no Ribolzi came a 
Louis XIV giltwood 
salon table with an 
onyx-marble top and 
cabriole legs carved 
with scrolling acan- 
thus leaves and flowers. 
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I'he Klaus Kobec Couture Sports. A high fashion timepiece designed for the cosmopolitan man or woman and sports professional alike, is 
now available direct from the manufacturer at the astonishingly low price of $179 — a saving of $620 on the retail price of $799. So how can 
we make an offer like this? The answer is beautifully simple. We have no middleman to pay. No retail overheads to pay. And not the usual 


mark-up to make, which on luxury items (including watches) can be enormous. We just make beautiful watches, beautifully simple to buy. 
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continued from page 92 
genbosch, the Netherlands). 
More to my 20th-centu- 
ry tastes, Philippe Denys, of 
Brussels, showed an impor- 
tant collection of Danish Art 
Déco pieces, stoneware vases 
with bronze tops and bases 
by a Danish designer with 
a considerable sense of ele- 
gance in ornament, Knud An- 
dersen. The vases, in glorious 
celadon, sang de boeuf and 
yellow-green solfatara glaz- 
es, were the work of Royal 
Copenhagen’s master potters 
Patrick Nordstrém, Axel Sal- 
to, Carl Halier and Nils 
Thorsson. Like much Danish 
design, they have only been 
rediscovered by the design 
world in the past couple of 
years. For perfection of 20th- 
century form, of color and of 
surface, they are outstanding. 
Next on my want list was 
one of the most flawlessly de- 
signed 1920s furnishings imag- 
inable: a military chair, a: 
strong and strict as a Russiat 
Futurist constr y the 
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great Dutch De Sujl architect 
Gerrit Rietveld, exhibited in a 
collection of his original furni- 
ture (from Kunsthandel Frans 
Leidelmeijer in Amsterdam). 
Constructed with Rietveld’s 
typically inexpensive materi- 
als—in this case, wood and 
plywood, with white paint— 
the chair’s extreme simplicity, 
pure abstraction and impec- 
cable proportions made it as 
strikingly contemporary in 
2002 as it was in 1923. 
Returning to more distant 





periods, my eye was arrested 
by the most wonderful small- 
scale piece of late—Louis XTV 
furniture. It was, as described 
by its owner (Adriano Ri- 
bolzi, of Monte Carlo) “rare 
and beautiful”: a carved gilt- 
wood salon table with an 
onyx-marble top and grace- 
fully curved legs ornamented 
with acanthus leaves that end 
in sabots de biche, or deer’s feet. 

Another exceptionally fine 
antique on display at Senger 
Bamberg—a unique bureau- 


CRUISING ON THE RIVER CLOUD 


f° the first time, art and antiques enthusiasts 
can cruise to TEFAF and Maastricht on the five- 
star River Cloud, which will offer two one-week 
sessions between Amsterdam and Brussels 
(March 11-18) and Brussels and Amsterdam 
(March 18-25). The itinerary will include museum 
and architectural tours led by art consultant 
Michel Witmer. For information, call Events of Dis- 
tinction Plus, Inc., 212-541-4970, or fax 212-977- 
7561, or e-mail eventsofdplusinc@earthlink.net. 


A collection of De Stijl 
architect Gerrit Riet- 
veld pieces from Kunst- 
handel Frans Leidel- 
meijer included a 
white military chair, 
right, and a 1923 mul- 
ticolor end table. 


cabinet completely covered 
with 66 panels of landscapes 
populated by mythological 
figures mixed with every con- 
ceivable animal, and all painted 
in Dresden or Vienna around 
1735—was deservedly attract-_ 
ing everyone’s attention. 

Before I left, there was one 
last extraordinary piece that 
had to be admired: a first-cen- 
tury Roman sculpture of a 
crouching lynx in variegated 
bigio antico marble inlaid with 
black-marble spots (from Roy- 
al-Athena Galleries, of Lon- 
don and New York). As the 
only existing example of such 
work, it ranks up there with 
any known ancient statue of 
its kind in capturing the vi- 
tality of its subject. 

To recognize the rare and 
beautiful in design, it is nec- 
essary to maintain close con- 
tact with the rare and beauti- 
ful. The European Fine Art 
Fair in Maastricht is a fine 
place to do this and to refo- 
cus one’s sights on quality. 0 | 





For more information, visit 
www.tefaf.com. 
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HERITAGE 


custom cabinetry 


Heritage can create cabinetry to suit your style - 


no matter what world you live in. 


www.heritagecustomcabinetry.com | 1.717.354.4011 


See Heritage cabinetry at the Restoration & Renovation Show in Baltimore in March. 
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Rescued from Near Ruin, a Local Landmark Becomes The Mansion on Delaware Avenue 
Interior Design by Susan Dario, asip/Text by Michael Frank/After Photography by Billy Cunningham 


T SOME POINT IN THE 
late 1860s Buffalo in- 
dustrialist Charles F. 
Sternberg commissioned a 
house from George M. Alli- 
son, an architect about whom 
surprisingly little is known 





ABOVE: Buffalo’s Man- 
sion on Delaware Av- 
enue. BELOW AND 
RiGuT: The entrance 


hall. Designer Susan 
Dario was guided by 
principal owner Den- 
nis P. Murphy’s vision. 


today. Located on the city’s 
then fashionable Delaware 
Avenue, it featured a facade 
of stately red brick and stone 
and bay windows, along with 
such flashy Second Empire- 
style details as a raised en- 
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trance flanked by paired col- 
umns and a mansard roof 
with pedimented dormers. It 
is probably safe to say that 
neither Sternberg nor Al- 
lison imagined the house’s 
eventual destiny—as Buffalo’s 


Tas 


first four-star boutique hotel. 
“I could barely imagine it 
myself,” says Susan Dario, the 
Atlanta-based designer who 
oversaw its interior transfor- 
mation. “When I first visited 
continued on page 102 






































RiGut: Dario at the 
front entrance. Com- 
pleted in 1867 by archi- 
tect George M. Allison 
for a wealthy industri- 
alist, the Mansion was 
saved from years of 
neglect in 1998. 


BeLow: An ornate door 
surround frames a view 
of the parlor. BELOW 
RIGHT AND BoTToM 
Ricut: The parlor ex- 
emplifies the hotel’s 
“blend of modern spir- 
it and traditional pedi- 
gree,” says Dario. Sofa 
mohair by Kravet. 








continued from page 100 
the building, it was all boarded 
up. Birds and squatters had 
lived there over the years. 
Hardware had been stripped, 
and it was an austere, dirty, 
smelly, cold place. But its new 
owners,” Dario says, referring 
to principal Dennis P. Mur- 
phy and co-owner Diana Prin- 
cipe, “had a vision, and I like to 
think that mine rose to meet 
—and help express—theirs.” 
A native of Buffalo, Mur- 
phy has developed more con- 
ventional hotels across the 
country; The Mansion on 
Delaware Avenue is his— 
and Dario’s—first foray into 
the world of the small luxury 
hotel and one he had had in 
mind for a long time. “I was 


constantly aware of this prop- 
erty sadly decaying. It was an 
icon of the community, a rep- 
resentation of the early flour- 
ishing years of the region.” 
Murphy gave Dario, who 
has been designing hotels for 
15 years, a very specific man- 
date: Save what was period 
and authentic, yet infuse the 
interiors with a contempo- 
rary flavor that would sur- 
prise and delight guests. 
Before she could either sur- 
prise or delight, Dario, joined 
by Silvestri Architects, an 
Amherst, New York, firm, 
knew that she faced two chal- 
lenges with the building: One, 
a classic example of what 
in the architectural world is 
continued on page 104 
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Woodwork was restored 
and a palette selected that 
was distinctly un-Victorian. 


BELOW AND RIGHT: 
The billiard room. Su- 
san Webb Tregay’s Ad- 


vice and Consent is on 





continued from page 102 

called adaptive reuse, en- 
tailed finding a way to turn 
a single-family dwelling into 
a hotel that would function 
efficiently and comfortably 
with 25 guest rooms and three 
suites; the other was to meet 
the industry standard for lux- 
ury accommodation. 

“The house, given its size, 
had some rather grand com- 
mon rooms,” Dario explains. 
“On the first floor, as a result, 
the task was one of rehabili- 
tation and decoration.” The 
parlor, billiard room and li- 
brary each received exquis- 
ite attention: Woodwork was 
carefully restored and a pal- 
ette selected that was dis- 
tinctly un-Victorian. “People 
walk in and expect to see red 
velvet carpets and fringed 
lampshades,” Murphy points 
out; instead they find uphol- 
stery fabrics and draperies in 
sleek sage, navy, camel and 
vanilla; armchairs that evoke 
the 1920s; glass low tables; 
and contemporary art. 

The guest rooms present- 
ed somewhat more complex 


104 


the mantel. Fabricut 
drapery fabric; Robert 
Allen trim. Donghia 
silk on armchair backs. 





problems. ‘Two floors of fam- 
ily bedrooms and a floor of 
servants’ quarters had to be 
reorganized and receive new 
electrical, heating and air- 
conditioning systems. “One 
of the early, inevitable deci- 
sions,” Dario recalls, “was to 
make the rooms individual. 
It’s the opposite of a conven- 





ABOVE AND RIGHT: 
The library’s black- 
walnut fire surround 
and high wainscoting 


were restored to their 
earlier grandeur. The 
room is often used for 
intimate functions. 


tional hotel, where everything 
follows a template. Here we 
have rooms with fireplaces 
and others with bay windows. 
Some have high ceilings; 
some—on the former service 
floor—have ceilings that slope 
at a beguiling angle.” 

The rooms are all impec- 
cably appointed, meeting ex- 








pectations of comfort that 
travelers regularly hold but 
seldom think about as spe- 
cifically as someone like Su- 
san Dario must. Like most 
businesses, the hotel world 
turns out to have its own 
vocabulary, or not-so-secret 
code, perhaps, that deter- 

continued on page 106 
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continued from page 104 
mines what makes a destina- 
tion top-rated. 

‘The Mansion on Delaware 
Avenue delivers it all and 
more. It has also begun to at- 
tract a celebrity clientele (in- 
cluding Hillary Clinton and 
singers Faith Hill and Reba 
McEntire). Will it do its part 





to help Buffalo rise again and 
assume a new urban spirit? 
“It’s hard to know what one 
building can accomplish,” 
Dennis P. Murphy says, “but 
thanks to Susan, the hotel, at 
least, is a re-created work of 
art. And we intend to main- 
tain it that way for a long, 
long time.” O 








“One of the early, inevitable decisions,” Dario recalls, “was to make 
the rooms individual. It’s the opposite of a conventional hotel. 





Each of the 25 guest 
rooms and three suites 
has a unique shape. 
LEFT AND BELOW Far 
Lert: A refurbished 
arched fireplace is the 
centerpiece of an up- 
stairs guest room. 


Brvow: The sitting 
area of a suite. Low 
table from Lane Fur- 
niture. Duralee chair 
fabric. BELow Lert: 
Original tiles were re- 
vealed when the fire- 
place was cleaned. 
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The Professionals 


Peter Marino ) 


Heavy Lifting and the Value of a Broad Education 








By Nicholas von Hoffman 


RCHITECT AND INTERIOR DESIGN- 

er Peter Marino says, “I was born 

on 52nd Street in Manhattan— 
that is, my father’s house was on 52nd 
Street—and my joke is that now I live 
on 57th, so I really haven’t gotten very 
far in life. ’m hoping to get to 61st by 
the time I’m 90.” 

With an office of something in the 
vicinity of 165 people and projects 
around the world, Marino has gotten 
quite a bit farther than 57th Street, al- 
though that is where he lives with his 
wife and 11-year-old daughter. “My of- 
fice is around the corner from my home, 
so my commute is about three minutes, 
depending on how long I have to wait 
for the elevator. | can go home for din- 

















ner, and if I have to go back to the office 
after my daughter goes to bed, then I 
do. That’s usually when I do most of my 
design work—when it’s quiet and the 
phone’s not ringing.” 

Nonetheless, Marino is a quintessen- 
tial road warrior of the old school, a 
throwback to the days before most en- 
terprises decided to eliminate all but the 
most essential travel. “I travel an abso- 
lutely abnormal amount. I was very dis- 
concerted recently when everyone at the 
British Airways check-in counter said, 

continued on page 112 


“Each of my projectsis | BELow: He installed a 
unique,” says architect _ plasterwork ceiling in 
Peter Marino (left). “I | a New York apartment 
strive foranewrecipe (see Architectural Di- 
every time I design.” gest, March 2000). 
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continued from page 110 
‘Hi, Mr. Marino!’ and I hadn’t even 
shown them my ticket.” 

He characterizes his work as 10 per- 
cent in Asia, 10 percent in South America, 
40 percent in Europe and 40 percent in 
America. “I’m in Europe at least seven 
days a month, every other month I’m 
in Brazil, and we’re building a major 
new office tower for Chanel in Tokyo.” 
Marino’s global reach is proof positive 
for him of how the practice of his pro- 
fession has changed in his lifetime. “It’s 
very different from when I was a young 
architect, when it was only the super- 
big firms that got international work. 
Today they can call me from Tokyo and 
ask for a sketch, and it will be e-mailed 
to them within 10 minutes. The only 
thing I can’t do is beam myself around.” 

He may fly first class, but his is no 
Lucullan life on the road. There are no 
layovers in picturesque piano bars in 
Surabaja. His routine is that of a pro- 
fessional athlete whose livelihood de- 
pends on his body. As an example, he 
recounts, “Once I was in the airport 
with two giant aluminum suitcases, one 
loaded with stone samples, the other 
with wood. I had to get from terminal A 
to terminal B, and I had 17 minutes to 


The Professionals 











BeLow: The epen liv- 
ing room of a Marino 
redesign in St.-Jean- 
Cap-Ferrat features a 
Henry Moore work. 


Ricut: A rendering by 
the architect shows a 
metal-clad pavilion for 
an unbuilt weekend 
house in Connecticut. 











Lert: Marino created 
a parchment-covered 
divider and cabinets 
of macassar ebony for 
the living room of a 
New York residence. 
Before the window is 
a daybed by Jacques- 
Emile Ruhlmann. 








do it. I put on my jogging shoes and did 
it. ’m a health freak, frankly,” he says. 
“That’s how I cope.” 

Marino, who declares himself “a dyed- 
in-the-wool New Yorker,” endured a 
suburban Long Island childhood, but 
even in his high school years he was in 
the city soaking up what the art world 
was doing. “I got to see the early War- 
hol shows. I got to see pop art and be a 
part of it as it was happening.” 

In due course the young Marino 
matriculated at the College of Archi- 
tecture, Art and Planning at Cornell. 
“They had good teachers and a good ar- 
chitecture program. I took courses in all 
three areas: architecture, fine arts and 
planning. I had very good art teachers 

continued on page 114 
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all new line of 
cast stone mantels 


Write or call 
for free catalog 


800-600-8336 


5400 Miller Ave. 
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continued from page 112 
who were important artists in their own 


| right.” Anyone who has seen Marino’s 
g 5 


work will understand how the study of 
art and architectural history has influ- 
enced him and expanded what he does. 
One of his laments is that the training 
given him is not so easy to come by to- 
day. “People are badly educated. ?m 
lucky—I got a really good education. 
When I was in the eighth grade, I was 


| taken to my first opera. I haven’t stopped 


going since. Now what do you do if no- 


| body took you in the eighth grade? The 


drop-off in the level of education is why 
no one can talk about a Baroque church. 
I have a large staff, and I can tell a great 
deal from the general level of their 
knowledge. A well-rounded, liberal ed- 


| ucation has somehow completely disap- 


peared in this country. It’s okay to be an 
architect as if you went to plumbing 
school and that’s all you have to know.” 

One of the reasons Marino empha- 
sizes the need for such an education is 
that he doesn’t believe in dividing up 
jobs among specialties. Of a large house 
he did in Palm Beach, he says, “I de- 
signed the house, the interiors, the car- 
pets, the sofas, the fabrics, and I did the 





Anyone who has seen 
Marino’s work will 
understand how art and 
architectural history have 
influenced him. 





landscaping. Today you can separate 
what I just described into six different 
consulting firms. How can you have six 
different people all pulling in the same 
direction? You can’t is the answer.” 
Grateful as he is for the quality of his 
education, Marino does believe there 
were certain deficiencies in his training. 
“T feel ’m a good architect, a good de- 


| signer, but nobody teaches you about 


management or how to run a business in 
architecture school. I wish I had gone 
for a year or so to business school to 
learn what may happen later on. I might 

have avoided some major pitfalls.” 
Peter Marino’s practice was launched 
continued on page 116 
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ABOVE: A YOUNG GIRL AT THE WINDOW WITH A PARROT BY PIETER VAN DER WERFF; BELOW: THE QUAINT TOWN OF MAASTRICHT 





ith cobblestone streets and fairy-tale architec- 
ture, the ancient Dutch city of Maastricht is a 
small jewel in its own right. But for 10 days in 
March, it becomes a place of world-class splendor as The 
European Fine Art Fair, known as TEFAF Maastricht, draws 
art and antiques lovers from around the globe to see a col- 
lection of treasures worthy of the greatest museums. And the 


























best part: The treasures are all for sale... 
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Now in its 16th year, TEFAF Maastricht 1s widely regard- 
ed as the leading international art fair. Only the world’s most 
prestigious art and antiques dealers are invited to exhibit, 
and the pieces they bring are their very best, covering a wide 
range of art forms from painting and sculpture to furniture 
and jewelry. The result is an elite marketplace of enormous 
scope. Last year’s Fair featured more than 200 dealers rep- 
resenting 13 countries. The showstopper: a 1635 Rembrandt 
painting, Minerva, offered for $40 million. 


Something for Everyone, Carefully Screened 

It’s not uncommon for a fine work not seen on the mar- 
ket for generations to emerge at TEFAF. Curators from 
major institutions such as the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and Washington’s National Gallery travel to Maastricht in 
hopes of securing important pieces from private collections. 

For individual connoisseurs, TEFAF also provides an irre- 
sistible shopping experience and the opportunity for 
serendipitous finds. If there’s any place one is likely to stum- 
ble upon a masterpiece at a good price, this is it. No doubt it’s 
this prospect that attracts about 75,000 visitors each year. 
They come primarily from Europe, though more American 
dealers, collectors and designers are making the trip. 

Of course, authenticity is always of great concern when 
considering an art purchase, and in this area TEFAF is par- 


ticularly stringent. Before the Fair opens, every piece for 





LEFT TO RIGHT: A RARE SANCAI AND BLUE 
HORSE FROM THE CHINA TANG DYNASTY; 
A TAPESTRY INSPIRED BY THE HUNTS 
OF MAXIMILIAN (BRUSSELS, 1550-1570); 
DIAMOND NECKLACE BY GRAFF; FEMME! 
AU CHAPEAU VERT BY PABLO PICASSO;) 
JUNO BY JAN SLUIJTERS; A FAUTEUIL FROM 
THE LOUIS XVI PERIOD ; 


sale is screened by a Vetting Committee made up of dealers, Pati 


art historians, restorers and academics; the accuracy of its: 


description is verified and its provenance checked against!) 


the Art Loss Register. 


Within the elegant Maastricht Exhibition and Congresss| 


Centre (MECC), works are grouped into specialized zones. 
The traditional heart of the Fair can be found in the: 
Paintings, Drawings and Prints section. TEFAF 1s clearly 


the world’s premier venue for 16th and 17th century Dutch) 


and Flemish Old Masters. Over time this core has expanded | 
to encompass works by major French, Italian and Spanish 
artists. One highlight from the 2002 show was an early 
Michelangelo drawing, Mourning Woman, which sold to an 


American collector for $11.4 million. 


Increasing emphasis is being put on Modern Artat TEFAF |} 
in 2003; here, dealers sell paintings, drawings and sculptures | 
from leading European and American artists, mostly 20th cen- 


tury. Picasso, Cezanne, Miro, Klimt, Brancusi, Arp, Hockney 
and Richter were among those represented in 2002. 


At the other end of the timeline, Classical Antiquities | 
and Egyptian Works of Art features an outstanding selec- | 


tion of important works from the ancient world. 

Antiques and Works of Art is the largest and most 
eclectic category of the Fair, spanning furniture to textiles 
to tribal art. This is also the place to find clocks, coins and 
objets d'art of every stripe, including glassware and crystal, 
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i) metalwork, ceramics and even garden statuary. 
i 
ij Manuscripts, Rare Books and Maps includes an impres- 


For aficionados of the written word, I/luminated 


‘sive array of decorated medieval manuscripts and rare 
4) printed items as well as 20th century autograph letters. 
sf Though small, the section of modern jewelry, La Haute 
ie) Joaillerie du Monde, is dazzling, and worth a visit by any- 
ij} One with an interest in exquisite gems. 
chy 
| Exploring Maastricht and Beyond 
i} Outside the exhibition hall, travelers will discover many 
yj layers of history and a wealth of cultural attractions. The 
nj Oldest town in Holland, Maastricht was founded by the 
‘Romans in the first century B.C. A medieval character pre- 
Fj vails in the town’s picturesque streets and squares, as well 
4} as its castles, churches and other buildings. Befitting its sta- 
| tus as an international art capital, Maastricht is known for 


1 


its fine cuisine and a lively, sophisticated atmosphere. 


It makes sense to combine a trip to TEFAF with a stop 

;;in Amsterdam. During the 2003 Fair, the city’s Van Gogh 
Museum will mark the 150th anniversary of its namesake 
with an exhibition on Van Gogh and the artists who 


{} inspired him, including Rembrandt, Millet and Gauguin. 
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For more information about travel to and within 
Holland and details about TEFAF Maastricht 2003 
including tickets, accommodations, and tour pack- 
ages, please visit www.holland.com, www.tefaf.com or 
call 1-888 DUTCH ART (1-888-388-2427). 
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A Match Made in Heaven 


Chubb, like TEFAF, is committed—quite simply-to Collector Services: dedicated collector specialists 


the world’s finest masterpieces. As a premier glob- 


al insurer of art, antiques, jewelry 
and collectibles for private collec- 
tors and cultural institutions, 
Chubb is proud to support TEFAF 
as principal sponsor for the third 
consecutive year. TEFAF positions 
Chubb on the international art 
stage and conveys the insurer’s 
unique approach to valuable arti- 
cles and their owners. For serious 
collectors, Chubb and TEFAF are 
a match made in heaven. 


Known across the globe for its 
Masterpiece® personal insurance, 
Chubb provides exceptional cover- 
ages and unrivaled services for cus- 
tomers with precious possessions. 
Valued items, whether jewelry worn 
while traveling or fine art displayed 
at a residence abroad, are covered 
anywhere in the world. Masterpiece 
“all-risk” insurance covers most 
Chubb also offers 
coverages that may be hard to find 


causes of loss. 


elsewhere, such as automatic break- 
age coverage for fragile items and 
mysterious disappearance coverage 
for misplaced or lost items. For col- 
lectors who procure a masterpiece 
AF and already have similar 

vith itemized coverage 


und e new item 
is auton 20 days, 
up to $50, 

Complementing | 


policy is its suite 


Wa 





TOP TO BOTTOM: “TUTTI FRUITTI” BRACELET BY 

BOUCHERON; A FLOWERHEAD BROOCH WITH THE 
!SMOND SIGNED BY VAN CLEEF & ARPELS; 
«ESTING PEASANT WITH SPADE BY JAN TOOROP 


who can offer security and general conservation advice; 


Masterpiece® Manager™, an on- 
line solution for document- 
ing collections with simple- 
to-sophisticated records and 
photos; referrals to a network 
of independent experts in 
a range of specialties; and 
chubbcollectors.com, a Web 
site for collecting enthusiasts. 
Photo inventories and on-site 
surveys can be arranged for 
very serious collectors. 


Exceptional valuables require 
exceptional insurance. Help 
protect the pieces you hope to 
acquire at TEFAF with cov- 
erages and services from a 
company that understands 
what these possessions are 
worth to you. Talk to your 
agent or broker about Chubb, 
visit www.chubb.com/personal 
or call 1.877.60.CHU BB. 





Chubb Group 

of Insurance Companies 
P.O. Box 1615 

Warren, NJ 07061-1615 


Chubb refers to the insurers of the Chubb Group 
of Insurance Companies. Actual coverage is 


subject to the language of the policies as issued. 








A secretary has the unique ability to be 
4 both magnificently beautiful. 
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And infinitely useful. Hl 














writing table, bookcase, display space and storage vault. A secretary has so many 
virtues, we believe it should be your first piece of antique furniture. But if it’s too late 
for that, come to Mill House anyway and start making up for lost time. 





| 
Besides adding elegance to your home, a secretary is also wonderfully useful as a | 
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Mill House Antiques | 


Ae? GARDENS OF WOODBURY 














1964 TERI Y-NINE YEARS OF CHOICE 2003 i 


1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 www.millhouseantiques-ct.com | 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed | 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. | 
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Irish 18th century side table, 
frieze having shell in centre with 
acanthus either side, cabriole legs 

having acanthus carving on 

knees ending in feathered 
trifid feet. Circa 1760. 
53” wide, 29” deep, 31” high. 


O'Sullivan Antiques 


51 East 10th Street New York, N.Y. 10003 Tel: 212 260 8985 Fax: 212 260 0308 
43-44 Francis Street Dublin 8, Ireland Tel: 454 1143 / 453 9656 Fax: 454 1156 
http://www.osullivanantiques.com e-mail: info@osullivanantiques.com 





ERVATORIES OF YORK 


wy. | 


OAK LEAF CONSERVATORIES LTD., YORK, ENGLAND 
AMERICAN OFFICE 
OU He et:i0leey lb ya: i] 
876 DAVIS DRIVE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30327 © Fax: 404-250-6283 
ALSO AVAILABLE THROUGH ARCHITECTS AND DESIGNERS 
Please send $10 for a copy of our full colour brochure 
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continued from page 114 

through his early acquaintance with 
Andy Warhol. “Andy had bought a beau- 
tiful town house on East 66th Street and 
said, ‘Oh, Peter, like, you know, like just 
fix it up a little bit, okay?’ My next proj- 
ect was the Factory, where I met most 
of Andy’s friends. At that time, re- 
member, he was doing portraits of the 
world’s richest, most glamorous, fun 
people. It was a very quick introduction 
to the leaders in business and art of Eu- 
rope, North America, South America 
and even Japan.” 

The architect and designer seems to 
be at a high point just now. “We were 
hired two years ago by His Highness, 
the Aga Khan, to design the yacht club 
in Sardinia with a commercial compo- 
nent and a hotel. That, for me, was a 
very big career moment, because the 
commission came from the Aga Khan 
himself. During the interview, I actual- 
ly thought, ‘I don’t have a prayer of 
getting this job. What am I doing 
here?’ They asked for our credentials 
and our proposal, and then I never 
heard from them. A year later I got a 
phone call saying, ‘Would you please 
fly over? His Highness would like to 
talk to you.’ It was a whole year later. I 
had just assumed somebody else had 
got it. They said, ‘No, no, no. We were 
checking you out.’ 

“T was very pleased, because the proj- 
ect sums up what I do,” Marino adds. 
“One-third of our business is stores, 
and there’s a large retail component 
here, so we need a store expert, and a 
third of our business is hotels—we’re 
currently redoing the Four Seasons in 
New York and in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. They told us that the members 
of the yacht club are the world’s wealth- 
iest and pickiest people. And, they said, 
the other third of your business is do- 
ing their homes, so if you can’t satisfy 
them, nobody can.” 

But he hasn’t become blasé about 
who his clients may be. “Here I am! I 
work for the living descendant of 
Muhammad.” Lest he be misunder- 
stood, he quickly adds, “I’m also build- 
ing a synagogue on Long Island. ?’m 
half Roman Catholic and half Greek 
Orthodox. ’'m married to a Protestant 
who practices Buddhism, and if any 
bases are not covered, then so be it!” 0 
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Montecito Revival 


Polishing a Southern California Gem Designed by George Washington Smith 


Architecture by Michael Burch/Interior Design by Pamela Banker/Text by Christopher Finch 
Before Photography by Peter Valli/After Photography by Charles S. White 


HEN SEARCHING FOR 

a California home 

in the mid-1990s, 
Toby Lambert was shown a 
house in Montecito designed 
by George Washington Smith, 
who, during a career that 
lasted frorn 1916 to 1930, es- 
tablished himself as a domi- 
nant figure in West Coast 
domestic architecture. Origi- 
nally built in the Spanish 
Colonial Revival style, this 
house had been extensive- 
ly refitted with wholly inap- 
propriate features, but enough 





remained of Smith’s vision to 


suggest what it had once been 
and could become again. 
Initially Lambert passed 
on the property, but some 
years later, when it came on 
the market again, she felt 


BeLow: The living 
room. RIGHT: Yale R. 
Burge tole panels hang 
at right. Brunschwig 
& Fils drapery, lamp- 
shade and striped so- 
fa fabrics. Clarence 
House sofa velvet. Lee 
Jofa armchair damask. 





ready to take on the challenge 
of a major restoration. By 
then she had become familiar 
with Smith’s work, especially 
with what is arguably his mas- 
terpiece, the Casa del Her- 
rero, a mansion that has the 


Far Lerr AND LEFT: “It 
was a major revision,” 
Pamela Banker says 
of the 1920s George 
Washington Smith- 
designed house she 
and architect Michael 
Burch restored for 
Toby Lambert in Mon- 
tecito, California. 


air of having been plucked 
from Granada, Spain, and set 
down in the foothills of the 

Santa Ynez Mountains. 
It was Lambert’s notion to 
apply the lessons of the Casa 
continued on page 122 
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° Exceptional teakwood outdoor leisure furniture. Available through Architects and Interior Designers. 1+800+ 
Barlow Tyrie Coe 





Braintree England 
Since 1920 































































































Manufactured from plantation grown teak. Recipient of seven international design excellence awards. www. teak 
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RIGHT AND FAR RIGHT: 
The original groin- 
vaulted ceiling and the 
tile floors “are the focus 
of the courtyard hall,” 
says Banker. “The fur- 
niture is incidental.” 
The monastery bench 
is 18th century. 


continued from page 120 

del Herrero to the nearby 
house. This daunting task 
would involve the removal of 
numerous anachronistic ele- 
ments and the installation of 
replacements that accorded 
with Smith’s aesthetic. It 
would require reshaping the 
rooms, raising some of the 
ceilings and landscaping an 
acre and a half of gardens. It 
would also entail attending 
to scores of decorative de- 
tails and finding furnishings 
appropriate to the Spanish 
colonial mood of the house. 











To handle this, the own- 
er turned to Pasadena—based 
architect Michael Burch— 
who has done a great deal of 
research on Smith _ build- 
ings—and to designer Pamela 
Banker. Banker and Lambert 
were old friends, having de- 
signed other projects togeth- 
er in the past. 

“Tt’s a pleasure to work 
with someone like Toby,” 
says Banker, “because she 
knows what she wants. There’s 
no guesswork involved, and 
since we’ve worked together 

continued on page 126 





Demolition work required a delicate 
touch, since most of the original features, 
such as the handsome cloisterlike 
corridors, were to be preserved. 












ABOVE AND RIGHT: 
“We added a beam ceil 
ing in the library in 
keeping with the Span- 
ish colonial style,” says rig 









Banker. Edelman otto- 
nan leather. Osborne 


Little desk fab- 
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meateoy Fb BEEN «AicDEA DER®A LE YOUR LLER. 
Now LEAD! | HE RITZ-CARELON: LIFE. 


THE RITZ-CARLTON GOLF CLUB & SPA™ 
JUPITER 


ST.THOMAS 


Imagine owning a luxuriously furnished 
second home, immaculately maintained 


s and serviced by the five-star hospitality 
cant professionals of The Ritz-Carlton”. A 
tasteful, comfortable home exclusively 

yours for 35 days a year. 

With a challenging Jack Nicklaus Signature Golf 
Course and world-class spa at your doorstep. With 
epicurean dining in a 68,000-square-foot Clubhouse 
and concierge services to satisfy your every whim. In a 
totally private, prestigious community just minutes from 


fabulous Palm Beach. 


THIS ADVERTISING MATERIAL IS BEING USED FOR THE PURPOSE OF SOLICITING SALES OF FRACTIONAL OWNERSHIP INTERE 
SUCRE aTem ee mR eCim Reta MCN AM Ccat) ame Me mrs norm aa mrs O ance ae ui 





BACHELOR GULCH 


And because you only use your home part 
of the year, fractional ownership is not only_, 
a practical alternative, it is very desirable. 
_ A deeded one-eighth interest in a Club 
Home is priced from $215,000, exclusive of 
annual dues and golf club membership (required for golf 
course play). Membership benefits include reciprocal use 
at other Clubs in Colorado and the U.S. Virgin Islands. 
You always stay at five-star hotels. Now it’s time 
you had a five-star vacation home in The Ritz-Carlton 
Tradition. For information, call (561) 626-8676 or e-mail 
us at jupiter@ritzcarltonclub.com 
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continued from page 122 
before, the process is collab- 
orative. At the same time, 
this was a wonderful chal- 
lenge for me, because I’d 
never had the opportunity 
to design a house of this 
sort before.” 

Demolition work required 
a delicate touch, since most 
of the original features— 
such as the handsome, clois- 
terlike corridors that look 
out onto two sides of a court- 
yard—were to be preserved. 
This phase was followed by 
18 months of construction. 
The former kitchen became 
a dining room, a new kitch- 
en was installed, and the 
proportions of the master 
bedroom were changed to 
complement the rest of the 
house. The library was to- 
tally remodeled, Mission- 
style mantels were built, 
and beam ceilings—some of 


ABOVE Far RIGHT: 
While reducing the 
size of the master bed- 
room, Banker (top 
right) and Burch cen- 
tered the fireplace, 
raised the ceiling and 
installed new fir 
beams and a door. 


Ricut: The designer 
created the mahoga- 
ny four-poster bed. 
Zoffany canopy lining 
and lampshade fab- 
rics. Cowtan & Tout 
blue chaise linen. Pat- 
terson, Flynn & Mar- 
tin braided wool rug. 








“It's a pleasure 
to work with 
someone like Toby. 
She knows what 
she wants. There's 
no guesswork.” 


them with hand-painted de- 
tails—were constructed to re- 
place old plaster ceilings. 

“T wanted a house that felt 
lived in,” says Lambert, “not 
brand-new. This meant that 
the woodwork had to be dis- 
tressed and the stucco had 
to feel just right. Luckily, 
we found a real craftsman—a 
young man named Olaf Ne- 
gard—to supervise the job.” 

Latin touches are every- 


where. These include an 18th- 
century bench from a mon- 
astery, antiques from Argen- 
tina and Peru, and Mission 
Revival objects. Seasoning | 
the eclectic mix are French 
armchairs and tables, care- 
fully selected Oriental rugs, - 
colonial accessories and good | 
English furniture that once 
graced Lambert’s Connecti- 
cut home. Among the cus- 
continued on page 128 

















or leather specialist in your area call 800-886-TEDY 
To the trade only www.edelmanleather.eom 




















Exclusive dealerships available. 





To order our 184 page kitchen book, please 


send $22.00 to: 


Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. 


145 U.S. Hwy 46W, Suite 200, 
Wayne, NJ 07470. Dept. AD. 


Phone: 1-800-987-0553 or 973-812-8900 X 16 


FAX: 973-812-9320 


www.poggenpohl-usa.com 


poggen 
pohi=" 


110 YEARS 





Poggenpohl Studios: 
Asbury Park, NJ 
Atlanta, GA 

Boston, MA 

Charlotte, NC 

Chevy Chase, MD 
Chicago, !L 

Dania Beach, FL 
Dallas, TX 

Detroit, MI 
Georgetown, DC 
Honolulu, HI 

Houston, TX 

Los Angeles, CA 

Maui, HI 

Naples, FL 

New York City Downtown 
New York City Midtown 
Paramus, NJ 
Portsmouth, NH 
Sacramento, CA 

San Diego, CA 

San Francisco, CA 
Sarasota, Ft 
Scottsdale, AZ 
Westport, CT 
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732-897-0900 
404-816-7275 
617-236-5253 
704-331-9690 
301-657-8616 
312-755-9023 
954-923-2688 
214-750-0271 
248-624-7300 
202-342-9111 
808-524-6656 
713-783-7780 
310-289-4901 
808-873-6360 
941-263-4699 
212-228-3334 
212-355-3666 
201-587-9090 
603-433-9918 
916-387-1717 
619-239-0113 
415-865-0443 
941-366-9216 
480-424-7900 


203-227-1723 








Before & After 











The Spanish 
mood extends to 
the gardens, 
which bring 
terraced order to 
the slope. 











Top: The poolhouse 
was “extensively re- 
modeled,” says Burch. 
ABOVE: The garden 
around the pool, land- 
scaped by Gary Fred- 
ricks, includes bougain- 
villea and fruit trees. 
Janus et Cie furniture. 


continued from page 126 
tom-built items are a spec- 
tacularly sleek sofa in teal 
velvet and a large mahogany 
four-poster bed, both de- 
signed by Banker’s firm. 

Despite its handsome fur- 
nishings, the interior pro- 
jects an agreeably understat- 
ed quality. The living room 
has a distinctive grandeur, 
certainly, but the library has 
the feel of a cozy sitting 
room, and the kitchen, with 
its ceramic-tile details and its 
view of the gardens, is func- 
tional yet warm. 

As with the house, the 
gardens were enlivened with 
splashes of brick and ce- 
ramic tile that contribute 
much to the Spanish colo- 
nial aura. Banker found a 


local company to install the 
French tiles, which look as 
if they have been in place 
since the house was built 
in the 1920s. 

The Spanish mood, which 
is mixed with Neoclassicism, 
extends to the terraced gar- 
dens. Landscaped by Gary 
Fredricks, they bring order 
to the slope while blending 
easily with the surround- 
ing greenery. 

“T believe that we’ve man- 
aged to combine comfort and 
elegance rather nicely,” says 
Pamela Banker. “It goes to 
show what can be achieved 
with determination, patience 
and a lot of love. I like to 
think George Washington 
Smith would be pleased with 
what we’ve done.” 0 
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Editors Select Properties Around the World 


France, Manhattan, Switzerland, Vermont, Carmel Valley... 


An Alvar Aalto 
Design in the 
French Countryside 


ext to the Rambouillet 

forest in Bazoches-sur- 
Guyonne, France (about 30 
miles from Paris), a house was 
built for art dealer Louis Carré 
by Finnish architect Alvar Aalto 
between 1956 and 1959. Classi- 
fied as a historic monument, 
Maison Carré was the only 
house in France that Aalto de- 
signed. The furnishings, which 
are included in the sale, were 
also designed by him, as was the 
garden. Carré and his wife 
wanted a family home where 
they could display their impor- 
tant collection of modern art. 
Aalto responded by creating 
rooms with high ceilings illumi- 
nated by large windows and 
skylights. The hallway’s ceiling 
is covered in Finnish pine. The 
living room (above right) is a 
light-filled space with hard- 


wood floors and an open fire- 











place. A study and a library are 
beyond the living room. On the 
first floor, three bedrooms face 
south and have private baths 
with saunas and patios with 


views of the pool. The master 








suite has a bedroom with a fire- 
place, a bath with a sauna and a 
dressing room. Standing at the 
top of a hill, the house affords 
expansive vistas. The exterior is 
composed of white-painted 








brickwork on the upper half 
and gray travertine on the low- 
er. The roof consists of copper 
and natural slate. $3.2 million. 
For information, call our Hot Line, 
212-286-6803, «0405. 

continued on page 132 
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Make it legendary. Make it KitchenAid. Raa ERR OURO 


Step 1: Open the Architect™ Series Built-In Refrigerator. 
With a system designed for ultimate ingredient 
care, great texture and taste are assured. 


Step 2: Turn on the Pro Line™ Cooktop with choice of grill, ERED ez. | 
griddle or both. Simmer and sear to perfection : = o 
using 6,000-15,000 BTUs. Then switch on the =” 9° * Ss. I 


powerful Pro Line™ Hood. 


Step 3: Prepare yourself for oohs and ahhs. 









To learn more about the entire KitchenAid” line, visit KitchenAid.com or call 1.800.422.1230. 
Regi d trademark /TM demark/7 n shape is a trader k of KitchenAid. | fs 2002. All rights reserved 




































































A Secluded Family 
Retreat in Camden 


n a private cove that faces 

Penobscot Bay, a house sits 
on over eight acres—including 
4,500 feet of shore frontage— 
in Camden, Maine. A gravel 
drive winds through the woods 
and along the shore to the main 
house, a boathouse with loft 
storage and a two-story guest- 
house. Inside the six-bedroom 











Classic Carriage House 
from the 1920s 


n 1928 George Washington 

Smith designed a Mediter- 
ranean-style carriage house in 
Montecito, California. The 
three-bedroom house, sur- 
rounde | by a grove of oak trees, 


featur library with a hickory 





floor and a fireplace. The living 
room (above) has a 19-foot-high 
beam ceiling and wrought iron 
doors that open to the front 
gardens. A master suite occupies 
its own wing off the library. A 
creek with an arched wood 


main house, a central spiral 
staircase serves all three floors. 
Hardwood floors, exposed beams 
and large brick fireplaces distin- 
guish the living and dining 
rooms, located on the first floor. 
Nearly every room faces the wa- 
ter, and most of the bedrooms 
have private baths. The proper- 
ty also includes Mouse Island 
(above). $6.75 million. 

For information, call our Hot Line, 
212-286-6803, x0406. 





footbridge separates the main 
house from a one-bedroom 
guest cottage, which has a flag- 
stone-paved patio with a foun- 
tain. $7.95 million. 
For information, call our Hot Line, 
212-286-6803, x0407. 

continued on page 134 





2002 Acura Division of American Honda Motor Co., Inc. Acura, TL and Acura Satellite-Linked NT STS CCM Maelo om ARE CRM ae fetta ete Veet la Ti your seat belt. 





Who doesn't like to bring home a souvenir or two? The TL Type-S sports taut handling, 


leather-trimmed interior and an available Acura Satellite-Linked Navigation System!” All of which are quite handy when 


crisscrossing the land in search of your next must-have. Call 1-800-TO-Acura or visit acura.com. AACURA 





MANHAT TAN 
Fifth Avenue Aerie 
Above Central Park 


Ne apartment on Fifth Av- 
enue built in 1925, and de- 
signed in recent years by Albert 
Hadley, has bright rooms and 
views of Central Park. A private 
elevator opens to a gallery that 
leads to a living room (far right), 
a large and light-filled space 
with a wood-burning fireplace 
and three windows overlooking 
the park. Flanking the living 
room are a formal dining room, 
with a fireplace and hardwood 
floors, and a southwest-corner 
library (right) with built-in 
bookshelves and windows that 
frame vistas of the park and the 
city. The large master suite, 
which is accessed through pock- 
et doors from the library or the 


ly 


ne 


bedroom hallway, has two sepa- 
rate dressing rooms with two 
baths and a study. There are 
hardwood floors and abundant 
closet space throughout the 


apartment. A guest room, with a 
bath and a walk-in closet, faces 
south. A spacious eat-in kitchen 
attached to the dining room, a 
gym with a bath that could dou- 





CARMEL VALLEY 
California Vineyard 


Res pastoral acres sur- 
round a gated three-bed- 
room house in California’s 
Carmel Valley. The grounds in- 


clude a one-acre, mature vine- 
yard planted with cabernet 


grapes, a guesthouse with a loft 
and a sauna, a three-car garage 
and a pool with a spa. Built in 
1983 by Monterey architect Jer- 
ry Whitney, the 3,500-square- 
foot house has solar panels that 
control the indoor climate, vir- 
tually eliminating heating and 


cooling 


beam ceilings in the living 
room, dining room and kitchen. 
The slate work, found through- 
out the main house and the 
guesthouse, was hand-placed by 
the original owners and artist 
Gordon Newell, who is best 
known for sculpting the Haupt 
Fountains in Washington, D.C., 





ble as a staff room, and a laun- 
dry room complete the apart- 
ment. $11.5 million. 

For information, call our Hot Line, 
212-286-6803, x0408. 





for Claudia “Lady Bird” John- 
son. The property, with a large 
amount of deck space and a 
small stage built near the vine- 
yard, is ideal for entertaining. 
Two private wells serve the es- 
tate. $1.295 million. 
For information, call our Hot Line, 
212-286-6803, x0409. 

continued on page 136 












































PHYLLIS MORRIS 


To receive the PM Portfolio, Volume VI send $35 to the Phyllis Morris Showroom, Dept A 
8772 Beverly Blvd. West Hollywood, CA 90048 310-289-6868 Fax 310-289-6870 phyllismorris.com 
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1.800.486.2118 
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Lakeside Villa with 
Mountain Vistas 


rchitect Otto Maraini built 

Villa Helios in 1902 for one 
of the most prominent families 
in Lugano, the social and finan- 
cial center of the canton of Ti- 
cino, which is often referred to 
as the Swiss Riviera. The cur- 
rent owners, who have occupied 
the villa since 1950, have recent- 
ly renovated the property. The 
house, above Lake Lugano, 
looks out to the water, the city 
and the mountains and is sur- 
rounded by more than 16,000 
square feet of lush gardens with 
fountains, paths and a variety of 
trees. The exterior is covered in 
granite from the Verzasca Val- 
ley and marble from Carrara 
and Arzo. The first floor has 
three living rooms with fire- 
places, a dining room with a 
conservatory, an atrium and six 
bedrooms, some with balconies 
and each with its own bath fea- 
turing antique mosaics. Staff ac- 
commodations and service 






























rooms compose the second 
floor. The basement has a sec- 
ond kitchen, a laundry and a gym 
with a spa, directly accessible 
from the garden. A separate 
building can house staff or 
guests. $22 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212-286-6803, x0410. 














visual perfection 


Seeing as if there were no boundaries of glass...while basking in glass protection... 





for 99.9% UVA & UVB 
en (alcweraZoaiatllialep 
sand glare reduction 

n home comfort. 























Estates for Sale 


























































| MANHATTAN 
Prewar Elegance on Sutton Place 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
he front door opens toa 
| : 
spacious octagonal gallery 
| (right) in an apartment on Sut- 
ae F Fe ton Place in New York, for- 
_i ee) Com er Tl skin diye >of ale arv 
1] : Pane Na met ly the home ofa legendary 
| Since 1968 fashion designer. The living 
room (above) and the dining 
| : room are of equal size and are 
| - accessible from the gallery. 
| CUSTOM CABINETRY oe Cree 
Sse ees They have wood-burning fire- 
| places, hardwood floors, high 
South Pacific Kitchen/Const. La Jolla, CA Kitchens, Baths, Int. Lake Hiawatha, NJ | ceilin oS and views of the East 
| (858) 459-9086 Cre yeermar River Also OEE NS Sa eae 
| Kitchens on Montana Santa Monica, CA Kitchen & Bath Design Chir Northfield, NJ Leer sO Oe ENG Ba yas ee 
(310) 451-5353 (oa erlons ote | master suite, which has a dress- 
Creative Kitchens & Baths Collinsville, CT Rumson Kitchens Rumson, NJ pea ; : 3 , a 
| ein rer ing room and two baths. In ad 
Aubum Mill Washington, DC Merck Kitchen & Bath Menick, NY dition, there are two rooms and 
__ (202) 237-7494 (916)867-1212 a bath for the staff, as well as a 
Anastasia Kitchen & Bath St. Augustine, FL Susan Sera Associates + Northport, NY Fe ae 
(904)461-9907 ETE a laundry room. $7.9 million. 
Benchmark Kitchens West Palm Bch, FL Sleepy Hollow Custom N. Tanytown, NY For information, call our Hot Line, 
(561) 688-7949 (914) 631-3101 io Ae 
Design Times. WestPalmBch, FL_ Coventry Kitchens Frazer, PA 212-286-6803, x0411. 
(561) 689-4207. oho eure) 
Brookwood Kitchens Atlanta, GA. Kitchen & Bath Concepts Pittsburgh, PA 
(404) 355-7932 (412) 369-2900 
Normandy Construction’: Hirisdale,. IL’ Absolute Kitchens etacnn/.\ 
; (OR) eioneco 0 Oe 2 Ses) VEO LE! 
Studio 2000 Be Lira com een) <tc Wo cee enone. 
(734) 913-0898" Dp eR 05 1"10 200.00) 
North Star Kitchens - Minneapolis," MN’ Refined’ Woodworks = > Seattle, WA 
(612) 375-9533 Baer ren (206):762-2603 
Quintessence ac -W000 a ea eet 
(201) 871-1400 
sini ek oo aa A continued on page 142 
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www.lewismittman.com ~ www.edwardferrell.com HE 
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| Lewis Mittman 2188 (reclined) 
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__ a Lewis Mittman 2188 





LEWIS MITTMAN INC. 





























D&D BUILDING, | Hl | 
} 
979 THIRD AVE, | 1) | 
NEW YORK, NY 10022 i | | 
(212) 888-5580 | | 
FAX: (212) 371-5061 | 
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Colombo U.S.A. 

New York Design Center 

200 Lexington Avenue - Suite 1009 

New York, N.Y. 10016 

Phone: (212) 683-3771 Fax: (212) Crear) 
www.colombomobili.com pS 

e-mail: ColomboUSA@msn.com — 


Direct International inquiries to: ~ 


Colombo Mobili s.r.1. 


TaWAN ON = 
Phone: (362) 340-572 Fax: ero ae 


Our Furniture Collections 
are also available through these 
Baker Knapp & Tubbs Showrooms: 


Neto e Laguna Niguel 
IBYeiroye Los Angeles 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Cleveland Philadelphia 
Dallas San Francisco 


aDPrite Seattle 


(Effoy ever Conway Troy 
Houston Washington D.C. 
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We have searched the world for you. 


Museum of Rugs 
Medallion Rug Ga 


Since 1907 








323 University Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94301 
650-329-9020 / 1-800-300-7847 
info@medallionrug.com 
Thousands of rugs just a click a way at www.medallionrug.com 








Helping you create more enjoyable living spaces has always 
been a goal at Medallion Rug Gallery. It is for this reason 
that we are excited to be working with top-notch interior 
designers throughout the country, like Arthur McLaughlin of 
Arthur McLaughlin Interiors in San Francisco, CA. 
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EY ch aerate by Irviné Community Development Company, a subsidiary of The Irvine Company. Shady Canyon 

rivate membership facility and applicants are required to meet the applicable standards for membership. Membership 
fare Subject to@hange. Shady Canyon Golf Club® is a development by 


Irvine Community Development Company. SC, BIDET ebY 
Canyon® and Shady Canyon Golf Club® 


are registered trademarks of The Irvine Com pany. Prices aré subject to change 
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Bordered by a nature sanctuary 
and centered around golf at its finest, 


this gated and quietly beautiful new community feels, 





from the moment you enter, like it has been here 
for years and years. Semi-Custom Homes, Custom Homes 
and Homesites are available. 
The private, Tom Fazio-designed golf course 


is now open for member play. 




















Shown by appointment only 





Custom Homesites from over $800,000. 
Call 866-789-6646 





The Villas from over $2 Million. 
Call for availability 949-737-1457 





Golf Club Memberships 
Call 866-511-8700 





or visit shadycanyon.com 





the luxury of space. 
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A Private Residential and Golf Preserve 








Troine, California HT 









































_ DESIGNER: RON WILSON 
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Forty years ago, we started with a vision of seeking the most highly skilled 
artisans in the world, and acquiring the most beautiful examples of their heritage 
of superb craftsmanship. 

Our mission has been to develop their unique abilities and combine them with the 
very best of modern methods to create what has become a vast, world-renowned 
collection of lighting, furnishings, architectural details and rare accessories. 

Our Showrooms in Southern California cover more than 500,000 square feet. 
They offer you an opportunity to experience in person thousands of these exquisite g - 
pieces, an unparalleled eclectic mix that truly must be seen to be believed. F rn 

The showrooms are open seven days a week. 


SHOWROOMS 


5356 Riverton Ave, North Hollywood, CA 91601 


Telephone: 8 18.769. 5090 * Fax: 818.769.9425, Find hundreds of antique and unique items 
Courtesy 17092 Pullman St, Irvine, CA 92614 selected for your online review at: 


the Trade .OUNmS Telephone: 949. 660. 1200 * Fax: 949.863. 0489 www.artedemexico.com 
www.arteshowrooms.com 
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www.summitfurniture.com 


fx 831.375.0940 
ph +44 (0)20 7795 3311 f +44 (0)20 7795 3322 


5 Harris Court, Monterey, CA 93940 ph 831.375.7811 
3/24 Chelsea Harbour Design Centre, London SW10 OXE 


Summit Furniture, Inc. 
Summit Furniture (Europe) Ltd. 























FARNESE 


VTIQUE LIMESTONE TERRACOTTA ROOFTILES Woop Mosaic MARBLE CERAMIGS 


irose Place, Los Angeles, CA 90069 tel. 323-655-1819 fax 323-655-8816 www.farnesegallery.com) 
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M—PPTNG ROAD FROM BAKER 





THE BUTERA HOME COLLECTION 


310 273 4515 @ Park City 435 649 5540 


Neweort BEACH 949 650 8570 


Los ANGELES 


FLOORCOVERING 


LIGHTING 


M 


FABRIC WALLCOVERING 


BATH TABLETOP 


BEDDING 


FURNITURE 
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BUTERAHOMECOLLE 


www. 
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Stirling ClagpgGrand Staircase 


Created by Turnberry Associates, the people who wrote the book on private club lifestyles 
2777 Paradise Road, Las Vegas, Nevada 89109 ® 702.732.9797 ® Fax: 702.733.8222 


BROKER PARTICIPATION IN’ This offering is m 


offer to sell, or solicitation of offers to i 


opportunity Without notice. WARNING: THE CALIFORN 














True to the nature of Turnberry Place, nothing less than the absolute best will define it + 


Here, in the creme de la créme of high rise condominium living, unrivaled in all of Las Vegall 
you'll enjoy the priceless privacy and security of living behind stately gates; the splendor of § 
an impeccably crafted, superbly appointed, high-in-the-sky residence; magnificent views of } 
the glittering non-stop Strip and inspiring mountains beyond; and the enjoyment of a ! 
supreme social life. Ownership includes membership in the exclusive Stirling Club, 
the private club in Las Vegas, featuring a world class spa & fitness center, 

epic gourmet dining, nightclub, indoor/outdoor swimming and tennis. 







Luxurious 2, 3, 4 bedroom & penthouse condominiums, from $550,000 
to more than $5 Million. Superbly situated opposite the Las Vegas Hilton. 
For information call (800) 616-2120. 


The place to live 
in Las Vegas. 


Visit our Website at www.turnberry-place.com 


tus for the condominium and no statement should be relied upon if not made in the prospectus. This is not an 
ffer of solicitation cannot be made. Prices, plans, architectural rendering and specifications are subject to change Snaider 
TED, EXAMINED OR QUALIFIED THIS OFFERING. Models used in this ad do not reflect any racial preference a q 
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VISIT US AT WWW. JHMINASSIAN 





San Francisco TEN al a LS 
415-355-0987 310-859-3844 


TEL 


San Jose 
805-966-2590 


ric ME-MO lace UsioM Mots 
EL: 310.854.0848 » FAX: 310.854.61264 


Hours: Mon-Fri 9:30am to 6pm 





Pentre Barbara Montecito Carmel Valley INTERNATIOL 
805-966-0989 805-565-2999 831-659-1360 US 


XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
TENET EVIAS 


A PROEIT-BUILDING SALES 
TL Tue 


EN else) Veo) es) mane] 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at point-of- 
Be ee MLC Cher kan: REC 
potential by carrying itin your store. 
OMAR cele RT 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


EMT en MOC 


‘No inventory investment you pay nothing with your order 
* Earn 30% profit on every copy sold : 

ea CUNO aY Rel 

MeN ET RUC ROE yore ROR 
CRRA CRU 

PS ORO eK 


LCR AMR ROM SOE M UCLA ee oy arer. 
FREE with your first order. 


Call 1-800-435-5003 x6078 and get started today! 
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If you want the world’s finest bed, you Mauna England, Scottsdale, 


Vi-Spring, Hand-crafted in England for over 100 years, 


| A perfect night a the world’s finest bed is made of a number of things: More wire than any other bed with almost two miles of vanadium-treat ed premier 
| grade wire, Up to 3,500 individual coils wrapped in calico cotton, Honeycomb nesting of these coils to eliminate eaps a 55 bee il at » 
A including the purest is cashmere, soft New Zealand lambswool aitjrich cotton ff fpm the American deep Southiiial 
erngs in nineteenth-century Gothic désions. Hand-tufting by seGond and thitd veneration grafismen. Hand side-stitching, 
metal border strips and rods/And not one lota of foam, I} England's Vi-Spring mattress. 
| Exclusively in the United Stat tes at Bedroom Eyes, 15507 N. Scottsdale Rd., Ste, 110, Sa Male AZ 85254, Sootsdale Road across fom Robb & Stucky, 480-948-9488, 
| \ f Visit our website at ww, ebedrooe com 
| \ | Worldwide in-home delivery wall 
An occasional. turn ofthe mattress from head to toe eliminates the need to flip your mattress, 


Exclusive Distribution Opportunities Available: Phone - 480/367- a7 aa ee com 


VI-SPRING feem 
| Plymouth, England fig 
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The finest selection of contemporary, 
traditional and antique fireplace 
equipment available. Since 1924. 


8400 Melrose Ave. West Hollywood, CA 90069 
Toll Free (877) 739-5115 © Fax (323) 651-4110 
www. wilshirefireplace.com 
email: wilshireWH@aol.com 
IN 
Other Showrooms 
Hermosa Beach (310) 376-3448 © Cosia Mesa (949) 650-2640 
Pasadena (626) 564-8749 © San Diego (619) 296-2727 
Del Mar (858) 794-7884 


Courtesy to the trade 


cal2 











Construction Loans to 100% or Cost 
Construction & Permanent 30 yr. Loan Combination 
ONE LOAN ¢ ONE APPROVAL ¢ ONE FEE 

Land Financing-80% to $1,000,000 
Remodels -100% of Cost 
No Income Qualifiers 
DEAL DIRECT 
WE DO LOANS THAT OTHER LENDERS FIND IMPOSSIBLE 
GET YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED AND YOUR LOAN APPROVED FAST! 





ve-build” 
“Coustruction 
loans 
Mike Laba Harris Wolfson 
800-755-4650 800-201-3278 


email: ebuildit@aol.com 


www.e-build.com 





advertisement 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
HOME DESIGN SHOW 


DESIGN * FURNISHINGS 
HOME ACCESSORIES ¢ FINE ART 


new dates & larger venue 
march 6-9, 2003 « pier 94 « new york city 


to exhibit, call 
312.527.7531 





co-sponsored by produced by 


The New York Eimes 


nytimes.com Merchandise Mart Properties, Inc. 


www.archdigesthomeshow.com 






















Steambathe at home. 


Introducing 
ats easiest, healthiest, 
most relaxing way to erat ters 


ete Tanecems esl your life. 


No, you don't have to move to Tahiti. 
As a matter of fact, you don't even 





have to leave your home. All it takes is 
the installation of a Steamist steambath 
in your existing bath . . . transforming 

it into your own private Shangri-La. With 
the simple push of a button, Steamist 
will dissolve away the stress of the day 
and relax your mind and body like 
never before. You will look and feel 

ol 14k) and al=] a0] Maral Vaal o 





DSC-425 
a MlestorA lan elaeaiel cs 
Control for inside 
the bathing area. 


The Mi tepnrtaes 
the eae re 


For more 
showroo 








Cut stone veneer now 
available. 


Free 500-page catalog. 


ce Ne ebCse 
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oet Robert Frost bought an 

18th-century farmstead 
named The Gulley in the Green 
Mountains of southwestern 
Vermont in 1928. He used the 
property as a retreat and an in- 
spiration for his poetry. The 
original land grant has been 
traced back to 1783, when it was 
owned by Shaftsbury’s first min- 
ister. The farmhouse was built 
13 years later, and the property 


functioned as a working farm for 
more than a century. Now a his- 
toric landmark, the 19-room 
main house has 18th-century 
hand-hewn beams. The com- 
pound has 17 bedrooms in five 
buildings, and the more than 370 
acres include manicured lawns, 
woodlands and two spring-fed 
ponds. $7.5 million. 

For information, call our Hot Line, 
212-286-6803, x0412. 


continued on page 144 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Rehabilitation in Historic Beaufort 














Ne antebellum mansion was 
saved from the wrecking 
ball in 1973 and restored to its 
original condition by antiques 
dealer Jim Williams, a key fig- 
ure in the book Midnight in the 
Garden of Good and Evil. Built 
in 1816 and now listed on the 
National Register of Historic 
Places, the William Wigg Barn- 
well House was moved several 
blocks to its current location in 


Beaufort, South Carolina’s his- 
toric Old Point neighborhood. 


The five-bedroom house boasts 


a period double staircase (be- 
low), formal living and dining 
rooms with 12-foot ceilings, an 
enclosed rear garden and a dou- 
ble veranda (above). There are 
heart-pine floors throughout. 
$1.8 million. 

For information, call our Hot Line, 
212-286-6803, x0413. 
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Incredibly slim, high performance, custom crafted windows and 
doors of unsurpasse ' beauty, strength, security and durability. 


Crittall’ steel windows ind doors...enjoy the view! 
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An Arresting 
Development 


CHARLES GWATHMEY STREAMLINES 
A POLICE GYMNASIUM FOR LIVING 


Architecture and Interior Design by Gwathmey Siegel 
Text by Philip Nobel/After Photography by Paul Warchol 


Asove: The gymnasium of the Beaux —_ RiGuT: A soaring, 25-foot-high 
Arts-style Police Building inlower _ perforated fiberglass-paneled ceil- 
Manhattan has been transformed ing with three new skylights arches 
by Gwathmey Siegel into a con- above the multiuse great room, the 
temporary residence for art collec- —_—s main living zone in the apartment. 
tors. BELOW: The structure boast- Hanging on the wall, below left, is 
ed massive exposed steel trusses, a a large acrylic-and-fabric-on-can- 
terra-cotta-tiled barrel-vaulted ceil- _ vas collage, Memory and Illusion 
ing, concrete floors and brick walls. (Globe), 1998, by Donald Baechler. 
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| “Tt was a challenge to have almost 


too much space to work with,” says 
architect Charles Gwathmey. Op- 

POsITE: The expansive great room is 
divided into comfortable sitting and 
dining areas. In the foreground are 


| chairs and a sofa by Le Corbusier. The 


niche displays pre-Columbian art. 


“The gymnasium was completely 
derelict; it had scared potential buy- 


ers away,” recalls Gwathmey (right). 


“A lot of crucial retrofitting need- 
ed to be done at first.” BELOw: A 
view of the south facade portal takes 
in the copper-domed roof, punctu- 
ated with oculi and a skylight. 





he Police Building 
—once the head- 
quarters of the 
New York City Po- 
lice Department—is an aber- 
rant landmark in lower Man- 
hattan. Sited 10 blocks north 
of the city’s main body of 
ornate, 19th- and early-20th- 
century monuments to good 
government, The Police Build- 
ing finds itself now at the 
center of a contested four- 
corners region, bound by the 
northern reaches of China- 
town, the creep of SoHo 
from the west, the southern 
frontier of trend-loving No- 
lita and, one block east, Mul- 
berry Street, all that remains 
of New York’s Little Italy. 
Under its aloof cupola, the 
building, completed in 1909 
and converted to residences 
in 1988, doesn’t recognize 
any of this neighboring fer- 
ment. Nor does it betray any 
hint of its original use; a 92- 
year-old police supply shop in 
an adjacent alley has been 
hanging on since the NYPD 
moved out—a giant revolver 
suspends from its sign—but 
otherwise it is hard to imag- 
ine this Beaux Arts—style me- 
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“This project gave us an opportu- 
nity to try new things.” BELow: 
Situated under the dome is the din- 
ing area, which is arranged with a 
stainless-steel table surrounded by 
tri-leg Thonet chairs. A totem and 
an equestrian sculpture, both from 
Africa, rest on the ebony buffet. 





































































































ringue as a workplace for cops. 

Until recently, though, The 
Police Building had a skele- 
ton in its closet—or, rather, 
in its attic: one last time-cap- 
sule reminder of its booking, 
jailing, nightstick-swinging 
younger days. 

For nearly 15 years after 
its residential conversion, the 
double-height, top-floor space 
of the building’s former gym- 
nasium stood hidden, empty 
and derelict. Charles Gwath- 
mey, whose firm, Gwathmey 
Siegel & Associates, has now 
designed an expansive four- 
bedroom apartment there, 
thinks he knows the reason 


why. “They were afraid,” he 
said recently, referring to his 
fellow architects and their cli- 
ents, as he stood under the 25- 
foot-high ceilings of the main 
space, a block-spanning, bow- 
ended barrel vault riding on 
four lacy trusses. “No one could 
visualize this place as a home.” 

That fear was not the least 
bit irrational. When Gwath- 
mey and his clients—a Man- 
hattan couple migrating from 
uptown—first visited the 
space, they saw what had 
scared so many others away: 
The roof was leaking, the 
basketball hoops were still in 
place, and there was evidence, 


LEFT AND Far Lert: An oak-and- 
stainless-steel staircase was installed 
to access the study/library and the 
guest rooms. Overlooking the great 
room is a Henry Moore drawing; to 
its left is Serene in Suspense, a 1999 
sculpture by Tom Shannon. BELow: 
The floor plan shows the irregular 
configuration of the apartment. 


here and there, of covert avian 
occupation. The three sky- 
lights over the court and the 
two oval windows in their high 
gables on the south side were 
boarded up. More ominous- 
ly, the structure itself showed 
signs that, over time, it had 
made unwise compromises 
with gravity and the penetrat- 
ing elements. “It was a wreck,” 
Gwathmey remembers. “It 
looked like it might fall down.” 

The redesign began with a 
thorough retrofitting of the 
entire structure and selective 
repairs to the roof. Then, of 
course, Gwathmey had to turn 
it into an apartment. One of 





First Floor 


1 ENTRANCE HALL 

2 LIVING/DINING AREAS 
3 KITCHEN 

4 MASTER BEDROOM 

















COURTESY GWATHMEY SIEGEL & ASSOCIATES 
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chitect Charles Gwathmey came 
up against one of the least likely 
problems in Manhattan residential 
design: a surfeit of space. 


the driving principles of the 
design was, naturally, to try to 
preserve the integrity of this 
one-of-a-kind space. But in 
doing so, the architect came 
up against one of the least 
likely problems in Manhat- 
tan residential design: a sur- 
feit of space. If it were left 
alone, the gymnasium might 
be too cavernous; if it were 
carved up—God forbid—a 
treasure would be lost. 

‘The solution was to devote 
about a quarter of the gym- 
nasium to a two-level inser- 
tion—the master bedroom on 
the lower floor and an open 
study/library on the level 
above—which Gwathmey re- 
fers to as “the object in the 
space.” This object is detailed 
to highlight its foreignness; it 
is finished in buff Venetian 
plaster to set it off from the 
photo-white walls around it, 
and, over the bed, a series of 
long slot skylights—cutting 
around the floor of the study/ 
library above—preserves the 
rounded geometry of the gym. 
It also serves as a glass moat 
in front of the half-circle of 
bookcases, a witty little gesture 
that emphasizes a touch of en- 
gineering bravado that com- 
plements the exposed original 
structure: The study/library 
and all its trappings hang on 
concealed rods over the se- 
rene, unencumbered space of 
the bedroom below. 

The rest of the gym’s epic 
volume has been given over to 
a rambling great room, divid- 
ed into discrete areas by use: 
a formal “U” of seating near 
the plasma-screen television; a 
larger, looser arrangement of 
armchairs and a banquette; a 
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RIGHT AND BELOw: The study/li- 
brary—with its white-oak-plank- 
framed radial glass floor—“floats” 
underneath the east end of the bar- 
rel-vaulted ceiling; it’s part of a two- 
story insertion that breaks up the 
cavernous volumes. Leeds pottery 
horses stand on the top shelves. 
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ABOVE AND Opposite: The stairs 
lead to the three guest rooms and 
two baths that were carved out on 
the second level in an area behind 
the steel transverse truss. Standing 
in the oculus, left, is Circle of Time 
by Dimitry Gerrman. On the landing 
is Aharon Bezalel’s bronze Family. 


“An important part of the process 
was having to incorporate the clients’ 
art into the layout,” notes Gwath- 
mey. BELow: A plasma-screen tele- 
vision in a white-lacquered cabi- 
net wall provides entertainment 

in a guest room. The chair at the 
built-in desk is by Alvar Aalto. 








The gymnasium “was a wreck,” 
Gwathmey remembers. “It looked 
like tt might fall down.” 


dining table that can be bro- 
ken into three to seat 24; and, 
finally, against the generous 
windows, a curved sideboard 
that puts a closing parenthesis 
on the room and conceals a 
little breakfast nook beyond. 
The main space was also con- 
ceived as a gallery for the res- 
idents’ eclectic art, which runs 
from shock modern—Serene 
in Suspense, a life-size nude by 
‘Tom Shannon that hangs near 
the stair—to a sizable pre- 
Columbian collection, which 
is housed in a second, balanc- 
ing Venetian-plastered “ob- 
ject” insertion. 









A door there opens into 
the kitchen, which is built in 
an adjoining area. Upstairs, 
tucked behind the main truss 
in this same “service” zone, 
there are three guest rooms. 
The ceilings in these small, 
square rooms pull up dramat- 
ically, as if the rooms were 
trying to rival the soaring 
space of the gym. Gwath- 
mey calls them tower rooms, 
and his explanation for them 
might serve as his motto for 
the whole project: “We had 
the opportunity to try things. 
How often does that happen? 
So we said, ‘Why not?’” 0 



























































7 | STEPHEN SHADLEY REIMAGINES 
| BV Y 22 SIX CABINS IN THE CAISKILLS 


Interior Design by Stephen Shadley/Text by Wendy Moonan 
After Photography by Scott Frances 








BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY STEPHEN SHADLEY 


“T wanted a parklike setting,” design- 
er Stephen Shadley (left) says of the 
six cabins he is restoring at his Cats- 
kills retreat. ABOVE AND RIGHT: Pine 
Cabin, which is by the pool, has been 
converted into an eating and chang- 
ing facility. BELOw: Sliding doors 
close to separate the dining area 
from the newly screened porch. 








tephen Shadley was a 
Disney kid, and there’s 

a lot of Disney going 

on up there at his 
place,” says his old friend New 
York designer Robert Bray. 
“Tt’s an Adirondack dream,” 
he adds, describing Shadley’s 
ongoing transformation of 
six modest cabins, including 
an old pump house, on his 
property in Leeds, New York, 
into guest pavilions that look 
like a perfect 1950s movie set. 
Bray is right. Shadley, a 
New York interior designer 
with a bevy of Hollywood cli- 
ents, grew up in Los Angeles 
and trained to become a scenic 
artist and backdrop painter. 
After working for 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox, he took a job with 
the traveling show “Disney on 
Parade.’ (“My major respon- 
sibility vas painting Mick- 
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ey Mouse’s face,” he recalls.) 
He didn’t much like the 
show (“Call it ‘Hollywood on 
Wood,’” he quips), but when 
he left Los Angeles for New 
York “to become a serious 
painter,” he had already inter- 
nalized Disney’s idealized view 
of American life in the ’50s. 
peel. After settling in Manhattan 
RIGHT AND BELOw: lhe dining and establishing a successful 
area was a vacant box with sagging = : amie aes Shad 
floors,” says the designer, who r att es : arty interior design betes ads 
stored and painted the floors and I . e ley bought a retreat in the 
added pine paneling. Vintage steel | e eee Le % } _ , Catskills: 2g 13-room Queen 
lawn chairs surround the table, which "BEFORE sili ii, ae Anne-style brick houseibaan 


is topped with Russel Wright dish- i 5 : : 
es and aluminum tumblers. [el cme zs in 1891 that is on the Nation- 


a 


——— 





_al Register of Historic Places 
| (see Architectural Digest, Sep- 
' tember 1996). He now uses 
| it on weekends, to entertain 
| friends, family and clients 
} like Diane Keaton. 
| He didn’t get around to 
the sad-looking cabins on the 
| slope below the main house 
until 2001. He thinks they 
) were built in the 1940s. “The 
-main house once had a large 
/ wood extension that was de- 
molished. My gut feeling is 
that they took that timber to 
) make the cabins.” 


The structures were mod- 
est, though they had hot wa- 
ter and heat. So Shadley began 
the long process of installing 
new windows, wood paneling, 
floors, doors, screens and 
porches. Ever the set design- 
er, he has cut old-fashioned 
pinecone silhouettes into some 
of the shutters and carved 
wood signs by hand. 

His palette is limited: 
brick red and black, “Adiron- 
dack colors,” he calls them. 
“They’re pretty gutsy for me,” 
he says. For one cabin, he took 





LEFT AND BELOow: The sleeping 
area was too small for a full-size bed, 
so Shadley used an old Army cot 
“for that campy feel.” A 1959 Nor- 
man Rockwell print hangs next to 
the casement window, below Beacon 
and Pendleton blankets. The lan- 
tern, at right, has been electrified. 





Asove: “The terrace next to Pine Ricut: The designer built the 
Cabin was the perfect place to install _ rail and the stone steps leading down 
a lap pool,” says Shadley. “It washigh _ to the pool. The structure behind 
and flat and perfectly rectangular.” Pine Cabin will be a guesthouse. 








down the walls altogether to 
‘create a summer pavilion for 
‘Ping-Pong and cocktails. 

_ Today, two of the cottages, 
‘Pine Cabin and the open- 
air pavilion he dubbed Sum- 
mer House, are ready for their 
Disney close-up, complete 
fwith period china, textiles, 
| toys and furniture. 

“You could make a prop 
‘man cry,” one friend told him. 
Pine Cabin has vintage Po- 
laroid cameras, tramp art, old 
'suitcases and 1950s souvenir 
throw pillows. 
| In the dining area, the table 
Vis set with Russel Wright Iro- 
}quois dishware and old alu- 


minum tumblers. In the sleep- 
ing area, as in the rest of 
the cabin, Shadley installed 
knotty-pine paneling that he 
tinted before varnishing to 
make it look older. Above an 
Army cot that is used as 
a bed hangs a 1959 Norman 
Rockwell Boy Scout print ti- 
tled Tomorrow’s Leader. The 
shelves are lined with classic 
Pendleton and Beacon blan- 
kets, and a handcrafted ce- 
dar chest serves as a bed- 
side table. 

Shadley acquires his “props” 
on eBay and at yard sales, flea 
markets and the many an- 
tiques shops he frequents in 


ABOVE: “The cabins were white with 
green trim, so they popped out of 
the landscape too much,” he says. 
The old pump house is at far left. 


BELOow: “I wanted the structures 
to fit the surroundings,” says the 
designer, who painted the exteriors 
“a rich Adirondack red.” 

















nearby Hudson, New York. 
“I grew up with bits and 
pieces of this history in my 
mind,” he explains. 

The designer has also in- 
stalled a new pool and hand- 
selected the boulders for a 
large, old-fashioned stone 
barbecue. It’s a bucolic set- 
ting. On the lawn that sweeps 
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down to Catskill Creek, he 
placed red Westport-style 
chairs, an old aluminum ca- 
noe and a hammock equipped 
with a Beacon blanket and 
a pillow covered in vin- 
tage ticking. 

This is definitely Rip Van 
Winkle country, but Shad- 
ley’s retreat makes yx 


Lrrr AND BELOw: Summer House 
was an enclosed cabin. Shadley tore 
down the walls and added wood 
columns “to create an open-air pavil- 
ion for outdoor entertaining,” he 
says. On the hammock are a Bea- 
con blanket and a pillow covered 

in vintage ticking. 


as though you are going 
back 50 years. 

“Initially, I loved the Cats- 
kalls for the beauty of the ter- 
rain,” he says. “Then I dis- 
covered it’s much more real 
than the Hamptons. It’s back- 
woodsy, a forgotten part of 
the world, and it has its 

wn lore.” 


Shadley’s palette is limited: brick red and 
black, “Adirondack colors,” he calls them. 
“They're pretty gutsy tor me,” he says. 


Opposite: An aluminum canoe and 
two Westport-style chairs rest on 
the grassy slope above Catskill 


Creek, where natural rock strata line} 


the water’s edge. “The view from 
this vantage point is the best on the 
property,” notes the designer. “It’s a 
favorite destination for guests.” 


Suddenly, Shadley insists on 
showing off his golden re- 
triever’s best dog trick. “Get 
out of the burning barn like 
Lassie,” he commands. She 
crouches down and wiggles 
across the room on her belly. 

It’s pure Hollywood, Dis- 
ney style. Just like his place 
—and him. 0 
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ORDERED CALM FOR A DESIGNER ON THE BOULEVARD ST:-GERMAIN 


Interior Design by Thomas Pheasant/Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
After Photography by Durston Saylor 


BEFORE 


homas Pheasant 


had long had a 


chronic case of 

Francophilia, but 
two years ago it became acute. 
“T’'ve always loved Paris, plus 
I just connect so much to the 
work of so many of the French 
designers of the 1930s, ’40s 
and ’50s,” says the Washing- 
ton, D.C.—based decorator, 
by way of explaining his snap 
decision to hunt for an apart- 
ment of his own in the City 
of Light. “I was in St.-Ger- 
main-des-Prés talking to a 
friend on the street when I 


“T wanted to enhance the architec- 
tural details that had been ruined 
by bad remodeling,” designer Thom- 
as Pheasant (above right) says of 
his 18th-century Paris apartment. 
ABOVE AND Opposite: “The en- 
trance hall is a more seamless, elegant 
| space without its obtrusive closet.” 





noticed we were standing in 
front of a real estate office, 
and it was like a light went 
on. I dashed in and spelled out 
what I wanted—a not-too- 
big traditional-style apart- 
ment in St.-Germain with 
great views—and the real es- 
tate lady shrugged, ‘What 
else is new? That’s what ev- 
erybody wants.’” 

But then, as wonders work, 
little more than an hour lat- 
er a rather startled Pheasant 
picked up the ringing phone 
in his hotel room to hear from 
the selfsame agent that some 


Ricut: “The sitting/dining room 
had to be replastered, and its ugly 
pipes had to be concealed.” FoLLow- 
ING Paces: “I like to use this small 
salon for entertaining; I don’t need 
a formal dining room.” Agostini 
sconces from the 1950s flank Line 
Heat, 2000, by Richard Serra. 


clients of hers were just put- 
ting their place on the mar- 
ket and that, in every particu- 
lar he had articulated, it filled 
the bill. The location was cer- 
tainly prime—the immediate 
neighborhood embraced the 
rue Jacob, the rue des Saints 
Péres and the rue de Seine: 


BEFORE 





collectively home to many of 
the antiques shops that Pheas- 
ant liked to frequent. And the 
building, a handsome Neo- 
classical limestone edifice on 
the boulevard St.-Germain 
itself, more than sufficed. So 
far so good—only the apart- 
ment remained to be seen. “As 
I was riding up in the elevator, 
the anticipation was killing 
me,” the designer recalls. 
The second he stepped in- 
side, he could, as they say, 
see the potential. In terms 
of views, the place pulsed 
with Paris; Pheasant could be 
a tourist from his own apart- 
ment, a sightseer without 
leaving his premises. “It was 
like a picture postcard,” he 
marvels. From one side he 
was able to take in the man- 
sard roofs of the Louvre as 
well as the vast Romanesque- 
Byzantine basilica of the Sa- 
cré-Coeur at the top of Mont- 
martre, and from the other 
—the boulevard St.-Germain 
side—he could see the city’s 
most synonymous structure, 


the Eiffel Tower. 
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- peing in Paris and feeling a part of it has filled 
me with energy that | pour back into my work, wherever 
it happens to be,” says Thomas Pheasant. 





-BEFORE 


But not even splendors such 
as these could blind him 
to the sad reality that the 
apartment had been “butch- 
ered” over the years—as a 
consequence, he learned, of 
its having been, along with 
two others, carved out of an 
enormous floor-through. He 
lingered “for about four hours, 
walking the 2,500 square feet 
back and forth, already reno- 
vating in my head—‘How am 
I going to get it done? How 
long is it going to take? How 
much is it going to cost?’ By 
the time I left, I knew I was 
going to give it my best shot.” 

Here, as in any project 





Pheasant takes on, the archi- 
tecture heavily influenced 
the route he chose. “The de- 
tails in all the rooms had to 
be true to period,” he says. 
“There was a lot of loving 
restoration of moldings and 
plaster ceilings throughout, 
and even of hardware—I had 
to strip all the French doors 
of about 15 layers of paint 
to get to the original steel- 
and-bronze fittings.” The job 
would prove to be about 
half restoration and half en- 
hancement. Ugly Formica 
closets had been put in and 
the living room painted an 
unsettling green by one of 


Ricut: “Although I loved the living 
room’s great bookcases, the green 
paint had to go.” Opposire: Set be- 
fore the fireplace is a Bruno Rome- 
da bronze sculpture. On the 18th- 
century Chinese scroll table rests an 
ivory shagreen box that Pheasant 
created for Baker Furniture. 





the previous owners. “There 
was one place where my 
American sensibilities really 
came out—all the exposed 
pipes,” the designer admits. 
“They’re very typical of these 
buildings—you know, in the 
















Far Lert; “I took out a metal door 
and installed fluted paneling in the [R= 
corridor.” Lert: An urn lamp is atop 
a chest by Pheasant, who designed 
the majority of the furnishings in the | 
apartment. In the hall, Eve, a 1977 
photograph by Colby Caldwell, 
hangs above an Agostini table. 












finest apartments in Paris, 
the pipes are the pipes. Nev- 
ertheless, I put a good deal of | 
time and effort into moving: 
and hiding them.” 

When it came to the pal-- 
ette, Pheasant was wisely in- | 
spired by Paris itself—the: 
limestone of the buildings. | 
He had the apartment walls 4 
all painted a matte bisque’ 
and the upholstery fabrics, 
draperies and carpets con- 
trived in tones of gray and} 
beige. The furnishings, he? 
decided, would be a mix of 
pieces of his own design and | 
antiques. The latter would } 
come to include such treasures §} 
as the living room’s Qing Dy- - 
nasty scroll table and myriad |) 
smart modernist lamps and /) 
sconces all executed on private | 
commission during the 1950s +§ 
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by the Corsican-born, Paris- 
based artisan Agostini. “I was 
drawn to their organic look 
and also to the fact that he 
used traditional materials like 
gilded bronze, which made 
them the perfect comple- 
ment to my own furniture,” 
Pheasant remarks. 
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The apartment is replete 
not only with pieces from the 
designer’s signature collec- 
tion but with unique ones 
that he created especially for 
the Paris space and that he 
modestly calls “experimental 
custom.” Lounge and club 
chairs, a mirror, the bed, 





“The master bedroom is what real- 
ly won me over—the cityscape be- 
yond its windows goes on forever,” 
says Pheasant. LEFT AND BELOW: 
“The room itself was basically pre- 
sentable; it just asked to be refined 
and kept simple so as not to compete 
with the view.” Stark sisal carpet. 














RIGHT AND OpposiTe: “What attract- 
ed me to the master bedroom was 
that it was light-filled—a rarity in 
Paris—and that it had wonderful 
proportions. It was the easiest area 
in the place to restore; I didn’t have 
to do much to it at all.” The 1998 
photograph is another Caldwell. 










BEFORE 









fresh.” The “experimental } 
custom” standouts are the } 
six-panel mahogany-and-glass 


chests, tables (dining, night, 
side and games) and carpets 
all embody the Pheasant aes- 


thetic in their clean, confi- 
dent-looking, classically driv- 
en pleasingness; they are, in 
his own throwaway words, 
“things that have kind of a 


familiar look but are still 


folding screen in the sit-| 
ting/dining room, the black- ] 
lacquered commode with a) 
Greek-key motif in the en- 
trance hall and the invit-7} 

continued on page 239 
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JOAN RIVERS FINDS THE 
PERFECT FOIL IN CONNECTICUT 


Text by Nancy Collins 
Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Mary E. Nichols 





“Joan said she wanted a country ABOVE: Views of surrounding hills, 
house,” says Joe Cicio, who designed _ from what is now the living room, 
a 5,000-square-foot Connecticut were not compromised. RIGHT: The 
house for comedienne Joan Rivers renovated room has Rivers’s Meis- 
(top, in her living room). “And | sen bird collection on a high sill 
said, ‘Well, you sure didn’t buy and 18th-century bird engravings 
one.’” The existing house was low- ( wal brics throughout 
slung, and the rooms were small. n Scalamandré. 
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his house cost me 

214 club dates,” 

laughs comedi- 

enne Joan Rivers. 

“That’s why I went to De- 
troit instead of Liza’s wed- 
ding—to pay for the living 
room windows and walls. Ev- 
erything here is a club date.” 
Rivers is tucked into the 
corner of one of a pair of ca- 
nary-yellow sofas centered in 
the living room of The House 
That Laughs Built. It is ex- 
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actly the Connecticut coun- 


try house she always wanted 
—the one that wasn’t there 
when she happened upon the 
property two years ago. 
“This was the ugliest 
house I’d ever seen. It looked 
like a Denny’s,” she says, de- 
scribing the low, flat, mid- 
century building, designed, 
she says, “by a student of 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s who 
didn’t study hard enough.” 
Neverthe'ess, she snapped 


it up, then called her friend 
retail executive Joe Cicio, 
whose interior work, despite 
his flair as a creative mer- 
chandiser, had never includ- 
ed residential design—un- 
til, that is, the day Rivers 
showed up for lunch at his 
house and fell in love with 
what she saw. “Joan called 
and said, ‘I just bought the 
most hideous house on the 
most beautiful property in 
Connecticut, and you have to 


do it for me,’” recalls Cicio. 
“T said, ‘Joan, I don’t do 
houses—for anybody. But I'll 
take a look and tell you what 
I think.’ That was the kiss 
of death.” 

Following a 15-minute pe- 
rusal of Rivers’s new digs, Ci- 
cio says, he “saw it all: an en- 
trance opening into a library, 
bookshelves, Joan’s bedroom 
with the fireplace, French 
doors. When I told Joan, she 
said, ‘Do whatever you want.’ 








f 
| 
| 
t 
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The great thing about Joan is 
that once you show her, she 
gets it in an instant.” 

“T told Joe I didn’t want a 
traditional house like I have 
in New York,” says Rivers, 
who is also CEO of Joan 
Rivers Worldwide. “I wanted 
big ceilings, lots of light, but 
small and cozy, a home where 
grand would not apply, where 
my dogs could jump up on 
the sofa and have a life.” 

She pauses. “This is all 





Joe’s vision. In the begin- 
ning he said, “Trust me,’ and 
I’d go, ‘Yeah, yeah.’ But ulti- 
mately, he has such an eye 
that I did. It may not have 
started out to my taste, but 
by the end it was. The final 
result is... Joan out of Joe.” 
Their first mission was to 
bid adieu to Frank Lloyd 
Wright with the help of ar- 
chitect Michael Boe, of Boe 
Studio. And when the wreck- 
ing ball was quelled, all that 


“| wanted big ceilings, lots of light, but a home where my 
dogs could jump up on the sofa and have a life,” says Rivers. 





remained of the structure was 
its footprint, stone columns 
surrounding the perimeter 
and the huge stone fireplace 
in the living room—“the rea- 
son I bought the house,” ex- 
plains Rivers. 

Today, it has been sup- 
planted by a country house 
dreamy enough to make Mr. 
Blandings swoon. The once 
unimpressively squat struc- 
ture is now a 5,000-square- 
foot house featuring 22-foot- 


“I’m a one-man show,” Cicio says. “I 
work and make decisions fast. You 

have to trust your instincts and go.” 
ABOVE LEFT AND Top LEFT: In the 

living room, the massive stone fire- 
place and columns were the only ele- 
ments left intact. The oil is by an un- 
known Hudson River School artist. 


Asove: A 19th-century French land- 
scape is over the mantel in the kitch- 
en’s sitting area, where Rivers en- 
tertains, eschewing a more formal 
dining room. The doors open onto 
the rear terrace and the 80-acre 
property. Top: Low ceilings were 
replaced with high, beamed ones. 
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high ceilings, 100-year-old 
chestnut beams, four wood- 
burning fireplaces, skylights 
and a massive country kitch- 
en. The living room, spa- 
cious enough to hold twin 
10-foot-long custom-made 
sofas, is a festival of light, 
thanks to nine French doors, 
six of which open onto the 
free-form stone terrace that 
hugs the back of the house 
and abuts a lush expanse 
of lawn leading to the pool 
and poolhouse. 

“Initially, the grounds were 
to be rustic,” says Rivers. “I 
said, “This is a farm.’ But 
then I realized I wanted an 
English country landscape, 








Asove: The hall lacked natural light. 
Lert: Antique mirrors and trompe 
l’oeil windows depicting the resi- 
dences of family and friends, includ- 
ing Prince Charles’s Highgrove, line 
the renovated hall leading to the li- 
brary/entrance gallery. “It’s my 
homage to Versailles,” Rivers says. 




















Ricut: A dark, characterless room 
was expanded and redecorated as a 
rustic but refined guest room, with 
upholstered walls (below). Two of 
the three guest rooms have adja- 
cent sitting rooms. “Joan’s been 
buying and acquiring for this house 


for years,” comments Cicio. 
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Blenheim, where you 
ee all that green with only 


pockets of flowers. And | 


love my trees. I have one 175- 
year-old tree that looks bet- 
ter than the men I date.” 

“\ home should reflect the 
personality of the owner, not 
the decorator,” muses Cicio, 
“and, God knows, Joan has 
enough personality.” 

Indeed. And its facets are 
well reflected in the atmo- 
sphere: witty yet elegant, 
charming but quirky, unique- 
ly warm and personal. “I look 
around and see memories: 
my mother’s piecrust table, 
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her ‘good dishes,’ remind- 
ing me of Thanksgivings and 
the lovely dinners she gave,” 
says Rivers, a tear welling up 
in her eye. “And there’s the 
living room table belonging 
to my aunt, who ran a salon 
in New York where people 
like Sol Hurok and Stuart 
Davis showed up. All these 
personal things, stored in 
barrels for years, are now out 
and appreciated. 

“Tt’s also about finding 
things,” she adds. “When I 
play a town, I ask to see 
the art museum and the 

continued on page 242 
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Ricut: “I’ve always loved pink,” 
Rivers (top, with Max, Veronica and 
Lulu) says of her choice for the mas- 


ter bedroom. Painted palm trees 
add a “silly, whimsical and hopeful” 
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touch. The portrait of Rivers and her 
daughter, Melissa, is by David Rem- 
fry. ABOVE: Sliding-glass doors and 
recessed lighting were replaced by 

a window seat ans 2n arched ceiling. 
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ABove: “It had been reduced to a 
forgettable white box,” architect 
Joseph M. Valerio (right, with own- 
ers Dani James, center, and Tracy 
Gardner) says of the couple’s New 
York loft, which he redesigned. “Our 
approach was to make it a crucial 
counterpoint to the series of mon- 
umental objects within.” 


t began with a simple, 
yet incredible, question: 
“Can you come up with 
a concept that you can 
do in 30 days?” If anyone else 
had made such an audacious 
request, architect Joseph M. 
Valerio, of the Chicago firm 
Valerio Dewalt Train Asso- 
ciates, might have dismissed 
it as a joke. But since it came 
from the mouth of a par- 
ticularly daring client—Tra- 
cy Gardner, a businessman 
and architecture buff—he 
took it seriously, very seri- 
ously, instead. 
“We knew we wanted to 
do something, but we didn’t 
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want to gut the space or 
have a yearlong renovation,” 
says Gardner’s wife, attorney 
Dani James. “We wanted 
an intervention.” While the 
couple loved the configura- 
tion of the airy Tribeca loft, 
neither they nor their ar- 
chitect admired the unimag- 
inative way it had been re- 
done. “It was just a white 
drywall box with a wood 


LEFT AND PRECEDING PaGEs: “The 
furnishings in the living areas offer a 
sense of human scale in a highly ab- 
stracted environment,” says Valerio. 


floor,” Valerio says of the 
space, which is located in a 
converted 19th-century in- 
dustrial building. Complicat- 
ing matters was the fact that 
the clients required an escape 
clause of sorts: “We wanted 
something that could be tak- 
en out if we left,” James ex- 
plains. “We wanted to keep 
that flexibility.” 

‘alerio leapt to the chal- 
lenge. It was hard not to, 
given his history with Gard- 
ner, with whom he shares 
an enthusiasm for such mod- 
ernist classics as Le Cor- 
busier’s Villa Savoye (“my 
favorite building in the 
world”). While Valerio De- 
walt Train is mainly known 
for its commercial projects, 
Valerio had made an excep- 
tion for this client before, 
designing a soaring duplex 
in Chicago when Gardner 
was still a bachelor—and 
winning a national AJA award 
for his efforts. 

To accommodate such an 
impossible-sounding sched- 
ule, the architect quite lit- 
erally thought outside the 
box. “I said to Dani and Tra- 
cy, ‘Let’s not think of this 
as an apartment we’re going 
to construct. Let’s think of 
this as an installation, some- 
thing that would go into a 
museum. Let’s prefabricate 








everything in Chicago. We'll 
ship it, deliver it and in- 
stall it. If we treat this as 
an installation, we can do it 
in 30 days.’ 

“Usually when you do a 
piece of architecture, you 
start with the walls,” Valerio 
adds. In this case, however, 
he began by creating a coun- 





as 


| terpoint to those walls in 
| the form of dramatic, monu- 
| mentally sized objects—what 
_ he calls “appliances”—of gal- 
| vanized sheet steel that could 
| be shoehorned into the res- 
| idence. “Without-them it’s 
| just a loft,” says the archi- 
| tect. “With them it’s a se- 


| ries of functional spaces.” Lit 






by suspended, low-voltage 
lights, this is a shimmer- 
ing, otherworldly interior— 
“an abstract environment of 
sheet metal,” as Valerio de- 
scribes it. It’s also a very 
dynamic one, with each side 
of its dual personality—the 
original white box and its 
space-defining inserts—work- 





ing sometimes in harmony 
with, sometimes in opposi- 
tion to, the other. 

Needless to say, such a 
complex design required 
seamless workmanship. The 
architect turned to some 
“trusted local sources,” in- 
cluding metalworker Dan- 
ny Rice, of Hill Mechanical 
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OpPosITE AND ABOVE: “By elevating 
the living area on a steel platform, 
we defined and separated it from 
the other spaces,” notes Valerio. De- 
signer Ann Blossfeld helped select 
the furnishings, which include the 
Gae Aulenti low table and the Piero 
Lissoni sofa, with Edelman leather. 
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ROOM 
» GALLERY 
6 KITCHEN 
MASTER SUITE 


BEFORE 


Company in Chicago; there, 


the appliances were fabri- 
cated, then placed on two 
enormous trucks and driven 
east to Manhattan. Upon 
their arrival in Tribeca, one 
of the loft’s nine-foot-tall 
windows was removed and 
the trucks’ contents—three 
tons of metal and wood— 
hoisted into the residence by 
crane. In a space that sudden- 
ly “resembled a metal work- 
shop,” Valerio says, Rice and 
a local contractor set to work 
assembling the parts. 

After only the briefest in- 
terlude, the clients turned up. 
“In the first two or three 
days they installed the bed- 
room,” James recalls. “Once 
they did that, Tracy and 
I and our two cats moved 
in.” The couple kept to this 
room at first, then ventured 
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Top: The floor plan shows how the 
two main axes intersect in the living 
area. ABOVE AND RiGut; “The me- 
tallic surfaces transform the space,” 
the architect says of the kitchen. The 
doors open to reveal counters and 
cabinets, from Poliform. Frank 
Gehry designed the dining chairs. 


out into other areas as 
they became habitable. One 
month after delivery—as 
promised—the installation 
was complete. 

The results are both daz- 
zling and pragmatic. Besides 
defining the loft’s volumes, 
Valerio’s appliances are “all 
bifunctional elements,” the 
architect explains. Thus, one 
side of the living area, perched 
on a metallic platform 18 
inches off the floor, opens 
up to bec 
ter. The mas 


a media cen- 
bedroom ap- 


















































pliance contains the bed on 
one side and a cabinet on 
e other. Yet another insert 
defines the dining area and 
encases the gleaming, futur- 
istic kitchen, which can be 
osed off behind fortress- 
thick metal doors. Similar- 
ly, the adjacent insert—de- 
lineating the gallery and 
€ guest room—opens to 
eveal two identical, side- 
by-side workstations, each 
one beautifully crafted. When 
he kitchen and worksta- 
tions are closed off, the com- 
bined living and dining areas 
eel as spare, high-function- 
ing and self-contained as 
a spacecraft. 

All four of the loft’s ap- 
pliances are L-shaped—the 
protruding, beam-shaped el- 
ements rising from some of 
them at various intervals 
add both humor and suspense. 
“We're not sure whether these 
objects are falling down or 
being put up,” James says 
with a laugh. “Joe said any- 
one could make them straight, 
) but this is more interesting 
and dynamic.” 

If these shapes seem fa- 
miliar, it may be because 
they were inspired by art- 
ist Richard Serra’s massively 
scaled sculptures. In general, 
§ Valerio says, he drew inspira- 
tion from art rather than ar- 
chitecture. “The idea of an 
installation is very common 
in art—that’s how this whole 
thing came into being. It 
made me go from thinking 
like an architect to think- 
ing like an artist.” Gardner 
echoes the sentiment: “We 
were interested in the no- 
tion of when architecture be- 
comes sculpture. To the ex- 
continued on page 239 


Opposite: The living area is sepa- 
rated from the gallery and the guest 
quarters “by a large metal object that 
is bent and deformed,” says Valerio. 
“When opened, it converts into two 
side-by-side workstations, with 
birch millwork.” The lounge chair 
and ottoman are by Gaetano Pesce. 


BEFORE 





Lert: The master suite “was boxy 
and bland,” says the architect. BE- 
Low: The L-shaped form, which his 
firm designed and had custom-built, 
“4s positioned to create a sleeping 
area in the front and, in the back, a 
private dressing area with addition- 
al shelving for folded items.” 
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ARNOLD SCAASI’S. FIT" TENG 
REDESIGN IN PALM BEACH 
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ext by Stephen Drucker 
Photography by Dan Forer 


his winter Arnold Scaasi will 

be wearing less of his black- 

patent evening shoes and 

more of his red espadrilles. 
After 47 years of dressing his ladies up, 
p, up, one of America’s last true cou- 
riers is taking life just a bit easier at 
a new residence in Palm Beach. Palm 
Beach, where brilliantly colored Scaasis 
are as integral to the night as brown 
Rolls-Royces, has been a favorite place 
of his since the 1960s. How nice to fi- 
ally be able to move out of The Break- 
ers and into his own house on a fine old 
street by the ocean. 

“Not a big, grand house,” he and his 
partner, Parker Ladd, warned their real 
estate broker, who of course spent the 
mext two years showing them every big, 
grand house on the market. Gradually 

ey worked their way down to a more 
livable scale, to a Mediterranean-style 
house built in 1952, which had been re- 
jected by everybody in memory who 
had been house hunting in Palm Beach. 






















“Tt looked like a restaurant,” Scaasi re- 
calls. “It had no doors and no walls. It 
just had...,” his eyelashes flutter in hor- 
ror, “spaces. And then there was all of 
this terrible white marble on the floor in 
every room. It was so cold.” But it did 
have a wonderful garden and just the 





BEFORE 


Arnold Scaasi (top, next to a 1960s oil 
by Hosiasson) used bold strokes of 
color to revamp the Palm Beach res- 
idence he shares with Parker Ladd. 
Opposite: He chose the 1952 Med- 
iterranean-style house because “the 
size was perfect, and the location 

was perfect, and I loved the garden.” 


ABovE: Doors were added to sepa- 
rate the entrance hall from what he 
calls the “social dance room.” RIGHT: 
The floors’ border and checkerboard 
pattern are faux-marbre. A 1979 con- 
struction by Louise Nevelson, Land- 
scape, and a 1940s collage by Henri 
Matisse hang on the coral walls. 








right note of grandeur in a romantic old 
wall it shared with the Mizner house 
next door. After a lifetime of readying 
women for the most glamorous nights 
on earth, Scaasi had no doubt he could 
do as much for the house. 

Replacing the doors and the walls 
quickly restored the feeling of rooms, 
and they were nice rooms at that, with a 
natural flow from indoors to outdoors. 
Something had to be done about all that 
marble, however, so Scaasi decided to 
let the air out of it: He had the marble 
painted—in faux-marbre. Artist Linda 
Boggs added a black border in many 
rooms and in one a green checkerboard. 
You look once, twice, three times, and 
can’t quite believe he really did it. 

“T didn’t want a fussy house—that 
thing of making a Palm Beach house 
into a Manhattan town house. I wanted 
pretty. I wanted fun,” says Scaasi, who 
dressed up his rooms in party clothes, 
relying as always on his perfect pitch for 
color. How far you dare to go with col- 


















































RiGcut: The living room, like much 
of the house, was a stark white. 
BeLow: Clouds & Dreams, 1981, by 
Louise Nevelson and a 1974 oil by 
Jean Dubuffet are the room’s new 
focal points. Antique Turkish suza- 
nis, used as draperies, echo the bold 
lines of the painting. 


Lert: Photographs—of Ladd with 
Barton Gubelmann, Scaasi with 
Princess Diana, and several mem- 
bers of the Bush family—line a table 
in the living room. Opposire: Fig- 
ures from the Han and Ming dy- 
nasties rest on a brass Art Déco low 
table. Scaasi designed the ottomans. 
































AFTER 


“| didn't want a fussy 
house,” says Arnold 
Scaasi. “| wanted 
pretty. | wanted fun.” 
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or, he says, depends on how much time 
you plan to spend in a room. An en- 
trance hall should be “really dynamic,” 
which is his way of saying it should be 
really red. Arnold Scaasi never met a 
shade of red he didn’t like. But which 


red was right for Florida? One evening, 
in waiked his former mannequin Jen- 
nifer Garrigues, now a decorator with a 













shop in Palm Beach, and someone who 
was a great help to him with this proj-| 
ect. He looked at her coral-colored silk 
shirt that night and announced, “That 

it.” It was a true Scaasi color, perfect 

for an entrance hall: It lights up your 
face, makes you feel like you’ve nevetyy 
looked better and gets the evening off) 
to the right start. 
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The dining room 1s lacquered vivid ap- 
ple green, with deep red accents to qui- 
et it. Sitting elbow to elbow at the round 
table—Scaasi likes a crowded table—you 
face either a painting of Venice attributed 
to the School of Canaletto or a stark 
green apple painted by Tom Seghi. The 
table is always by Scaasi; setting it is one 
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of his great pleasures. For his Florida ta- 
ble he treated himself to 22 new place set- 
tings of Limoges decorated with coral, 
and to go with them, a set of gold-filagree 
Romanian glasses, provenance Pier 1. 
“If you have an eye, and by now I guess 
we can say I have an eye,” says Scaasi, 
“all that matters is that it works.” 


A blue library is something of a Scaasi 
tradition; this one falls somewhere 
between Wedgwood blue and hydran- 
gea blue, another Palm Beach color 
with some fizz, especially in lacquer. 
The living room is much calmer, a great 
cool oasis of white cotton, its energy 
coming from Scaasi’s considerable art 





BELow: Paneling above the dining 
room doors was removed. Lert: An 
oil attributed to the School of Cana- 
letto hangs over a sideboard painted 
with African motifs. “When I think 
about dining rooms, I think pretty 
and fantasy,” says Scaasi. “You’re 
only in there for an hour and a half.” 
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collection. A Nevelson black wood con- 
struction dominates one wall, and a 
Dubuffet another, its black lines echoed 
by draperies made of antique embroi- 
dered Turkish wall hangings. There’s 
energy of a different kind emanating 
from two tables lined with silver- 
framed photographs of friends, among 


them Claudette Colbert, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor and Bushes from Maine to Tex- 
as. Everyone steals a discreet look. 
Some very grand ladies have also been 
known to coo over the red carpet that 
covers the vast white-marble floor. “Too 
wonderful! So chic!” they cry, not know- 
ing it was pieced together from cot- 





Top: The library. ABOvE: “You must 
live with a color through a complete 
cycle of day and night before you 
can commit to it,” says Scaasi. “The 
library took 10 trials.” He settled 
ona blue shade that sets off a 1970s 
abstract watercolor by Alice Baber. 
Pierre Frey cotton toile. 
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AFTER 


Scaasi dressed up his 
rooms in party clothes, 
relying as always on his 
perfect pitch for color. 
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ton rag rugs found at a discount bazaar. 

As the house came together, one 
room still had no obvious purpose, 
though the entire first floor revolved 
around it. “Oh, it’s your ballroom,” sug- 
gested a friend. “No, no, no, it’s much 
too small,” Scaasi replied. “It’s the social 
dance room.” A ballroom, even a social 
dance room, is an occasion for fantasy, 





and Scaasi thought, Why not turn it 
into Venice? Boggs returned with her 
brushes, and back and forth they went. 
He recalls, “It was very hard to get the 
perspective right. Where should the sky 
begin and the water end? Are the major 
buildings really big enough? First there 
were no boats, so we added boats. She 
wanted people. I said, “No, no, no, we 





BrLow: Plush carpeting was brought 
into the master bedroom. LEFT: 
A throw and two wing chairs, cov- 
ered in linen by Brunschwig & 

Fils, add splashes of color to the 

calm palette. Over the bed is Fran- 
cois Arnal’s Air, 1962. The mirrored 
bedside chest is from the 1930s. 


























don’t want people.’ She kept looking at _ ing is the gondolier singing “Libiamo.” Tor: The covered poolside ter- Mi 
‘the Canaletto. I said, ‘No, no, no, I don’t Having never been to Venice, the race. ABOVE: Scaasi designed sever- H) V4 
a) = 3 Ae ‘ al pieces of furniture for the house, 
want Canaletto. And thus was born Ca __ painter didn t think to include the col- including the terrace’s banquette, | 
Scaasi. As you steal glimpses of the room _ orful striped mooring poles that identi- side chairs and ottomans. All are up- | 
while passing through the coral en- _ fy the palazzos and are so much a part of holstered in a durable canvas. Pots 
; of flowers and Mexican embroidered 


| ra a ee 
trance hall, or rise from the dining table the city. So I painted the poles. Yes, me, Billows provide baeheaccerts 
or the banquette outdoors, the illusion Arnold Scaasi.” And let the doge be on 

is so complete, you feel as if you’re — notice: In Arnold Scaasi’s Venice, moor- 
| about to sail into the room. All that’s miss-_ ing poles are painted coral. 0 
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| BEFORE 


Ike Kligerman Barkley Architects 
gutted and redesigned a New York 
duplex for a couple. OpposiTE: The 
stair in the entrance hall follows the 
form of the original one (above). A 
Sonia Delaunay tapestry hangs on 
the paneled wall. Karl Kemp An- 
tiques bust, pedestal, bench and vase. 


he five-year search 

for a spacious New 

York apartment 

with Central Park 
views didn’t get intense, real- 
ly, until the third child was 
on her way. By that time 
the parents of a Manhattan 
family had virtually earned 
a degree in architectural con- 
noisseurship, or at least they 
had come to understand what 
they wanted in an apartment 
and why. The couple, who 
were renting in a 1980s de- 
veloper building on Central 
Park West, admired Manhat- 


BEFORE 











tan’s venerable prewar apart- 
ments for their character— 
the lofty proportions, wood 
paneling, plaster moldings 
and parquetry floors. But they 
could find few vintage apart- 
ments with more than a cou- 
ple of rooms facing the park 
that their children already 
considered their backyard. 
“We started out looking for 
the perfect apartment that 
just needed a paint job, but 
we discovered it didn’t exist,” 
says the wife. They extended 
their search to town houses, 
and when they encountered 


BELOW AND Ricut: “The curving 
rear wall of the living room conceals 
structural columns and creates a rich 
variety of forms,” explains principal 
architect John Ike. The mirrored 
columns also hide structural ele- 
ments. Karl Kemp bronze platter; 
H. M. Luther Antiques vessel. 





with a Iwist 


UPDATING THE CONCEPT OF 
PREWAR STYLE IN NEW YORK 


Architecture and Interior Design by 


Ike Kligerman Barkley 
Text by Joseph Giovannini 


After Photography by Durston Saylor 


one that had been complete- 
ly gutted and reconstructed, 
a light suddenly switched on. 
“Seeing a completely recon- 
figured town house made me 
understand what you could 
do from scratch,” says the 
husband. “Getting exactly 
what we wanted was very 
appealing. We thought of re- 
creating the idea of a pre- 
war apartment, but with big- 
ger windows that admitted 
larger views.” 

Coincidentally, their rental 


building was going co-op, 
and they realized that an 
empty, never-finished duplex 
apartment upstairs on the 
lth and 12th floors just might 
provide the raw space for 
their vision. Without needing 
to demolish walls in an exist- 
ing layout, they could config- 
ure and detail the interiors 
any way they wanted, while 
capturing the park through 
the picture windows. The 
nine-foot ceilings might be 
lower than those in the great 
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Rooms often have a point of design departure like a marble mantelpi i! 


neighboring dowagers, like 
the Dakota, but the duplex’s 
main advantage was that one 
of the floors occupied the 
whole front facade on the 
Central Park side, and the 
frontage was long enough to 
accommodate all the major 
rooms—a living room and 
family room on the 11th floor, 
along with informal and for- 
mal dining areas, and on the 
12th, the master bedroom, 
baths and dressing rooms. 
The couple were already 
building a house in the Hamp- 
tons, and they asked their ar- 
chitects, the New York firm 
Ike Kligerman Barkley, to 
design the apartment as well. 
“For their Hamptons house, 
the husband had said that he 
wanted a design that would 
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Top: From left to right, partners 
Thomas Kligerman, Joel Barkley 
and John Ike. ABOVE AND RIGHT: 
The living and dining rooms over- 
look the Central Park Reservoir. 
Yale R. Burge pedestal table. David 
Duncan Antiques mirror. Clarence 
House club chair fabric; dining 
Scalamandré. 


‘knock my socks off,” re- 
members principal John Ike. 
“He asked us for the same in 
New York.” 

“T wanted to come home at 
night and be excited about 
walking through the door,” 
confirms the husband. 

Socks do fly off just inside 
the front door (along with 
shoes: Japanese rules obtain 
here). Visitors step into a ba- 
ronial entrance hall with a 
soaring, elm-paneled stair- 
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ABOVE AND OpposITE Top Lert: The 
bar, on the south side of the duplex, 
has columnar Venetian cast opal 
glass light fixtures. Like all of the 
public spaces in the 13-room, 7,000- 
square-foot apartment, it features 
white-oak parquetry flooring and a 
gridded and paneled ceiling. 
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case. A Sonia Delaunay tap- 
estry hangs in its upper 
reaches. To the right, a long 
bowed wall, paneled in ma- 
hogany, directs visitors into 
the expansive living room to- 


ward Central Park. Rooms 
often have a point of de- 
on departure like a mar- 


So ait 


ble mantelpiece or an Ori- 
ental carpet, but for Ike and 
his partners, Thomas Kliger- 
man and Joel Barkley, and 
firm interior designers Mia 
Jung and Carrie Weinstein, 
the starting point for the en- 
tire 7,000-square-foot duplex 
was no less than the park it- 





self, which Frederick Law 
Olmsted had created in the 
19th century as a living land- 
scape painting. The apart- 
ment overlooks the western 
edge of the reservoir, and a 
wide swing takes the living 
room into its sweeping visual 
orbit. The bowed wall mir- 


i 


rors the water’s curving edge. 

When the clients asked 
| the architects for a tradition- 
jal interior, there was an ap- 
parent conflict between the 
) broad modern windows de- 
livering the armchair pano- 
| rama and the richness of the 
elements that the couple liked. 


The clients were asking the 
designers to reconcile intro- 
version and extroversion, the 
tendency of traditional ar- 
chitecture to enclose space 
and of modern to open it. 
With both classical and 
contemporary residences in 
their portfolio, the architects 


consulted the history books 
and found inspiration in the 
early-modern houses of Adolf 
Loos. The Moravian-born 
architect eliminated the dec- 
orative details often carved 
along the edges of paneling. 
Ike, Kligerman and Barkley 


followed suit, with consistent- 


ABOVE AND Top: “It’s all about the 
view,” Ike says of the vista of mid- 
town Manhattan from the corner 
window in the family room. Adja- 
cent to both the living room and 
the bar, the room is furnished with 
a leather-clad Art Déco armchair. 
The pottery is by Berndt Friberg. 
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much lighter 


treatment was used in the master 


bedroom,” Ike points out. “The 
simple white-painted bookcase 
and soft periwinkle walls create an 
oasis of calm.” The table is from 
David Duncan Antiques. Armchair 
fabric from Manuel Canovas. 
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First Floor 
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1 ENTRANCE HALL 

2 KITCHEN 

3 BREAKFAST 
ROOM 

4 DINING ROOM 

5 LIVING ROOM 

6 FAMILY ROOM 

7 BAR 

8 STUDY 

9 BEDROOMS 

10 MUDROOM 














































































































































































































































































































ly gridded panels that give the 
flowing rooms the sense of 
weight and character missing 
in what been an insubstantial 
drywall shell. With an under- 
stated display of Old World 
virtuosity, the architects vary 
the regularity with tonal shifts, 
orchestrating a half-dozen 
different woods—oak, ma- 
hogany, rosewood, wenge— 
in a range of panel types and 
floor patterns—Versailles, di- 
amond and the playful, il- 
lusionistic baby block—that 
demark each public room. 
Like Loos, they paneled 
the ceilings. “You increase 
the horizontality and the ap- 
parent size of the apartment 
by using wood on both the 
floor and ceiling,” says Bark- 
ley. Kligerman adds, “The 
apartment looks longer and 
broader, and the two planes 
together escort the eye hori- 
zontally out to the park.” 
The public rooms are sep- 
arated by wide openings with 
sliding doors that allow dif- 
ferent combinations of uses. 
The formal dining room can 
be closed off from the living 
room and family room, which 
themselves can be used to- 
gether for large parties or 
individually for family gath- 
erings. The breakfast room 
can be opened to the dining 
room to create a dining area 
with two tables. When the 
panel between the kitchen 
and breakfast area is folded 
continued on page 240 
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BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY TWANETTE THARP 


Architectural Design and Interiors by Twanette Tharp/Text by Gerald Clarke 


In-Progress and After Photography by Peter Vanderwarker 
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or a woman who spent the first 
half of her life far from the 
sound of the surf—a childhood 
in arid San Bernardino, Califor- 
nia, and many years in the green hills of 
Vermont—Twanette Tharp has an un- 
usual affinity for what Melville called 
“the watery part of the world.” During 
the winter her address is a 53-foot Swan 
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sailboat based in the Caribbean island of 
St. Lucia. When daffodils spell spring, 
home is another island, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, where she lives on the water, if not 
in it. From her newly renovated house 
—once the terminus of the Chappaquid- 
dick ferry, it is, of course, named Ferry 
House—she can see every ship, yacht, 
rowboat or kayak that enters or leaves 


After purchasing a pair of late-19th- 


im 


century shingled houses on Martha’s 


Vineyard (top left), Twanette Tharp 
who specializes in renovating area 





TWO MARTHA’S VINEYARD HOUSES RECOVER ‘THEIR HISTORIC SPIRIT : 


| 


residences, dismantled, elevated and | 
reassembled both (top). ABOVE: They} 


entrance facades of the finished Dex 
ter House, left, and Ferry House. 
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“T needed a project,” Tharp says of 
the meticulous reconstruction. She 
resides in Ferry House, whose third- 
: floor great room has a nautical feel 
and overlooks Edgartown Harbor. 
The sofa fabric is from Summer 
Hill. French doors, Marvin. Kings- 
ley-Bate teak outdoor furniture. 
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OP AND ABOVE: The waterside el- 
evations. Tharp retained the foot- 
prints of both houses and enlarged 
them slightly, adding a boat storage 
area to the first floor of the four-bed- 
room Ferry House as well as more 
ceiling height and an oculus to the 
five-bedroom Dexter House. 


Opposite: A corner of the great 
room in Ferry House is used as 
“a cozy dining nook,” with a U- 
shaped window seat. The table is 
Honduras mahogany. Tongue- 
and-groove painted siding com- 
plements the open-beam ceiling. 
Marvin double-hung windows. 
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Edgartown Harbor. “I’m right at the en- 
trance to the harbor,” says Tharp, “and I 
always have the activity of what’s hap- 
pening outside. It’s such good entertain- 
ment that it’s hard to get anything done.” 

Actually, Tharp has two houses on the 
harbor, Ferry House and its next-door 
neighbor, Dexter House, which she rents 
out or loans to friends and family. De- 
spite their high-toned names, both began 
life as shacks, most likely dating to the 
late 1800s. Dexter House was the office of 
a marine supply company, and when the 
Chappaquiddick ferry moved elsewhere, 


Ferry House was demoted to shucking 
shack—a place where oysters are sepa- 
rated from their shells. By the time 
Tharp bought them in 2000, Dexter and 
Ferry had changed roles once again, and 
each contained two dowdy apartments. 
“They were really derelicts,” she says, 
“in desperate need of repair.” Even for 
someone whose job is designing, build- 
ing and renovating Vineyard houses, 
they were, in short, a considerable chal- 
lenge. “If I had known how much work 
they required,” confesses Tharp, “I prob- 
ably wouldn’t have bought them.” 
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“The renovation was in keeping 
with traditional New England boat 
house architecture,” says Tharp 
(above), a onetime sculptor and an 
avid sailor. RiGuT: The balcony off 
the Ferry House study. Lloyd/Flan- 
ders wicker chairs and ottoman. 









































Before that work could even begin,’ 
however, she was confronted with a ma- | 
jor and altogether unanticipated prob-. 
lem. “In typical fashion,” she says, “I) 
bought without getting building per- 
mits.” What the permits would have) 
disclosed was that to comply with feder-- 
al regulations for such reconstruction, |) 
she would have to raise both houses: 
above the high watermark of possible: 
storm surges. Dexter House would have «| 
to be elevated two and a half feet; Fer 
House, no less than five and a half feet. 
To make way for their new foundations 
moreover, both would have to be take 
apart by hand, an expensive, arduous 
and time-consuming process. 
‘Town approval, by contrast—dwell : 
ings must adhere to strict guidelines 1 | 
Edgartown’s historic district—was no bg 
problem at all. Tharp wanted the ne i 
houses to respect the spirit of the old 
“The historic rules keep the village co 
hesive,” she says. “I like Edgartown for 
what it is, and I didn’t want to alter it 
any more than I had to. The houses are} 
considered renovations, not new con-—| — 
struction. They’re built of the same 
materials as the old ones—shingles.” Al- 
though their elevation makes them look 
continued on page 24 
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Lert: A pair of 1646 engravings are 
in a Ferry House guest room, for- 
merly a utility shed. Leonards circa 
1840 tiger-maple tulip-post bed. 
Opposite: “I'll go for a cruise in my 
whaler, then tie it up at the house— 
very convenient,” says Tharp. Kings- 
ley-Bate tables and chairs. 














~ “| can bring a boat right 


up to the deck. Other 
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Inspired 


Connections 


A RECONFIGURED MANHATTAN 
DUPLEX FORMS A UNIFIED WHOLE 


Architecture and Interior Design 

by Campion A. Platt, Ala 

Text by Amanda Vaill 

After Photography by Durston Saylor 








t started the way these things of- 
ten do: The couple wanted more 
space. Mary Bernard and Tom Re- 
gan work in the securities business. 
\They travel extensively and collect art, 
and the demands of their fast-paced, 
overscheduled lives had outstripped their 
previous residence on Manhattan’s Up- 
per East Side. “We wanted a bigger 
apartment,” says Tom Regan, “and we 
;wanted one that was well suited to en- 
jtertaining.” Nor was that all: They were 
jalso looking for that elusive element 
known as charm. And, oh, yes—“Out- 
) door space—even small space—was a 
) must,” Regan adds. 
With that kind of wish list, compro- 


| \mises were inevitable. The couple found 
; 
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Architect Campion A. Platt (oppo- 
site) converted the awkwardly con- 
figured Manhattan duplex of Tom 
Regan and Mary Bernard into an 
elegantly scaled space. “The first 
floor is now a large, interconnected 
entertaining area,” says Platt. LEFT: 
The library felt dark and cloistered. 


ABOVE LEFT: By moving a first-floor 
hallway, Platt allowed the library to 
flow into the dining room. Holly 
Hunt chocolate sofa fabric and 
bronze lamp; Coraggio lampshade; 
Odegard runner. ABove: Platt de- 
signed the room’s cream-colored 
sofa and upholstered armchair. 
















a floor-through duplex, with a garden, 
comprising the first two floors of a 
brownstone—but it was in Murray Hill, 
a lower-midtown residential neighbor- 
hood they hadn’t seriously considered, 
and it was an architectural mishmash. 
The first floor was chopped up by a nar- 
row raised corridor that made the li- 
brary at its end seem “like a bat cave,” 
remembers Regan. The second floor 
featured a front parlor that had been di- 
vided into two tiny cell-like bedrooms, 
with a central window enclosed by a 
jury-rigged triangular window wall. Be- 


hind the subdivided parlor was the 











high-ceilinged, wainscoted master bed- 


Manhattan brownstone. 

“We’d seen Campion Platt’s work,” 
Regan says, “and after interviewing three 
designers, we chose him because he had 
an immediate vision of how to solve the 
flow problem and real excitement about 
the space.” Not to mention plans that 
would double the budget the couple had 
anticipated. But, says Platt, “they had 
had the imagination to buy a place with 
good bones, and they saw that the floor 
plan led to real opportunities.” 
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room, painted in a pale green that seemed | 


more at home in a doctor’s office than a1 
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Opposite Axzove: Platt’s brief for 

) the dining room was to create a space 
that could double as a gallery. “I 
made the dining table out of aspen 
with a stainless-steel base, combin- 

ing the soft with the hard,” he says. 

_ Bergamo cushion fabric. Opposite: 
The original space. 


) Asove: Platt turned the house’s old 
dining room (right) into a study, for 
which he designed the zebrawood- 
and-stainless-steel low table. The 
metal on the mantel matches that 
of the metal-and-glass doors. Old 

_ World Weavers sofa fabric; Ode- 
gard rug; Janus et Cie planter. 


Bernard “wanted the entrance hall to 
seem like a gallery, with lots of open 
space,” says Platt—but the designer 
went her one better. He suggested a 
substantial structural change on the first 
floor: tearing out the awkward raised 
hallway, moving it to one side and elim- 
inating the steps, thus providing an un- 
interrupted flow from the entrance hall 
to the library. Along one side of this 
connecting corridor would be rec 
for exhibiting the couple’s collection of 
Tang Dynasty sculpture; on the other 
there would be room for a closet and a 
guest bath. The loftlike space at the en- 
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trance would double as a gallery and a 
formal dining room. 

Bernard didn’t want a conventional 
dining table but rather “something that 
looked like a piece of sculpture,” says 
Platt—so he designed and built a table 
in French aspen, shaped like an elongat- 
ed bow tie with deep notches at each 
end and mounted on a base of stainless 
steel. He then surrounded it with tall- 
back bleached-sycamore chairs that 
evoke the designs of Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh and covered the formerly 
red and green walls with a creamy ivory. 

The neutral palette not only made 
this connecting suite of rooms a hari 
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Lert: A corner of one of two up- 
stairs bedrooms that were joined to 
make a new living room. ABOVE 
Lert: In response to the clients’ re- 
quest for a work space in the living 
room, Platt conceived a desk from 
Gabon ebony and black leather; on 
it sits a 1940s French nickel lamp. 


Axsove Ricut: The living room’s 
19th-century settee came from the 
Grand Ho6tel Noailles in Marseilles. 
Platt created the nickel-and-leath- 
er chairs. Bergamo floor pillow and 
drapery fabrics; Cowtan & Tout 
throw pillow fabrics; Edelman chair 
leather; Jim Thompson throw silk. 





nious whole but also served as a foil for 
| the couple’s art collection, from which 
| Platt—usually a monochromist—de- 
I rived the few strong touches of color 
) that spike his design. In the library, car- 
) peted in white cowhide and filled with 
| pieces of Platt’s design upholstered in 
| white or off-white, striking panels of 
| tangerine silk taffeta hang on the front 
} wall, where they can be moved like sho- 
ii screens to cover the windows. The vi- 
) brant color is echoed in the John Grillo 
i | gouache that stands in front of them, 
/ and again—more faintly—in the glazes 
! _ of the Tang sculptures in the hall. 
| Despite his brief for radical change, 
i 
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Platt knew when to leave well enough 
alone. He barely touched the kitchen— 
“just a coat of paint”—and in the former 
dining room behind it, now a study, he 
merely walled up a window with an un- 
appealing view and furnished the room 
in comfortable, functional pieces that 
work well for casual entertaining—in- 
cluding a yellow sofa that picks up the 
color of the lemons in the Franco Pr rayer 
painting over the mantelpiece. 
Upstairs, Regan and Bernard had 
been planning on redoing the master 
bath, whose black-tile wainscoting and 
mirrored walls had a second-rate-hotel 
feel; but Platt persuaded them to rip 


Co 


out and rethink the bedroom hallway— 


which featured an awkward flight of 


stairs—as well as the dressing area and a 
closet along its length. His solution in- 
corporated custom cherry cabinetwork 
and cleverly placed the dressing room 
on one level, the bath on another and 
the master bedroom itself on a third. In 
the bedroom, taking his cue from the 
wainscoting, Platt built a seat in the 
bay window and topped a 19th-century 
marble mantel with a Venetian mirror 
that carries out the classical theme. A 
1940s Venetian glass secretaire and 


nickel-and-green-resin side tables of 


Platt’s own design blend effortlessly 
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Lert: The upstairs hallway was 
originally marked by a jarring an- 
gularity. BeLow: “We reorganized 
the hallway circulation around the 
center core and shelving.” Beyond 
the door is a limestone sink de- 
signed by Platt; the mirror is ina 
Rococo parcel-gilt frame. 


Opposite: Platt left the wainscot- 
ing in the master bedroom (right) 
intact but refinished the oak floors 
to make them lighter. The 1940s 
glass secretaire and the 1920s mir- 
ror are both Venetian. The marble 
chimneypiece is Victorian. Lorin 
Marsh articulated floor lamp. 


yet 


RE 


The first floor was 
chopped up by a narrow 
corridor that made the 
library at its end seem 
“like a bat cave.” 


with the older pieces to create a tranquil 
sleeping environment. 

In the restored front parlor, Bernard 
“wanted a sense of theater,” says Platt. 
So he created a full-width salon with 
Venetian-plaster walls, cove ceilings and 
a stark white Thassos marble chimney 
breast extending to the. crown molding, 
on which hangs an unusual early-19th- 
century Venetian mirror. Most of the 
furnishings were from his custom col- 
lection, but the piéce de résistance came 
from a hotel in Marseilles: a massive 
19th-century French gilt settee, uphol- 
stered in creamy silk, with a tasseled 
bolster running its entire length. Its 
look-at-me rococo swagger snaps the 
whole room to attention. 

At last—especially since they’re not 
camping out with friends or staying in 
hotels, as they did during the worst of 
their renovation—they feel they got the 
new home they wanted when they first 
went house hunting. “It’s a wonderful 
place for entertaining, because the 
rooms are intriguing but also inviting,” 
says Regan. “It was way more work than 
we expected at the outset—but we're 
way happier than we ever would have 
been if we hadn’t done it.” 0 
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Architectural Design and Interiors by Paul Lavoie 
Text by Jeff Turrentine/After Photography by Roger Brooks 


n admission by the 

apostle Paul to the 
Corinthians has be- 

come one of the 

most widely quoted nuggets 
of biblical wisdom: “When | 
was a child, I spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child; but when 
I became a man, | put away 
childish things.” Over the cen- 
turies the proverb has come 
to be understood as a remind- 
er that there is little room 
for the fanciful distractions 
of youth in adult life, which 
should instead be spent in 
pursuit of truth and meaning. 
But when Paul Lavoie was 

a young boy, “childish things” 
meant drafting boards, blue- 
prints and an imagination 
more attuned to the place- 
ment of load-bearing walls 
than becoming a fireman or 
an astronaut. “I was playing 
with floor plans when all of 
the other kids were playing 
with toy trucks,” says the 36- 
year-old interio1 designer, 
who stiil makes Calgary, Al- 
berta—the city of his birth 
and upbringing—his home. “1 
even manipulated my father: 


into rebuilding a couple of old 
houses using some old siding.” 

Lavoie never abandoned 
his youthful obsession, and it 
rewarded him by taking him 
from the interior design pro- 
gram at Calgary’s Mount Roy- 
al College to a career that has 
spanned more than 15 years, 
four of them as principal at his 
own firm. Now his obsession 
follows him everywhere, even 
on leisurely Saturday morn- 
ing drives. A few years ago 
Lavoie and a friend ventured 
out to look at a plain-vanilla, 
single-story 1950s residence 
—an architectural wallflower 
amid the grand mansions of 
the venerable Mount Royal 
neighborhood near down- 
town. “We walked in the 
door, and literally a minute 
into our walk-through, my 
friend cornered me and said, 


Ricut: “The footprint of the house 
had natural balance already. I simply 
shifted it,” designer Paul Lavoie says 
about his house in Calgary, Alberta. 
Lavoie added a second floor and re- 
positioned rooms. “I had the new 
floor plan decided in the first 10 min- 
utes.” ABove: The original facade. 
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ABOVE: “It was opened up to pre- 
serve the symmetry of the house and 
to create formality,” Lavoie (below) 
says of the entrance hall, which led 
to the kitchen and was situated be- 
tween the living room and a bed- 
room. Lavoie knocked down the wall 
of the bedroom to enlarge the space. 


‘Oh my God, this is the ugli- 
est house in the world. You 
are ot buying this.’” 

But his friend was too late. 
“T looked at him and told him 
that I already had the floor 
plan,” Lavoie remembers. 

Ignoring the counsel of 


t 


trusted friends Lavoie bought 


the house and immediately 
began the task in 


ing it using the same 
plan that came to h 
flash of Saturd 
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RiGut: Glass-paneled sliding doors 
separate the entrance hall from the 
living room, foreground, and the 
study. The acrylic Solstice is by 
Mitchell Smith. The bronze elephant 
figure is 1920s. At right is Study in 
Black, 2000, by David J. Robinson. 
Kravet leather on ottomans. 





satori. “There was some- 
thing about the symmetry of 
the house that I understood 
right away,” he recalls. “I just 
knew what I wanted to build.” 

The process would not 
only entail “reskinning” the 
brick structure entirely in 
stucco but also reconfiguring 
rooms until they bore only 
the most nominal of relation- 

ps to their former selves. 
would be expand- 
d, 1 aterials would be 
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dd, and, most signif- 

1 second floor would 

ded. By the time Lavoie 

vas finished, the house would 
become a sleek, textured, art- 
filled space that might seem 
more at home in New York 
or San Francisco than in this 
western Canadian city best 
known for its oil and gas re- 


serves and for hosting the 
1988 Winter Olympics. 
Now, instead of immedi- 
ately being confronted with 
the blunt fact of the kitch- 


Lert AND BELow: The living room 
floors, as throughout the first floor, 
were replaced with Brazilian cher- 
rywood. “The inconsistency of color 
is what appealed to me,” says Lavoie. 
Schumacher stripe on William 
Switzer chairs. Donghia black mo- 
hair and red chenille. 
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Ricut: Located at the rear of the 
house, the kitchen had a view of the 
backyard. BeLow Ricut: The dining 
room now occupies the space and re- 
flects the neutral colors and custom 
lighting of the first floor. The din- 
ing table is lemonwood. Donghia 
elvet covers the chairs. 
























en, a visitor walking through 
the front door encounters a 
staircase that asserts itself 
with stark mystery. “There’s 
a small gap on both sides of 
the stairs,” Lavoie points out. 
“T thought I was being real- 
ly clever by leaving the gap 
there so that when workers 
were putting the baseboards 
in, they could do so easily 
and they’d fit perfectly. Then 
I stood back and looked at 
the stairs and realized: Oh 
my God, they float. So I left 
them that way.” 

‘The stairs are crafted from 


the same Brazilian cherry- 
wood that gives the floors in 
the house’s first-floor rooms 
their almost painterly quali- 
ty. “I stumbled onto a rustic 
grade of the wood that was 
probably slated to be thrown 
out—but I love it,” Lavoie 
says. “Essentially, it’s a mix- 
ture of all these different 
kinds of cherry that makes 
for a great pattern. The indi- 
vidual pieces are 12 to 14 
inches long, and within each 
one you can go from a deep, 
rich color to a light, natural- 
looking one.” 





Unified as they are by the 
fragmented pattern under- 
foot and their shared pal- 
ette—icy grays that melt into 
neutral tones—the first-floor 
spaces are kept distinct by 
sets of sliding glass panels. 
Behind one set is the living 
room, which Lavoie thinks of 
as one of the more unusual 
rooms in the house, “because 
it’s the most intact. I didn’t 
have to move that many walls 
or anything—I just had to 
get rid of the old Fred Flint- 


stone fireplace.” He updated 
its Paleolithic stone surround 
with a mirrored one that 
nods ever so slightly to the 
glitzy 1980s, when the de- 
signer came of age. He fur- 
ther divided the room into 
two seating areas, creating 
distinct islands of energy 
that help break up the crowd 
whenever he’s entertaining. 
Lavoie wanted light—for 
two years he had lived in a 
converted synagogue whose 
proportions, while generous, 
weren’t necessarily crafted 
with round-the-clock habita- 
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Of the second floor, Lavoie says, “It 
was truly my invention, but I wanted 
it to agree with the whole house.” 
Ricut: He mimicked the window 
panels with mirrors in the master 
bedroom. Robert Allen Ultrasuede 
on headboard. Night tables, William 
Switzer. Beacon Hill sofa. 


“lL was playing with 
floor plans when all the 
other kids were playing 

with toy trucks,” 
Paul Lavoie says of his 
youthtul obsession. 
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AsBove: The staircase is the first 
thing one sees when entering the 
front door. “I felt there was an air 
of mystery to its placement,” says 
the designer. The stairs lead to the 
library and bedrooms. The mixed- 
media work at right is Exploring 
Geometry, 1999, by Douglas Olafson. 
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tion in mind—and knew ex- 
actly how to get it. “When I 
bought the house, the woman 
who sold it to me said, ‘You’! 
have to fix these windows; it’s 
like a fishbowl] in here.’ I told 
her that I would indeed be 
fixing them—by making them 
bigger. I wanted to take them 
all the way down to the floor. 
In Canada, you really have to 
embrace the sunlight as much 
as possible. So the living room 
now has these huge windows 


that provide crosslight from 
two different directions. In a 
midsize house with eight-foot 
ceilings, that’s pretty special.” 

Upstairs, the house fea- 
tures two bedrooms separat- 
ed by a central library. “I got 
to be even more creative on 
the second floor, where I could 
come up with an entirely new 
floor plan,” he says. Carpets, 
nine-foot ceilings and more 
1970s and ’80s influences— 
including grass-cloth wall- 


coverings and even mirrored 
tiles—are on display. “The 
mirrored tiles in the master 
bedroom reflect the windows 
and are cut in the same pro- 
portions as the windowpanes,” 
Lavoie notes. “In a sense, I’m 
wrapping the light from the 
windows all the way across 
the bedroom wall, so when 
you walk into the room, you 
get a nice reflected view of 
downtown Calgary.” 

Paul Lavoie’s enduring con- 











nections to his hometown fuel 
the design of his house, from 
its site (near his alma mater) 
to the number of Canadian 
artworks on the walls to the 
master bedroom’s emphasis 
on the skyline view. Beyond 
any doubt it represents a 
grown-up vision—but one 
whose maturity acknowledges 
a debt to youthful imagina- 
tion and to the ongoing quest 


for rootedness that begins 
in childhood. 0 





AsBove RiGut: Lavoie used cherry- 
wood for the counters in the bath: 
“J like to use natural materials. 
Canada is an environmentally fo- 
cused country, and I treat wood as 
a precious material.” Kohler sink. 
Ricut: The first-floor plans reveal 
new placement for several rooms. 
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A FORMER MOTORCYCLE RACER PURSUES 
FRENCH STYLE IN BEVERLY HILLS 


Architecture by Richard Landry, Ala 
| Interior Architecture and Design by Hendrix/Allardyce 
i Text by Peter Haldeman/After Photography by Mary E. Nichols 





French villa in Bev- 
i erly Hills that might 
i have amused the 
| Sun King is not the 
first thing that comes to 
mind when one contemplates 
the lifestyle of a 34-year-old 
motorcycle-racing champion 
from Little Rock, Arkansas. 
| Then again, John Kocinski 
is probably not your typi- 
cal biker. “ve always loved 
French architecture,” main- 
tains the two-time world- 
champion racer. “I’m a very 
meticulous person. I don’t 
|| care how much work it takes; 
| the only thing that’s impor- 
tant to me is achieving my 
goals. I only want the best.” 

Not long ago, after 16 years 
on the professional circuit, 
Kocinski decided it was time 
to hang up his helmet. Hav- 
ing traveled around the world 
several times while compet- 
ing, he had planned to put 
down roots in Northern Cal- 
ifornia—but soon enough 
heard the siren call of the 
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BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY HENDRIX/ALLARDY( 


“Tt’s formal yet inviting,” motorcy- 
cle-racing champion John Kocinski 
(above right) says of the European- 
inspired renovation of his 1980s Bev- 
erly Hills residence by design team 
Thomas Allardyce and Ilya Hendrix. 
RIGHT AND Far RiGut: “The en- 
trance was nondescript,” says Allar- 
dyce, “so we made it sing.” The pair 
of 18th-century cabinets are from 

| Christie’s. Houlés key tassel. 
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ite’s sunnier half. It was a 
|5-year-old canyon-top manse 
that, if it didn’t quite meet 
the athlete’s exacting stan- 
dards, at least caught his eye. 
Richard Landry, a Los Ange- 
les architect who had done 
some drawings for Kocin- 
ski’s property up north, lent 
his stamp of approval. 

“The funny thing was, | 
had worked as a young archi- 
tect on the project,” he re- 
lates. “The house had a good 
scale and flowed well and of- 
fered a great sense of privacy. 
But some of the detail was not 
really of the level that John 


BEFORE 











was after. We sat down and 
talked about how we could 
open up some of the rooms 
and give it more of the Euro- 
pean flavor he wanted.” 

For starters, they removed 
a chunky loggia that domi- 
nated the area between the 
house and the cabana and 
darkened the rooms inside. 
They resurfaced the brick 
exterior with greige-tinted 
plaster to provide the ap- 
pearance of stone. And Lan- 
dry rebuilt chimney stacks 
and created new finials to 
give the house a more digni- 











ABOVE LEFT AND LEFT: “We raised 
the ceiling in the dining room and 
opened the archway to the living 
room,” Hendrix says. The grotto 
bench is 19th-century Italian. Soth- 
eby’s portrait medallions. Foster- 
Gwin credenza. Old World Weav- 
ers drapery fabric; Conrad shades. 


fied profile. “We were trying 
for an architecture that felt 
established without being pre- 
tentious,” he explains. 
Toward that end, Landry 
introduced Kocinski to the 
designer Thomas Allardyce, 
of Hendrix/Allardyce. “John 
was very specific about what 
he wanted,” Allardyce re- 
members. “He wanted for- 


2 


mality, he wanted order, and 
he wanted quality, quality 
and more quality.” Allardyce 
and partner Illya Hendrix 
opened up the rooms by re- 
moving soffits that had low- 
ered the ceilings two feet and 
by cutting graceful arches 
into walls, which, like the 
ceilings, were coated with 
hand-troweled, integrally col- 
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ored plaster (Allardyce calls 
the color “candlelight”). Gray 
carpeting was replaced with 
lassically French Massangis 
limestone studded with dia- 
monds of black slate. And 
three builder-style granite 
fireplaces gave way to ones 
with 18th-century French 
stone mantelpieces. 
“The whole concept was 
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Asove: The family room. The Em- 
pire candlesticks and 20th-century 
oils after antique statues are from 
Sotheby’s. Mansour Ushak. Y & B 
Bolour tapestry pillows. Chinese 
elm stools, Kim 3. OpposirE Top: 
‘The designers removed the soffits 
and added moldings. 
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Asove: The master bedroom. Hen- 
drix and Allardyce found an 18th- 
century French mantelpiece and 
designed the room around it (oppo- 
site top). Mansour Aubusson and 
tapestry. Y & B Bolour pillow. Jim 
Thompson drapery silk; Clarence 


House patterned bed hanging fabric. 





to create a background that 
had the patina of authentici- 
ty,” says the designer. And for 
the foreground? “A distilla- 
tion of the best merchandise 
of a Parisian antiquaire—the 
way we would expect a shop 


owner to live in his private 
quarters.” Meaning Ushaks 
underfoot, gilt chandeliers 
overhead and, in between, a 
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fresh mingling of French, 
English and Italian pieces 
along with some Hendrix/ 
Allardyce reproductions. Al- 
lardyce kept it all from get- 
ting too heavy by editing 
scrupulously and sticking to 
a light palette (“cream, car- 
amel, oyster, honey, straw 
and bronze”). 

“You see what we mean by 
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quality?” Kocinski asks rhe- 
torically. “My garage is fin- 
ished the same way as my 
living room. The door hinges 
on the electrical room out- 
side are the same as the door 
hinges throughout the house. 
If you go into the laundry 
room, it’s all mosaic back- 
splashes, limestone counter- 
tops and Venetian plaster. If 





you open up the smallest cab- 
inet to get a roll of paper tow- 
els, it's Venetian-plastered.” 
The attention to detail ex- 
tends to the grounds, which 
Southern California—based 
landscape architect David P. 
Tardiff gave an aptly formal 
spin. A family-size swimming 
pool has been refined into a 
calm reflecting pool flanked 





by hand-carv limestone 
cherubs. View-obstructing 
ficus trees have yielded to 

anicured hedges and ele- 
gant parterres. “It resembles 
a typical French garden,” 
Kocinski says. “We put in 
rose gardens, parterres and 
a lush green lawn.” The lawn 
is groomed to within an inch 
of its life with Kocinski’s 
own equipment—including a 
leaf vacuum—to ward off 
foreign fungi. “Go to Ver- 
sailles,” he insists. “That’s 
how they do it. There can’t 
be a speck of anything, not 
even a little leaf or a pine 
needle, on the grass. It has to 
be that particular.” 

Which is not to say that 
his is a trophy house. “When 
you live your life out of a 
suitcase for 20 years, it be- 
comes old,” says Kocinski. 
“Tt’s nice to be able to stay 
in one place and know you 


“The place needed tuning up,” Ko- 
cinski says. “Actually, that’s an un- 
derstatement; we took it down to 
the studs.” Lerr AND BELOw: The 
master bath was reconfigured. The 
Swedish chairs are from Christie’s. 
Conrad shades; Coraggio drapery 
fabric. Waterworks freestanding tub. 
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don’t have to run off and 
be anywhere soon.” Having 
launched a second career as 
a real estate investor, the 
athlete maintains his spar- 
tan touring regimen (gruel- 
ing workouts, strict diet) at 
home. But he enjoys having 
friends like Allardyce and 
Landry over for dinner or a 
movie (the bibliotheque in the 
family room conceals a 61- 
inch plasma-screen televi- 


sion). And, company or no 
company, the grander rooms 
get at least as much use as the 
more casual ones. “I find my- 
self in the living room more 
than anywhere else,” says Ko- 
cinski. “I just feel very well 
in a formal atmosphere. [ 
guess it was something I was 
born with. Even though for 
me perfection is something 
that doesn’t exist, it sure is 
fun trying to get there.” 0 








ABOVE: Los Angeles-vased architect 
Richard Landry, who worked on 
the original house (top), consulted 
with Hendrix and Allardyce on the 
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redesign of the exterior and the 
cabana, left. David P. Tardiff, of 
Southern California, completed 
the landscape architecture. 

















Winter Design Sale 


_— SALE ENDS MONDAY FEBRUARY 17 a | | 
| Modern furniture in stock and ready to ship 
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Mackintosh chair 





Linea leather sectional Frank Lloyd Wright 
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Murano pendants 








Bent glass console 
























Expandable glass table / leather chairs Thai bed with hidden storage, cantilevered night stands and a built in light 








Time sofa bed SHOP ONLINE a bd 
Design Centro Italia www.italydesign.com WWW « he a Vie S S | Q | retelia 


—_— Pen eee PT LoVe Re)ct -\c Mme hl . 
Emeryville, CA 94608 fax 510.428.1251 MODERN ITALIAN FURNITURE IN STOCK 


LIGHTING ¢ MODERN CLASSICS ¢ SOFA BEDS ¢ TABLES ¢ CHAIRS ¢ RUGS # OFFICE 


¢ SOFAS © BEDROOMS ¢ MEDIA STORAGE © BAR FURNITURE © BUFFETS © and more 


Most items in stock. Allow 1-3 weeks for delivery. 
Courtesy to the Trade 
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AROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL 


1+Please send me all of the items in this category. 
2*Cabo del Sol. 1,800-acre golf resort community 
built along the sea featuring two championship golf 
courses, clubhouses, resort hotels and residential options. 


3°Curagao. A taste of Northern Europe in the 
Southern Caribbean. Visit www.curacao-tourism.com 
or call (800) 3- CURACAO. 


4-Florida. Discover a myriad of unique and unusual 
furnishings, accessories and design trends found only in 
the Sunshine State. Information on sources, designers 
and developments. 

5*WCI Communities. Florida’s premier developer 
of waterfront, tower and country club communities. 
Ideally located properties, luxurious residences and 
world-class amenities. Please visit our website at 
www.arch.weicommunities.com or call (800) WCI-2290. 


ART & ANTIQUES 


6+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
7°Akyros Design. Color picture brochure of large foun- 
tains and slate tables. 

8-Claremont Rug Company. Called “One of the 
world’s best sources of antique carpets” by the Financial 
Times. Offering art-level rugs and first-class cabin service 
for 23 years. $12. Visit www.claremontrug.com or call 
(800) 441-1332. 

9+Collectors Editions. Sell sheets, brochures and 
postcards available for fine art galleries interested in the 
artwork of Hessam, Oleg, Sabzi and Wren—among many 
other artists. 

10°Doris Leslie Blau Ltd. Visit our website at 
www.dorisleslieblau.com to view a small selection of 
our vast collection of antique Oriental and European 
decorative carpets. 

11-Jan’s & Company French Antiques. Direct 
importers of fine French and Continental 19'-century 
and Belle Epoque furniture, chandeliers, sculpture, 
pianos and decorations. Visit www.jansantiques.com 
or call (323) 735-6455. 

12-Randall Tysinger Antiques. Visit our website 

at www.randalltysinger.com or call (877) 524-0080 
Locations in Thomasville and High Point, NC, and 
New York City. Trade only. 

13*Red Baron Antiques. Auctions and retail featuring 
architectural antiques and decorative arts. Specialties 
include chandeliers, mantels, oil paintings, palatial furni- 
ture and interior/exterior statuary. Call (404) 252-3770. 
Free catalog. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


14+Please send me all of the items in this category. 


15*Acura. For a closer look at the full line of Acura 
automobiles, visit our website at www.acura.com or 
call (800) TO-ACURA. Complimentary brochure 
available. 


16-BMW of North America. Visit BMW’s Virtual 
Center at www.bmwusa.com. Research your favorite 
models and build your own BMW. Select options, 
explore financing and contact a BMW center. 

17+ Infiniti. Own one and you'll understand. Visit 
your local Infiniti dealer for a Guest Drive” or call 
(800) 706-9923 for a complimentary brochure. 
18+Lexus. Free brochure on the highly acclaimed 
Lexus automobiles—the result of our passionate 
pursuit of perfection. 


19+Nissan. For more information, visit our website at 
www.nissandriven.com or call (800) 896-9694. 


20-Saab. Experience the all-new Saab 9-3 Sport Sedan. 
For details on the Saab 9-3 Sport Sedan and the complete 
line-up of Saab cars, call (800) SAAB-USA. 


21-Toyota. For more information on Toyota innova- 
tions and technologies that positively impact the world 
in which we live, visit www.toyota.com/tomorrow. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


22-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
23-Amdega Conservatories. 53-page catalog show- 
casing excellence in design, style and technological 
innovation. $10. 

24-Architectural Paneling Inc. Specializing in 
custom-designed English and French paneled rooms 
for over 40 years. Our design, craftsmanship and man- 
ufacturing expertise set us apart. Free estimates. $10. 
25-Baltica. Handcrafted custom hardware. European- 
made architectural fittings: door, cabinet and window 
hardware. Visit our website at www.baltica.com or call 
(508) 763-9224. Catalog, $5. 


26-Carlisle Restoration Lumber. A new 40-page 
color portfolio featuring over 50 beautiful photographs 
of our traditional wide plank flooring. 


27-28 Chadsworth’s 1.800.Columns. Offering a 
complete line of columns, pillars, pilasters and posts. 
Interior/exterior. Variety of sizes, styles and lumber 
species. Idea book, $20, circle (#27). Columns 
Product Portfolio, $5, circle (#28). 


29°Conklin’s Authentic Barnwood. Barnwood aged 
over decades. Antique flooring, recycled lumber from 
reclaimed barns ready for a new life and hand-hewn 
beams with signatures all their own. $5. 

30° Crittall Windows Ltd. Incredibly slim, high- 
performance, custom windows and doors of unsur- 
passed beauty, strength, security and durability. 
31*Haddonstone (USA) Ltd. 156 pages of landscape 
ornaments, fountains, bird baths, sundials, temples, 
pavilions, balustrading, columns and other items of 
architectural cast stonework. $10. 

32*Marston & Langinger. A handsomely illustrated 
50-page guide to everything you need to know about 
bespoke orangeries, conservatories and other glass- 
roofed buildings by this leading London-based builder 
of glamorous garden rooms. 


33°Marvin Windows and Doors. This catalog 
features Marvin’s wood and clad wood windows and 
doors. It includes beautiful photographs and informa- 
tion to help you generate design ideas. Free. Visit 
www.marvin.com or call (888) 537-8268. 

34-Oak Leaf Conservatories. Traditionally skilled 
British designers and craftsmen create, construct and 
install uniquely designed, high-quality conservatories. 
Mahogany timber and true divided-lite double glazing. 
Call (800) 360-6283. Brochure, $10. 

35-Old World Stoneworks. Best designed cast stone 
fireplace mantels in the business. Prices from $1,000 
to $5,700. Excellent technical support for all types of 
installation and applications. Call (800) 600-8336. 


36°Phantom Screens. Perfect with doors, windows 
and more. Phantom Screens roll out of sight when not 
in use—so you can enjoy the view. Visit our website at 
www.phantomscreens.com or call (888) PHANTOM. 


37-+Renaissance Conservatories. The informative 
Renaissance Conservatory Planning Kit will introduce 
you and your family to the abiding pleasures of a 
Renaissance Conservatory Lifestyle. $15. 

38-Rocky Mountain Hardware. Creating handcrafted 
solid bronze architectural hardware for doors, windows, 
kitchen and bath. Available in a variety of styles and 
finishes to complement your home. 


PROMOTION 


39-Stone Legends. Enhance your lifestyle with stone 
architectural elements. Catalog has color photos and 
all the information needed to start the process. Call 
(800) 398-1199. 


40-Stone Magic. Fireplace surrounds designed to 
fit any style or room size. Color catalog shows every- 
thing needed to design your room around a striking 
centerpiece. Call (800) 597-3606. 


41-Tischler und Sohn. Mahogany windows and 
doors offered in practically any size, shape and style, 
with a variety of different finishes. 


42-Trex®. Freedom to create what you once only 
dreamed possible. Visit our website at www.trex.com 
or call (800) BUY-TREX, ext. 167. 


43-Vista Window Films. Help prevent fading 

on home furnishings. Block up to 99.9% of UV 
rays, save energy and reduce heat and glare. Interior 
designer- and The Skin Cancer Foundation- 
recommended. 


ELECTRONICS 


44-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


45-Inca Corporation. Manufacturers of the world’s 
finest robotic machines for the video and home enter- 
tainment industries. Standard and custom lifts available 
for both conventional and plasma TV’s. 


46-Sharp Electronics. Aquos™ Theater com- 
bines the best in stylish, high-quality Liquid Crystal 
Television and home theater sound. For more infor- 
mation, go to sharpusa.com. No literature available. 


47-Thomson Consumer Electronics. Thomson 
multimedia provides a wide range of video technolo- 
gies, systems, finished products and services to con- 
sumers and professionals in the entertainment and 
media industries. 

48-Zenith Electronics Corporation. From the 
world’s largest plasma screen to a 15.1” combination 
HDTV computer monitor, Zenith has turned the 
promise of captivating digital technology into 
reality. 


FABRICS/WALLCOVERINGS/ACCESSORIES 


49- Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


50-Bengal House Ltd. An exclusive fabric collection 
of silk and silk blend woven designs, stripes and plaids. 
Our beautiful trims add accent to this all-encompassing 
assemblage. 

51°Brunschwig & Fils, Inc. Designer and manufac- 
turer of contemporary and historically inspired decorative 
home furnishings. No literature available. 


52-Charisma Linens. Soft. As Life Should Be. 100% 
cotton towels and 360-thread-count Supima cotton 
sheeting. No literature available. 


53-Clarence House. The most beautifully designed 
fabrics, trimmings, wallcoverings and horsehairs 

in the world available to the design trade. The 
meticulously assembled collection spans the 18", 
19" and 20" centuries including the Art Deco and 
modernist movements. 


54-Duralee Fabrics. With technical excellence, 
fashion-forward coloring and style leadership, 
Duralee’s collections cover the design spectrum of 
today’s interior themes. Call (214) 748-7080. 


55°Edelman Leather. Celebrating a bright year with 
“Sun Baked” leather colors inspired by the sun-baked 
ceramics and houses of Provence. 


56+Houles USA Inc. To transform your home into 
a soothing oasis away from stress, ask for our new 
Nicodecor by Houles catalog, 2002-2003, ref. 89978. 




















































*Kravet. The leading distributor of decorative fabrics 
furnishings to the interior design trade. Brochure 

es you a detailed view of the many products that Kravet 
res, including fabrics, furniture and trimmings. $1. 


Lee Jofa. Introducing a new and exciting fabric 
wallcovering collection. Experience the luxurious 
tiles in an elegantly styled brochure featuring the 
est products. $2. 


S. Harris. A highly decorative line for the residential 
1d hospitality industries. 

*SM Automatic. Complete line of motors, motorized 
ems and controls for interior window treatments. 
)perate draperies, blinds or shades all at the touch of 
button. 


Stark Wallcovering. Catalog contains many of the 
ompany’s designs and colorways, including fabric 

nd furniture. Available to designers and architects for 

10; circle (#61). 

Stroheim & Romann. For over 136 years, the leading 
source for exquisite fabrics, wallcoverings and trimmings. 
Available through interior designers and the network of 

our showrooms nationwide. No literature available. 


WallQuest, Inc. Sandpiper Studios is a brand and 
ign studio committed to the development of the finest 
signer-oriented collections at affordable prices. 


64-Yves Delorme. Bring fashion to your home with 
exquisite French linens for bed, bath and table. Color 
catalog features our latest collection designed for this 
age of individual expression and comfortable living. Free. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


|» The Phoenix Companies, Inc. (NYSE:PNX) A lead- 
ing provider of wealth management products and services 
‘to individuals and institutions. www.phoenixwm.com 


'* Wilmington Trust. A century-strong client service 
‘company specializing in all aspects of wealth manage- 
ment including planning, investing, specialty trust and 
banking services. Visit www.wilmingtontrust.com or 
call (877) 836-9206. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


165+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


66° Artistic Tile. Luxury stone and artisan tile collections 
are available in our fine showrooms nationwide. Visit our 
website at www.artistictile.com. 


'67-Cavendish Grey. Photographed in our clients’ 
homes, our 48-page color catalog shows why we are the 
premier resource for the finest antique stone floors, fire- 
places, fountains and architectural stonework. $15. 


68-Doris Leslie Blau Collection. Doris Leslie Blau 
Designers Collection catalog available to designers and 
architects. 109 color pages include the Contemporary 
Classics. Ali handwoven, available in custom sizes and colors. 


69-70-Elizabeth Eakins. Wool Catalog is 64 pages of 
handmade, custom-designed rugs in wool and linen, $15, 

| circle (#69). Cotton Catalog is 66 color pages of handwo- 
ven, hand-dyed 100% cotton rugs, $20, circle (#70). 


71+Farnese Gallery. New and antique limestone and 
terra cotta, antique roof tiles and woods, decorative ceramic 
tiles, marble and inlaid fireplaces, mosaics, frescos, sculptures 
and architectural adornments. No literature available. 


'72-Haifa Inc. Sells the hardest and least porous stones in 
the world, including our French, Italian, Jerusalem, 
Spanish and Middle Eastern limestones. 

73*Hoboken Floors. Wood, ceramic, vinyl and stone 
floor coverings available. 


| 74-Hokanson Inc. Designer and manufacturer of cus- 
tom luxury rugs and carpets. Hand- and machine-made in 
our own factory in North America. 


75<J.H. Minassian & Co. Renowned for their extensive 
collection of the finest new, old and antique carpets from 
around the world. Started in 1905, the company has 
served the design community with expertise that spans 
four generations. 


76*Mansour Fine Rugs. Catalog is a beautiful color 
compilation of the extensive range of Persian, Oriental 
and European rugs and tapestries available from the 
Mansour showroom. 


77+Medallion Rug Gallery. Call (800) 300-RUGS to 
request a complimentary copy of the most comprehen- 
sive handwoven rug book containing beautiful images, 
product/service descriptions and educational material 
designed especially for you. _ 


| 78+ Mohawk Industries, Inc. For a free Mohawk prod- 
uct guide or to find a dealer in your area, visit our website 
at www.mohawk-flooring.com or call (800) 2-MOHAWK. 


79*New Moon. Collection of exquisite handwoven rugs 
designed by John Kurtz, considered to be the most imagi- 
| native in the world today. Fresh designs and color choices. 





80-Nourison. With comprehensive information about 
the history, manufacture and design of fine carpets, the 
Nourison Rug Primer is intended to assist the consumer in 
making an educated choice in the purchase of a rug. 


81-Paris Ceramics. The leading international specialists 
in antique stone, terra cotta, natural limestone, hand-cut 
mosaics and decorative ceramics. Eight showrooms 
throughout the U.S. $10. 


82*Premium Wood Floors. From the makers of the 
most magnificent collections of Medallions and Borders 
come the most intriguing designs of hardwood floors. Visit 
www.premiumfloors.com or call (888) 369-3141. 


83>+Shelly Tile. A wide variety of ceramic tile and stone 
for walls, floors and residential areas. For more information, 
call (212) 832-2255. No literature available. 


84-Stanton Carpet. Exclusive luxury designs, from the 
high-styled Wilton patterns and sisals to printed carpets 
and area rugs. Setting the trends in floor covering. For 
the showroom near you, visit www.stantoncarpet.com or 
call (888) 809-2989. 


85°Stark Carpet. Catalog contains many of the company’s 
designs and colorways, including fabric and furniture. 
Available to designers and architects for $10, circle (#85). 


86°Tufenkian Carpets. Our exquisite 200-page full line 
catalog, $30, presents our Tibetan rugs, immersing you in 
Tufenkian’s creative artistry. For dealer information and 
a free brochure, visit www.tufenkiancarpets.com or call 
(800) 435-7568. 


87-Woven Legends. Our carpets are woven in small, 
rural ateliers and suggest the range of colors available 
when natural dyes and hand-spun wool are used creatively. 
Discover the beauty of contemporary carpets for the 
antique carpet lover. 


ee peels 


88+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


89-American Leather. Quality leather furniture is an 
investment you will enjoy for many years. Why settle for 
anything less than your choice of over 70 styles and colors 
custom-made? www.americanleather.com 


90+ Auffrance Co. New 80-page color catalog featuring 
the finest quality furniture available today. $35. 


91+Avery Boardman Ltd. A comprehensive catalog 
featuring our entire line of sofa beds, chairs, ottomans, 
sofas and bedding products. Designed to assist both the 
expert and novice alike. $35. 


92-Baker Furniture. Your home is your haven. 
Approachable and simple expressions of color, form 
and texture that evoke the aesthetics of the American 
Arts and Crafts movement. $15. 


93+Barlow Tyrie. Since 1920, our solid teakwood out- 
door garden and leisure furnishings have weathered the 
test of time. Designs for poolside, garden and patio. $3. 


94+ Bauer International, Inc. Designers and manufac- 
turers of the finest rattan, seagrass, leather and mahogany 
furniture and travel accessories. Call (800) 582-7690 or 
visit www.bauerinternational.com for a new 300-page 
catalog with leather binder. $35. 


95-Bedroom Eyes. A perfect night’s sleep on the world’s 
finest bed. Honeycomb nesting to eliminate gaps, all-natural 
fiber, Belgian woven damask coverings and more. 


96+Bernhardt. It’s more than a piece of furniture, it’s a part 
of you. The Bernhardt family has been crafting fine furniture 
since 1889. Visit www.bernhardt.com or call (866) 315-6193. 


97-Brown Jordan International. The premier manufac- 
turer of fine luxury furnishings for the home since 1945. 
For more information, call (800) 743-4252. 

98-Brueton. Manufacturer of the highest quality contem- 
porary furnishings using the finest materials: stainless steel, 
leather, wood and stone. www.brueton.com 

*California Closets. Offering solutions to help you stay 
organized in room after room of your home. Each system 
designed is uniquely configured to maximize your space. 
Visit www.calclosets.com or call (800) 336-9195 fora 
complimentary design consultation. 

99-Charles P. Rogers Brass and Iron Beds. Original 
19"- and 20"-century headboards, beds, canopy beds and 
daybeds available. Phone orders welcome. Visit our 
website at www.charlesprogers.com or call (800) 272-7726. 
Color catalog, $1.50. 

100+Clive Christian. The award-winning Clive Christian 
book of furniture is available from your nearest exclusive 
Clive Christian showroom. Visit www.clivechristian.com 
for details. 

101° David Francis Furniture. Free color brochure 
illustrating fine quality handcrafted furniture. 

102+ Decorative Crafts, inc. Importers of the finest 
traditional Italian furniture for over 70 years. Free 
color catalog with over 600 furniture designs from Italy. 
www.decorativecrafts.com 


PROMOTION 





103+ Design Centro Italia. Directly imported Italian 
furnishings including a large collection of the modern 
classics in stock for immediate delivery. Shop online at 
www.italydesign.com. 

104-Drexel Heritage. Live beautifully in Hensley 
House by Drexel Heritage. Fine furniture since 1903. 
For a dealer near you, visit www.drexelheritage.com or 
call (800) 916-9186 


105-Emerson et Cie. Catalog features over 105 pages 
of color photos including images of our complete line of 
finishes. $25. 

106+Giati Designs. Our 35-page color brochure features 
all of our fine teak and cast-metal furniture collections. 
market umbrellas and French-milled textiles. 


107+ Gloster Furniture, Inc. An extensive range of 
products, which includes teak, metal and teak combina- 
tions, sling groups, and all-weather wicker collections, as 
featured in our color catalog. 

108+ Habersham Furniture Company. Receive a 

color brochure showcasing many of the handpainted 

and hand-finished pieces from Habersham. To find your 
nearest dealer, visit www.habershamdesigns.com or call 
(800) HABERSHAM. 


109*Henredon Furniture. Alfresco—vintage European 
styling very much in tune with today’s expansive architec- 
ture, drawing upon sculptural elements: stone, marble, 
brass and metal. Executed in hickory and prime white ash 
burl; finished in medium brown. $8. 


110*Henry Hall Designs. Outdoor furniture meticu- 
lously constructed in plantation-grown teak, with select 
collections also featuring stainless steel, aluminum and 
mesh. Designs range from contemporary to ergonomic 
to traditional. 


111°Kim 3. Owner Kim Mascheroni-Kieler travels half 
of the year handpicking antiques, fine furniture, art and 
accessories from over 25 countries. 


112+Kingsley Bate Ltd. America’s leading manufacturer 
of elegant, solid teak outdoor furnishings. Available to 
the trade through finer outdoor furniture stores nation- 
wide. $5. 


113°Kreiss Collection. The world-class look of 

Kreiss features an international mix of custom hand- 
made furniture, unique accessories, professional design 
services, exclusive fabrics and luxury bed linens. 48-page 
color folio, $15. www.kreiss.com 


114-La Forge Francaise. Offering limited-production 
pieces and custom-designed wrought iron furniture and 
fixtures, varying in style from classic to contemporary. 
Illustrations are available upon request. $10. 
115-Laneventure. Your resource for America’s 
leading line of wicker and rattan furniture and much 
more. From the indoor Excursions and TradeWinds 
lines to the acclaimed WeatherMaster line of outdoor 
furniture, Laneventure covers the entire home. 


116+Ligne Roset. Discover Le Style de Vie which 
boasts innovative home furnishings from interna- 
tionally acclaimed designers. To order a catalog, 
please visit our website at www.ligne-roset-usa.com 
or call (800) BY-ROSET. 


117+Lloyd®/Flanders. Woven on the original Lloyd 
Loom since 1917, Lloyd/Flanders’ unique wicker 

fiber features 13 colors of durable, baked-on polyester 
finishes for all-weather protection and year-round 
enjoyment. 

118-Lorin Marsh. A quality source for fine furniture and 
accessories the world over. Offering individualized service 
for all custom items. 

119*Lowell/Edwards. Specializing in home theater 
electronics and handcrafted custom cabinetry. Featuring 
motorized pop-up and rotating TV cabinets. Visit our 
website at www.lowelledwards.com 

120°M. Craig & Company. Each piece an original in 
the forefront of contemporary design. Mahogany and 
American hardwoods are the predominant materials 
used. More than 40 residential and custom creations. 
Portfolio, $15. 


121*McGuire Furniture Company. A 108-page color 
edition, featuring premier rattan designs, bamboo tables, 
solid teak, aluminum, laced rawhide, lighting and other 
special collections. $20. 

122+Michael Jansen Studio Ltd. Our new collection 
of exotic, contemporary furniture, Urban Tribe, features 
finely crafted tables, chairs, lamps and casegoods for the 
high-end residential and hospitality markets. 
123+*Pearson Company. Color brochure featuring 
best-selling styles. Brochure unfolds to reveal helpful infor- 
mation on top quality construction details for Pearson 
custom-ordered upholstered furniture. 

124+Phyllis Morris Originals. The foremost designer 
and manufacturer of luxurious custom furniture. New 
56-page color portfolio, finish sample chart, specification 
catalog and price list available. $35. 
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125+PierceMartin. One-stop source for upscale wicker, 
rattan and iron furnishings as well as an extensive collec- 
tion of unique Eastern antiques and accessories. For 
more information, visit www.piercemartin.com or call 
(800) 334-8701. 


126+Roche-Bobois USA. An exclusive collection of 
innovative and elegant European home furnishings, 
now presented in two distinct catalogs: one featuring 
our Contemporary collection, the second our Les 
Voyages collection. For the store nearest you, call 
(800) 972-8375. $15. 


127+Shaver Melahn Studios. Brochures available 

on casegoods, upholstery, textiles and accessories. 
www.shavermelahn.com 

128+Stickley Furniture. The Williamsburg Reserve 
Collection is the result of an exclusive licensing agreement 
with the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation. Historic 
reissues and adaptations for bedroom, dining room and 
occasional use. $5. 

129+*Summit Furniture, Inc. Offering beautifully 
designed and elegantly handcrafted teak furniture of 
superior quality for use both indoors and out. Please 

visit www.summitfurniture.com. 

130*Swaim Inc. Swaim Upholstery and Occasional 
meet the highest industry standards of quality and 
design excellence. A range of styles from contemporary 
to traditional available. 

131+ William Switzer & Associates. Offering a 
distinguished collection of fine Venetian Rococo and 
Directoire to Art Deco. 


JEWELRY & WATCHES/FASHION 


132+Please send me all of the items in this category. 


133+Cellini. For the last 25 years, Cellini Jewelers have 
been purveyors of the most exclusive and distinctive 
jewelry collection in the world. For more information on 
our catalog, call (800) CELLINI. 


134*Damiani. Founded in 1924 in Valenza, Italy, 
Damiani has been awarded 18 Diamond International 
Awards and is one of the most respected and admired fine 
jewelers. Each piece reflects the company’s principles: 
accurate selection of precious stones, fine craftsmanship 
and classic yet innovative design. 

135-David Yurman. Established in 1979, David 
Yurman is internationally recognized today as America’s 
leading fine jewelry and timepiece brand. Available at 
David Yurman flagship boutiques on Madison Avenue, 
South Coast Plaza and at over 400 retail locations. 


136+ Diamond Trading Company. To view diamond 
jewelry designs and learn more about how to buy a 
diamond, visit www.adiamondisforever.com. 


137+Patek Philippe. Brochure features the entire collec- 
tion of men’s and ladies’ watches, each of which takes at 
least nine months to create. 


138+Rado. One of the most prominent Swiss watch 
manufacturers and the leading producer of scratch-proof 
design watches. 

139+Roberto Coin. Exquisite creations in varied colors 
of gold, mother-of-pearl and precious gems that have 
innovated the jewelry field. Call (800) 853-5958. No 
literature available. 


140°Van Cleef & Arpels. Since 1906, Van Cleef & 

Arpels has been creating exquisite jewelry with the finest 
craftsmanship and highest quality gemstones. For more 
information or to request a catalog, call (800) VCA-5797. 


KITCHEN AND BATH 


141+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


142-143-Ann Sacks. Inspirational designs have made 
Ann Sacks #1 in fine tile and stone products. That lead- 
ership now extends to luxury plumbing products that are 
both thrilling and unexpected. For a catalog, $20, circle 
(#142). For a brochure, $2, circle (#143). 


144-bulthaup. The essential bulthaup book will tell you 
all you need to know about furnishing your kitchen as the 
center of home life. $24. 


145-Corsi Cabinet Company. Manufacturer of luxuri- 
ous custom cabinetry, specializing in unique finishes and 
fashions. Color brochure, $10. Please visit our website at 
www.corsicabinets.com. 


146-Downsview Kitchens. Design innovation and 
commitment to quality make Downsview the premier 
choice in kitchen cabinetry. Send $15 for a 96-page color 
brochure or pick up a copy at your nearest Downsview 
showroom. Call (905) 677-9354. 

147-DuPont Zodiaq®. The dazzling radiance of natural 
quartz crystals suspended in striking colors. Visit our 
website at www.zodiaq.com or call (877) 299-3935. 


148+Fisher & Paykel. Dishdraw dishwasher: two 
independently operated washer drawers. Wash heavily 
soiled baking dishes and fine china at the same time 
without compromise. Visit www.fisherpaykel.com or 
call (800) 863-5394. 

149+Herbeau Creations of America. Manufacturers 
of fine French kitchen and bath fixtures since 1857. 
Herbeau’s unique product line adds a touch of je ne sais 
quoi to any decor. 

150+Heritage Custom Cabinetry, LLC. Heritage’s new 
70-page brochure features beautiful custom cabinetry 
for every room in your home. Styles include Old World, 
traditional and contemporary cabinetry shown in actual 
installations. $15. 

151+-Jenn-Air. A division of the Maytag Corporation. 
Makers of the finest high-end kitchen appliances 
including cooktops, convection ovens, wall ovens and 
refrigerators. 

152-Johnny Grey, Inc. Leading kitchen architect 
Johnny Grey applies freestanding furniture with built-in 
cabinets. Contact us for photographic images and litera- 
ture about our services. $10. 

153°KitchenAid. For additional information on 
KitchenAid Appliances” and products, circle (#153). 
154-Kohler. Kohler Bath & Kitchen Ideas—a complete 
set of full-color product catalogs covering baths and 
whirlpools, showers, lavatories, toilets and bidets, kitchen 
and entertainment sinks, faucets and accessories. Visit 
our website at www.kohler.com or call (800) 4-KOHLER, 
ext. SA2. $15. 


155-Kiippersbusch USA, Inc. Bringing new dimension 
to cooking with clean defined lines and Zen-like simplicity. 
Be it an oven, cooktop or dishwasher, Kuppersbusch 

has been designing the future of cooking since 1875. 
Visit our website at www.kuppersbuschusa.com or call 
(800) 459-0844. 

156*Miele. Produces the finest household appliances. 
Free literature detailing Miele kitchen, laundry and 
vacuum cleaner products can also be requested on 
www.miele.com. 


157°P.E. Guerin. Since 1857, P.E. Guerin has manu- 
factured the finest handmade hardware. We have it all— 
hardware doors, curtains, bathroom fittings and furni- 
ture. $25. Please call (212) 243-5270 for the showroom 
nearest you. 


*Plain & Fancy. From American Arts & Crafts to 

the warmth of Provence, our 40-page catalog previews 
these cabinetry styles and more. $12. Visit our 
website at www.plainfancycabinetry.com or call 

(800) 447-9006, dept. #AD202G. 


158+-Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. World-renowned 
European kitchen and bath cabinet manufacturer 
known for contemporary to traditional-style cabinets 
with fronts in solid wood, veneers, lacquers, laminates, 
aluminum and stainless steel. $18. 


159+ Quality Custom Cabinetry. Finest cabinetmaker 
in French, English, Shaker or Old World. Saturate 
yourself in our new 50-page book, showcasing the best 
in designs for kitchens, baths and libraries. Send $8 
or call (800) 909-6006. Please visit our website at 
www.qcc.com. 

160° Rutt Handcrafted Cabinetry. The ultimate in 
handcrafted cabinetry with classic styles that span the 
centuries for every room in the home. For the nearest 
Rutt dealer, visit our website at www.rutt.net or call 
(800) 220-7888. 


161 +*SieMatic Corporation. The SieMatic Kitchen 
Book is 130 pages of the finest kitchen design ideas, 
showcasing both International Style and Modern 
Classics cabinetry. $25. 

162+-Snaidero USA. See the latest in Italian contem- 
porary kitchen design by ordering the multi-volume 
Snaidero USA Design Portfolio, $25. For the nearest 
showroom, visit our website at www.snaidero-usa.com 
or call (877) SNAIDERO. 


163*Sonoma Tilemakers. The leading manufacturer 
of handcrafted tile in America. For the dealer nearest 
you or for more information, visit our website at 
www.sonomatilemakers.com or call (877) USA-TILE. 


164-Steamist Co., Inc. Enjoy the pleasures of steam- 
bathing in the privacy and comfort of your own home. 
A complete line of residential and commercial steam and 
sauna equipment and Designer Time and Temperature 
Controls. Visit our website at www.steamist.com or call 
(800) 989-1226. 

165-166 Sub-Zero. The leader in built-in refrigeration 
design solutions. Showcases the nation’s most stunning 
kitchens in the idea book Great American Kitchens, $10, 
circle (#165). For a free brochure, circle (#166). 
167-TOTO USA. For complete details on TOTO’s 
high-performance toilets, lavatories and accessories, 


PROMOTION 


visit www.totousa.com or call (800) 350-8686, ext. 5006. 
Free brochure. 

168+U-Line Corporation. Leader in built-in under- 
counter icemakers, Combo” icemaker/refrigerators, 
Wine Captain” wine storage units, refrigerators and 
refrigerator/freezers. www.u-line.com 


169°Valli & Valli USA Inc. Leading Italian manufacture) 


of high-quality bathroom accessories, doors, windows 
and cabinet hardware created by renowned architects 
and designers. 

170°Varenna/Poliform. Our approach to kitchen 
design begins with the fundamental aspects of space 
and moves to the functional necessities of food prepara- 
tion and storage, as well as the personal needs of the 
individual. Please visit www.varenna.com or call 
(877) VARENNA. $25. 


171-Viking Range Corp. Offering a complete line of 
ultra-premium kitchen equipment, including cooking, 
ventilation, refrigeration and cleanup products as well 
as outdoor products. Visit www.vikingrange.com or call 
(888) 845-4641. 


172-174- Walker Zanger. Create your own unique 
vision in tile and stone with Walker Zanger’s collection 
of handmade ceramic tile, terra cotta, stone tile & slabs, 


mosaics and glass. Free brochure, circle (#172). 110-page 


Ceramic Tile catalog, $16, circle (#173). 110-page Stone 
catalog, $16, circle (#174). 


175-William Ohs, Inc. Exquisite handcrafted kitchens 
that transport the spirit and charm of traditional Europe 
and times past in America into today’s modern, premium 
kitchen. $8. 


176-Wolf Appliance. Fuel your passion for cooking 
with Wolf, the corporate companion and kitchen soul 
mate of Sub-Zero. To learn more about our line of 
cooking instruments, visit www.wolfappliance.com or 
call (800) 332-1405 for a free brochure. 


177*Wood-Mode. Color pamphlet shows a sampling 
of designs and describes the exclusive finishing process 
that enhances the beauty and durability of Wood-Mode 
cabinetry. It includes an offer for a free Designer 
Literature Collection. Visit www.wood-mode.com or 
call (800) 635-7500. 


LIGHTING 


178+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


179*Arte de Mexico. Catalog features over 400 differ- 
ent hand-forged wrought iron lighting fixtures and an 
extensive line of iron furniture. For more information, 
call (818) 508-0993. $15. 


180+-Kathleen Caid’s Antique Artistry. Renowned 
artisan Kathleen Caid creates fantastic works of luminary 
art from unique antique lamps, vintage textiles and hand- 
beaded fringes. No literature available. Please visit our 
website at www.antiqueartistry.com. 


181+-Minka Group Companies. A decorative and ceil- 
ing fan manufacturer that covers all decorative consumer 
product lighting and ceiling fan needs. 


182*Schonbek Lighting. The largest manufacturer of 
crystal chandeliers in North America. Contemporary, 
traditional, retro and custom designs. For a free video 
and literature, call (800) 836-1892. www.schonbek.com 


183+Studio Steel. Creates handmade wrought iron 
chandeliers, sconces and lanterns using century-old 
techniques. New catalog features an exceptional selection 
of classic reproductions and original designs. $2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


184+Conrad Imports. Custom handwoven window 
coverings are available in over 50 weaves of distinctive 
natural fibers for residential and commercial interiors. 
Motorization, sun control and privacy options available. 
Visit our website at www.conradshade.com or call 
(866) 426-6723. 


185-Ehrich & Ehrich Landscape Architects, Inc. 
International, award-winning design-build company. Our 
specialties include classical garden follies, extraordinary 
water features and architectural antiques brought back to 
life in classical settings. 

186-Gracious Home. Everything for the home— 
including the kitchen sink! Superior service and 
selection. We ship anywhere. Visit our website at 
www.gracioushome.com. 


187*HomePortfolio. Access the world’s leading directory 
of home design products at HomePortfolio.com. 


188+ Martin’s Herend Imports, Inc. Created by 
hand in the Old World tradition, hand-painted 
Herend Porcelain has been commissioned by royalty 
and enjoyed by discerning connoisseurs worldwide 
since 1826. 
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AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 
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continued from page 172 

ingly low bronze-footed ottoman in 
the living room. “These pieces of 
mine,” he maintains, “are the sum of 


all the things that have ever impressed 


me about Paris.” 

For Pheasant, there were new kinds 
of challenges involved in bringing this 
apartment into being. “You know, I do 
this work in the States all the time— 
it’s second nature—but the thought 
of doing it in a foreign city made 
me a little apprehensive,” he confess- 
es. “The ways of working and the 
ways of living are very different; it 
was frustrating at first, because I’m 
so used to asking for something and 
having it done immediately, and in 
France—in Paris—it’s not that it won’t 
get done, it’s just that there’s an- 
other approach to what ‘immediately’ 
means. Part of the beauty of learn- 


ing about another culture and invest- 


ing yourself in it is that, rather than 
forcing your own way, you try to 
adapt to theirs and see how their 
point of view might change your life 
—and it has, mine.” Clearly, the ex- 
perience of establishing this apart- 
ment has given the designer a renewed 
sense of professional self. “Just be- 





When it came to 
the palette, he was 
wisely inspired by Paris 
itself—the limestone 


of the buildings. 





ing in Paris and feeling a part of 
it has filled me with energy that I 
pour back into my work, wherever it 
happens to be.” 

Altogether, Thomas Pheasant assess- 
es, the apartment is “right on target 
with what I wanted to accomplish; 
it’s got a sense of calm and order and 
a lot of sophistication. A number of 
French people have commented that 
it looks so Parisian, and one woman, 
perusing my furniture, said, “You must 
have been French in a former life.’ Now 
I know I’ve succeeded,” he laughs, “if 
they’re wanting to take credit for me.” 
Indeed: Pheasant has feathered his 
own nest brilliantly. 0 





continued from page 189 
tent the place is about something, it’s 
about that.” 

Even so, real people do have to live 
here, doing the things that humans do, 
such as eating at tables and sleeping in 
beds. The addition of furniture trans- 
formed the space “from an art installa- 
tion to something you can actually live 
in,” says Ann Blossfeld, a designer with 
the Chicago-based Interiors Group 
Searl Blossfeld, who helped select the 
furniture for the interiors. “The archi- 
tecture really steered the interiors in 





He began by creating a 
counterpoint to the 
walls in the form of 

dramatic, monumentally 
sized objects. 





this case. The architecture zs the interi- 
ors.” The pieces that she, Valerio and 
the clients chose “didn’t fight the space,” 
she adds. “They completed it.” 

The group gravitated toward strong, 
iconic furniture (including Gaetano 
Pesce’s eternally witty lounge chair and 
ottoman from his Up series) that could 
stand up to the loft’s generous volumes. 
The Frank Gehry FOG chairs around 
the Antonio Citterio dining table were, 
for Gardner, always part of the plan. 
“I’m a big Gehry fan,” he says. When 
the chairs were only available in alu- 
minum, Blossfeld was wary, given the 
preponderance of metal already on-site; 
but when they came on the market with 
soft, orangey leather seats, she pounced. 

“It looks like something landed in 
here and kind of sprouted,” Gardner 
says teasingly as he surveys his loft, 
which just won a national AIA award. 
“It’s as if the metal is trying to take 
over the apartment.” Such daring de- 
sign indicates not just a certain kind 
of architect but a rare breed of client, 
too. “A lot of times you hear about 
people hiring architects, then essential- 
ly trying to pull them back,” Gardner 
points out. “We didn’t pull Joe back. 
We encouraged him to run to the 
edge.” And when Valerio got there, 
clearly, he took off. 0 
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Mill Valley, CA Alexander's Decorative Rugs 415.383.3908 


"San Francisco, CA Alexander's Decorative Rugs® 415.626.8430 
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Washington, DC Galleria Carpets and Rugs 202.863.0106 


Winston-Salem, NC. Today and Tomorrow Interiors 336.723.4430 
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| ij 
Oa we | open, anyone at the sinks can enjoy they 
The Nation's Largest and Finest Antiques Center. Over 100 Galleries offering Period view past the breakfast table. 


Furniture, Jewelry, Silver, Paintings, American, Oriental, African and other Objects of Nae co spend a lot of my time in the 
Open Daily 10:30-6, Sun. 12-6 * Convenient Parking * Open to the Public 


| kitchen, and I wanted views and light 
| there,” says the wife. She goes on to ex- | 
| plain the flexible plan. “I once spent a 

| summer in Japan as an intern, and I like j 
| the idea of sliding shoji screens that can 

| transform rooms. Because the spaces} 
| flow into one another, we had to take 
care that the colors worked, weaving 
them together across the boundaries of | 
their respective rooms.” 

The public rooms may command! 
all the initial attention, but the archi- 
tects sustain the elegance in different 
ways in the more private spaces. Up- 
enameled in so aac. com FlyingCranes | stairs, in the husband’s bath, a shower 
stands front and center, a large and im- 
pressive glass-enclosed cubicle with 
polished-nickel fixtures. 

On the 11th floor, “the architects 


ANTIQUES eb created dignified formal spaces in the 


front but were also able to make the 
Antique Arts of Japan 


sae a Sage coun ; ; 
| 1050 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10022 * Galleries 55, 56 & 58 childt chs TOCms any and light,” says the 
i | Flying Cranes Antiques Ltd: 212-223-4600 * Fax: 212-223-4601 * E-Mail: flyingcranes@netlink1.net wite. Canopies, each different, arch over 
Manhattan Art & Antiques Center: 212-355-4400 * Fax: 212-355-4403 * www.the-maac.com * E-Mail: info@the-maac.com the beds in the girls’ rooms. Adj oining 








one another, the spaces connect inter- 
nally through doors arranged in an 
enfilade, so that when seen through 
the open doorways, the pastel walls — 
stack in a chromatic composition. Just 
off the elevator and accessible through 
a back door of the apartment is a large 
mudroom placed in the middle of | 
the plan. “The mudroom was at the 
top of my list,” the wife says. “The kids 
can take off their shoes after they’ve 
been in the park and rinse them off in 
the boot wash.” 

Hidden away in the windowless 
powder room is the apartment’s most 
revealing moment. The clients hired 
muralist Daniel Puissant to create a 
1920s skyscraper fantasy in the style of 
Hugh Ferriss, the brilliant architectural 
renderer who drew New York’s towers 
| as an exhilarating Romantic vision. 
Puissant’s up-lighted buildings, rising 
in setbacks to delirious heights, wrap 
the room in the way skyscrapers seen 
from the front windows surround Cen- 
tral Park. In his distilled vision, Puissant 
delivers in the powder room what the 
architects and owners achieve every- 
where else, an apartment that captures 
the elegant and heart-stopping New 
| Yorkness of New York. 0 
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WILL NEVER BE THE 
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| The magazine that transformed travel journalism now transforms travel 
television. Condé Nast Traveler: Insider’s Guide puts you in all the 
places you want to be: authentic Provence, underwater Australia, late- 
night London. Premiering in October on many public television stations. 
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English burr elm desk comes either in traditional style or configured as a computer desk. 4'x2' ($2,985), 4'/2'x2'/:' ($3,295), or 5'x3' ($4,295). | 
Exclusively ours from England, with gold-tooled brown leather top. Matching file cabinet (legal-size folders) ($1,965). 


504 Park Avenue (between-59th and 60th Streets) New York, NY 10022 
Please call for our catalogue 800-223-3717 = www.scullyandscully.com 
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The finest motors 
and control 
systems for 

interior window 
treatments 


Motorize: 


Draperies, Roller Shades, 
Duette® Shades, 
Pleated Shades, Roman Shades, 


=~ =790 rem Wood Blinds, Vertical Blinds 


Available through Architects and 


1030% Jefferson Boulevard, Culver City, CA 90232 ¢ Tel: 310-559-6089 Fax: 310-559-9764 Interior Designers 
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Order a catalog on-line at: 
www.hammerton.com 
or call to find a dealer near you: 
801-973-8095 Fax: 801-973-0234 


DESIGNER SHOWROOMS: 
New York City, Detroit, Chicag £ 
Washington D.C., Atlanta, St. LoufS*i 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Phoenix, Las Vege 
Francisco, Los Angeles 
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A joy to plan... 
a joy to live in 


One-of-a-kind homes 
designed by our 
architects to reflect 
yout lifestyle and 
respect your budget. 
Each Acorn features 
open floor plans, 
walls of glass, and 
bright, naturally lit 
interiors. Five decades 
of service and quality 
materials have earned 
us 10,000 proud 
homeowners. Order 
our Design Portfolio 
for $23 by phone, 
mail, or through our 
web site. 
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Vix Blue Limestone floor 
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Powder Room 


Henoeal, 


Art du Sanitaire depuis 


Phone (239) 417-5368 
Toll Free 800-547-1608 ¢ Fax (239) 417-5 


www.herbeau.com 





Creative wrought iron, hand-forged 


LA FORGE in the French tradition. 

New York Design Center 
FRANGAISE 200 Lexington Ave. Suite 910 
New York, New York 10016 
T: 646 742-0864  F: 646 742-0865 


Info@latorgefrancaise.com 
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SwimEx is the finest quality, most luxurious, residential.aquatic 
therapy and conditioning pool available in the marketplace today. 
With SwimEx, you'll enjoy all the benefits of an aquatic treadmill, 
spa or full-size pool in a fraction of the space. 


Se Tue ea Ue mie 
* Completely adjustable speed up to 6.5 mph 

Se Cmte meat OR med 

* Easy installation & maintenance 


Prices start at $21,900 - factory direct prices available in some locations 


A 
your health. 
Never compromise. 


Call SwimEx today: 800-877-7946 * www.swimex.com 










BRUETON 


REPRESENTED THROUGHOUT THE WORED 


NYC 212.838.1630, FAX 718.712.6783, 800.221.6783 
WWW.BRUETON.COM, EMAIL: info@brueton.com 
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Serie P Novantotto, design Piano Design Workshop 





Serie RM Novantol 


Fusital 


Valli& Valli (USA) Inc 
150 East 58'" Street, 4th floor - New York NY 10155 
Tel. +1 (212) 3268811 - Fax +1 (212) 3268816 
Toll free: (877) 3262565 
e-mail: sales @ vallivalli-us.com 
www.vallievalli.com 
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101 Historical Styles I* 


Lecture credits 2 * No prerequisites 





This course is an intensive, introductory 
overview of the history of design in furniture, 
interiors and architecture from antiquity to 
1750. Lectures and readings focus on the 
development of major forms, styles and tech- 
niques of design from the Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman through the Medieval, Renaissance, 
Baroque and Rococo. 
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When is the right time to enroll at NYSID? 


When (1) you graduate from high school? 
(2) your children are grown and you finally have 
some free time? (3) you've decided that you need 
a career change? 


NYSID is the answer to all these questions and 
also serves practicing professionals who take 
advantage of our mini-courses and workshops to 
update and expand their knowledge. 


You'll find there is a NYSID program to fit your 
needs whether you wish to study full- or part- 
time, during the day, evenings or weekends, 
for a degree and professional certification, or for 
personal enrichment. 


NYSID is New York’s only fully accredited, 
degree-granting college devoted exclusively to 
interior design education. 


170 East 70th Street * New York, NY 10021 


*To learn more about our other 75 courses and 
workshops, degree and non-degree programs, 
visit us at www.nysid.edu or 
call us at (212) 472-1500, ext. 205 for a catalog. 
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When exercise is a 
pleasure, fitness is easy... 
Swim against a smooth current adjustable to 
any speed or ability. Ideal for exercise, water 
aerobics, rehabilitation and fun. Just 8' x 15', 
an Endless Pool™ is simple to maintain, eco- 

nomical to run, easy to install inside or out. 


For Our Free Video or DVD 
Call (800) 233-0741, Ext. 2541 


Visit www.endlesspools.com/254 1 
or write Endless Pools, Inc. 


ENDLESS POOLS™ 200 E Dutton Mill Rd, Aston, PA 19014 
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one of the 20th century's 


greatest fashion photographers 


JOHN RAWLINGS 


30 Years m Vogue 


KOHLE YOHANNAN 


John Rawlings 
30 Years in Vogue—a 270-page 
glimpse into the golden era 
of American fashion 
Available now. $60 
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ARENA 


EDITIONS 


www.arenaeditions.com 


IN BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE 
OR CALL TO ORDER 1 888 759 4851 
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A LIFE ON THE WATER 





rontinued from page 210 
‘much larger than they did before, they 
are, in fact, only slightly bigger. 
While she is not an architect—“An 
architect is licensed,” she says wryly: 
Tharp, a onetime sculptor and the sister 
lof Twyla Tharp, the renowned chore- 
ographer, has designed many houses, 
and Ferry and Dexter were reassembled 
Haccording to her exacting plans. Height 
restrictions, combined with her desire 
to adhere to the footprint of the old 
» houses, limited her options, and her sec- 
ond challenge was to find space for 
everything she wanted: four bedrooms 
in Ferry House, five in Dexter. Experi- 
fenced sailor that she is, she designed the 
way boatbuilders do, ensuring that each 
) precious square foot do double or triple 
iduty. Tharp’s study in Ferry House, for 
instance, is also the television room and 
.a guest room. A 42-inch flat-screen TV 
-is hidden behind folding doors above 
the fireplace, a chart table serves as her 
desk, and a settee pulls out into a double 
berth. Hanging lockers take the place of 
closets or armoires. “The whole struc- 
ture became an exercise in managing 
space,” she says, “and it has a built-in 
look, a nautical quality.” 

That nautical quality pervades both 
houses. Because of their proximity to 
| the water, Tharp used wood where oth- 
ers might have used plaster. “I didn’t 
want the dampness,” she says. Both have 
open beams, with tongue-and-groove 
painted siding covering the walls. Win- 
dows, doors and decks have been faced 
| toward the harbor—two windows in 
| Ferry House are real portholes that open 
and close—and boats pass so closely 
that landlubbers might get the impres- 
sion that the houses themselves are 
in motion. If Ferry House is not a boat, 
it holds several, and Tharp has turned 
its first floor into a storage room for 
craft small enough to be pulled out of 
the water. “I can use the deck in front 
of it for entertaining as well,” she says. 
“Or I can bring a boat—I have a 17-foot 
whaler with an outboard motor—right 
_ up to it. Other people have beach hous- 
es. Here I can take my guests boating. 





| 
i 


It’s unique.” How long will she stay in | 


her new quarters, with their briny air 
and panoramic views? She can’t say. 
“T really like the location, but nothing 
is forever.” Melville, that restless soul, 
would have agreed. 0 
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_.__.| Innovation Without Renovation 


Join Architectural Digest and Henredon at Marshall Field’s for a presenta- 
tion on Innovation Without Renovation: Simple Steps to a New Design 
Look. Enjoy cocktails, hors d’oeuvres and expert advice on smart ways 
‘ to enliven your décor with examples from the pages of the magazine. 


Wednesday, February 5, 2003 
6:30-8:30pm (presentation at 7) 
Marshall Field’s 

Southdale Home Store 

7235 France Avenue South 

Edina, Minnesota 

Call (952) 896-2160 by January 30 to RSVP. 


Thursday, February 6, 2003 
6:30-8:30pm (presentation at 7) 
Marshall Field’s 

Oakbrook Home Store 








Enjoy savings of 35% on 
Acquisitions by Henredon 
furniture exclusively at these 


1717 West 22nd Street Marshall Field’s Home stores 
Oak Brook, Illinois from January 19 through 
Call (630) 645-4990 by January 31 to RSVP. February 16. 
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stone mantels. 
See e Ko mr ATT 
available in dwg, dxf or tif. 


www. stonemagic.com 
info@stonemagic.com 


STONE’ 
MAGIC 


DALLAS 
Call for a catalog. 


EIN Recast 
FAX: (214) 823-4503 


Cast Stone Manufacturer 
Nationwide Delivery - 
Factory Direct Pricing * To The Trade 
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CAN WE TALK? 





continued from page 180 

antiques section. Over the years you 
pick up a lot of great artworks— 
and ideas.” 

Like the day in France when the en- 
tertainer walked into Monet’s house in 
Giverny and knew she’d found the 
kitchen of her dreams. “I was so taken 


| with the blue-and-white tiles, I said, 


‘Someday I’m going to have a yellow, 
blue and white kitchen.’ And the palm 
trees in my bedroom came from a visit 


| to the pavilion in Brighton, England. 4 


Palm trees in Connecticut? Well, why 


| not? thought her decorator when Rivers 


broached the idea. “Unlike most people, 


tional with the fanciful, that turns 
a good home into something great. 
‘Take, for instance, the pair of black- 
amoors, plucked from Barbra Strei- 


sand’s house in Hello, Dolly!, that flank 
the tub in the master bath, or what 


” 


Rivers calls “my own Hall of Mirrors, 


featuring antique mirrors as well as) 
tromp l’oeil tableaux depicting thed 
homes of her friends, including that off 


pal Prince Charles. 
“Tf I can’t live near the people I love, ti 
can at least see their houses,” Rivers:) 


| 
| 


| 


| 
} 


| 


says. She then points to a painted win- | 


dowsill where a likeness of Spike, her’) 


“What I love is that there are no rules 
here,” Rivers says. In fact, it is this 
juxtaposition of the refined with the merry 
that makes a good home great. 


| Joan understands folly,” says Cicio, who 


happened to have a pair of six-foot 
bronze palms, once owned by socialite 
“Joan loved 
them, so I said, ‘Let’s copy them, paint 
them white and stick them on either 
side of your bedroom fireplace.’” 


“I love, love, love my bedroom,” ex- 


| ults Rivers of the thoroughly feminine, 








| JR” 


pink-and-white boudoir that includes 
a hand-painted secretary inscribed with 
and designed by Thomas Messel, 
nephew of England’s theatrical designer 


| and artist Oliver Messel. 


“This is the bedroom every little girl 
wants,” says Rivers, “out-and-out fanta- 


sy. I’m so cozy up 1n my four-poster bed, 


the fire going, the dogs lying next to 
me—and my rubber sailor,” she laughs. 
“We have the best time.” 

Rivers’s guests are equally well cos- 
seted in their choice of three bedrooms, 
two of which come complete with sit- 
ting rooms and fireplaces, not to men- 
tion Carrara marble baths and the 
womblike luxury of upholstered walls. 
‘People told me country houses don’t 
have padded walls,” says Rivers, “and I 
said, ‘I don’t care.’ What I iove is that 
there are no rules here.” 

In fact, it is this juxtaposition of 
the refined with the merry, the tradi- 


famous and recently departed terrier, 
perches. “Spike always loved the sun,” 
muses his owner, 
all day long.” 

Rivers and Cicio claim that their on- 
ly disagreement involved not the inte- 
rior but the exterior: Where Cicio saw 
terrace and stone walls—to bring the 
indoors out—Rivers wanted grass run- 
ning up to the windows. “I said, ‘But! 
Joan, this isn’t a golf course,’” says Ci- 
cio. Ultimately, Cicio triumphed, much 
to Rivers’s eternal appreciation, she 
says as she saunters across the mean- 
dering terrace, past walls built with 
stones culled from her property. 

In the end, says Joan Rivers, she got 
exactly what she wanted: a “noncom- 


petitive” country home. “This house is: 


only about family and close friends, sit- 
ting around the kitchen table with the 
fire going, the wine flowing—a place 
we can be together. 

“Nobody here has to be ‘on,’” 
continues. 
out of his room all weekend, I don’t 
care. I’m not coming here to have din- 


ner guests on Friday and go to their | 


house for cocktails on Saturday. I’m 
happy I don’t know anyone in the area. 
When I come, I bring my own people. 
I’m a movable feast.” 0 


“and now he gets it! 


she | 


“If someone doesn’t come | 


i 
; 
: 
i 
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IF YOU PURCHASED A SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS OR MM 
ANOTHER MAGAZINE, THE FOLLOWING PROPOSED CLASS | 
ACTION SETTLEMENT MAY AFFECT YOUR RIGHTS | | 


This notice describes a proposed nationwide settlement of class action law- ever had or now has, in law or equity, under federal or state law, relating to an 





suits relating to magazine subscriptions that has been reached in In Re Mag- 
azine Antitrust Litigation, 00 Civ. 4889 (S.D.N_Y.) (the “Action”), and pre- 
liminarily approved by the U.S. District Court for the Southern District of 
New York ( the “Court”): 


PLEASE NOTE THAT THE PROPOSED SETTLEMENT DOES NOT PROVIDE 
FOR THE PAYMENT OF MONEY OR OTHER COMPENSATION TO THE CLASS 
MEMBERS BUT INSTEAD SOLELY ADDRESSES CERTAIN INDUSTRY RULES 
AND PRACTICES THAT WERE DIRECTLY CHALLENGED IN THE ACTION AS 
BEING UNLAWFUL (SEE “THE CLAIMS IN THE LAWSUIT” SECTION BELOW). 





This announcement is intended to give class members notice under Rule 
23 of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and the Order of the Court dated 
September 20, 2002, as modified on September 30, 2002, that a hearing will 
be held before the Hon. Richard Conway Casey on May 27, 2003 at 11:00 A.M. 
to determine whether: (a) to certify the proposed settlement class under Rule 
23; (b) the proposed settlement of the Action is fair, reasonable and adequate; 
(c) a final judgment should be entered dismissing the Action with prejudice to 
the class members; and (d) to approve counsels’ application for attorneys’ fees 
and expenses. The rest of this notice summarizes the terms of the proposed set- 
tlement. You can obtain a copy of the settlement agreement, the Consolidat- 
ed Amended Class Action Complaint (the “Complaint”), and a list of the mag- 
azine subscriptions at issue in the Action, at www.magazine.org or by writing 
to The Garden City Group, Inc., the Administrator of the Notice Program, at 
Magazine Antitrust Litigation, P.O. Box #6041, Merrick, NY 11566-9000 (the 
“Administrator”). ANY QUESTIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS REGARD- 
ING THIS NOTICE OR THE SETTLEMENT SHOULD BE DIRECTED TO 
THE ADMINISTRATOR AT THE ADDRESS LISTED ABOVE OR BY CALL- 
ING 1-888-210-0118. PLEASE DO NOT CONTACT THE ADMINISTRATOR 
WITH QUESTIONS REGARDING YOUR CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS UN- 
LESS THOSE QUESTIONS RELATE TO THE CLASS ACTION SETTLEMENT. 


DO NOT CONTACT THE COURT, COUNSEL TO THE PARTIES, 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST OR ANY PUBLISHER REGARDING THIS 
NOTICE. THE ADMINISTRATOR, WHERE APPROPRIATE, WILL REFER 
ANY QUESTIONS TO THE APPROPRIATE PERSON. 


The Claims in the Lawsuit 


The Complaint was filed in this Action in or about October 2000, against the 
Magazine Publishers of America (“MPA”), a consumer magazine trade as- 
sociation, and fourteen magazine publishing companies (the “Publisher De- 
fendants”). The Complaint alleged an agreement among the Publisher De- 
fendants and the MPA to set the minimum price of or maximum discount on 
magazine subscriptions through the enactment of MPA Guideline 4(a) and/or 
the collective action among publishers to adhere to the ABC’s 50% Rule (as 
referred to 45 of the Complaint) or the similar Rule of the BPA International 
pertaining to its definition of “paid circulation.” The Complaint asked this 
Court to eliminate or modify Guideline 4(a) and to award damages that al- 
legedly were suffered by consumers who purchased subscriptions to the Pub- 
lisher Defendants’ magazines. 


The defendants have denied the material allegations of the Complaint. The 
parties have now agreed to settle the Action in its entirety. On September 20, 
2002, the Court preliminarily approved the settlement. 


The Terms of the Proposed Settlement 


In the proposed settlement, the defendants have agreed to do two things: (1) the 
MPA shall delete in its entirety MPA Guideline 4(a); and (ii) the defendants shall 
defray the costs incurred in connection with the Action, including the costs of 
the Notice program involving notifying class members of the terms and condi- 
tions of the proposed settlement and the Plaintiffs’ actual attorneys’ fees and ex- 
penses awarded by the Court up to $1.1 million. 


In exchange, the Plaintiffs have agreed that, if the settlement is approved, the 
Court will enter a judgment dismissing the Action with prejudice, and the named 
Plaintiffs and all class members who have not duly opted-out of the class will be 
deemed to be subject to the release of this case, which provides as follows: “As of 
the date on which the’Agreement is Finally Approved, the Publisher Defendants 
and the MPA . . . shall be completely released, acquitted, and forever discharged, 
from any and all claims, demands, actions, suits, causes of action, injuries or dam- 
ages, whether class, individual or otherwise in nature, that Plaintiffs, the Class 
Members or each of them, in his or her capacity as a subscriber to a magazine, 


agreement to set the minimum price of or maximum discount on magazine sub- 
scriptions through the enactment of MPA Guideline 4(a) and/or the collective 
action among publishers to adhere to the ABC’s 50% Rule (as referred to in 945 
of the Amended Complaint) or the similar Rule of the BPA International per- 
taining to its definition of ‘paid circulation.” 


The release also releases class action claims that were previously brought 
(but subsequently dismissed without prejudice) by a plaintiff in the State Court 
in San Diego, California, who asserted similar allegations against the defendants 
albeit based on violations of California state laws. The California action was 
styled Coossan v. Hearst Corp., et. al., No. GIC 752985. A copy of the Coossan 
Complaint can be obtained at www.magazine.org. 


Who are the Publisher Defendants? 


The Publisher Defendants are: Condé Nast Publications, Inc.; Gruner + Jahr 
Printing and Publishing Company; Hachette Filipacchi Media U.S., Inc. (f/k/a 
Hachette Filipacchi Magazines, Inc.); The Hearst Corporation; Internation- 
al Data Group, Inc.; Meredith Corporation; Newsweek, Inc.; Primedia, Inc.; 
Reader’s Digest Association, Inc.; Rodale, Inc.; Time, Inc.; Time4 Media, 
Inc. (f/k/a Times Mirror Magazines, Inc.); TV Guide, Inc.; and Ziff-Davis 
Publishing, Inc. 


Who is in the Class? 


Class Members are those persons who purchased a subscription to this publi- 
cation or to other publications that were published by any of the Publisher De- 
fendants during the period from and including July 1, 1996 up to and including 
April 15, 2002 (the Class”). For purposes of determining inclusion in the Class, 
it does not matter whether you purchased your subscription from one of the 
Publisher Defendants, or through agents, subagents or other third party mar- 
keters. You are not, however, a member of the Class if you did not purchase a 
magazine subscription within the time period stated above, or if you purchased 
your magazines at newsstands. 


Your Right to Object to the Proposed Settlement 


You have the right to appear, in person or by counsel, at the hearing on the pro- 
posed settlement in order to comment on, or object to, the terms of the pro- 
posed settlement, its adequacy or reasonableness and/or the award of attorneys’ 
fees and expenses to class counsel. However, you will only be heard at that time 
if you first, on or about May 5, 2003, (a) file with the Court a notice of your in- 
tention to appear, which includes a basis for your objection, a statement identi- 
fying the magazines to which you subscribed, and the approximate time period 
for each subscription; and (b) serve copies of the notice (and all other papers 
you intend to rely upon) by hand or first class mail on Plaintiffs’ co-lead coun- 
sel, Bruce E. Gerstein, Esq., Garwin, Bonzaft, Gerstein, & Fisher, LLP, 1501 
Broadway, Suite 1416. New York, NY 10036 and H. Laddie Montague, Jr., 
Esq., Berger & Montague, 1622 Locust Street, Philadelphia, PA 19103, and on 
Defendants’ coordinating counsel, Lawrence I. Fox, Esq., at McDermott, Will 
& Emery, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 11th Floor, New York, New York 10020. 


Your Right to Opt-Out of the Settlement 


ALTHOUGH YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO APPEAR AT THE HEARING, YOU 
HAVE NO OBLIGATION TO DO SO. If you do not wish to participate in or be 
bound by the proposed settlement, you can exclude yourself (i.e., “opt-out”). 
To opt-out, you MUST send a request for exclusion in an envelope POST- 
MARKED NO LATER THAN May 5, 2003, to the Administrator of the Notice 
Program Magazine Antitrust Litigation, P.O. Box 9000 #6041, Merrick, NY 
11566-9000. The request for exclusion must state your full name, the 
magazine(s) to which you subscribed and the approximate time period of each 
subscription, and the address to which your magazines were sent. IF YOU DO 
NOT EXCLUDE YOURSELF, you will be barred from prosecuting any legal 
action against the MPA or its members and the Publisher Defendants to the 
full extent of the release set forth in the “Terms of the Proposed Settlement” 
section above. 


Examination of Papers and Inquiries 


For a more detailed statement of the matters involved in the Action, including 
the Complaint, the settlement agreement, motion papers and certain orders 
of the Court, you may visit the office of the Clerk of the United States District 
Court, 500 Pearl Street, New York, New York, during business hours. Copies 
of the papers relating to the settlement are also available at www.magazine.org. 
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A listing of the designers, architects, galleries and hotels featured in this issue 


SHOPPIN¢ 
DVENTURES IN AUCKLAND 
Pages 64-78 
Sandra Nunnerley Inc. 
595 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
212-826-0539 


BEFORE & AFTER 
PHILADELPHIA FREEDOM 
Pages 80-86 


Harry Schnaper Incorporated 
692 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212-980-9898 


DESIGN DIARY 

MISSIVE FROM MAASTRICHT 
Pages 89-96 

Adriano Ribolzi Antiquaire 

3 Avenue de |’Hermitage 
Monte Carlo 98000, Monaco 
377-97-97-03-77 


Kunsthandel Frans Leidelmeijer 
Nieuwe Spiegelstraat 58 

1017 Amsterdam, Netherlands 
31-20-625-4627 


Philippe Denys 

1 rue des Sablons 
1000 Brussels, Belgium 
32-2-512-3607 


Royal-Athena Galleries 

153 East 57th Street 

New York, New York 10022 
212-355-2034 


Senger Bamberg Kunsthandel 
Karolinenstrasse 8 & 14 
96049 Bamberg, Germany 
49-951 -54030 


HOTELS 

PHOENIX RISING IN BUFFALO 
Pages 100-106 

The Mansion on Delaware Avenue 
414 Delaware Avenue 

Buffalo, New York 14202 
716-886-3300 


Susan Dario 


Ferry, Hayes & Allen Designers, Inc. 


1100 Spring Street N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
404-874-4411 


Silvestri Architects 

80 Pineview Drive 
Amherst, New York 14228 
716-691-0900 





THE PROFESSIONALS: PETER MARINO 
Pages 110-116 

Peter Marino + Assoc Architects 

150 East 58th Street 

New York, New York 10022 
212-752-5444 


BEFORE & AFTER 
MONTECITO REVIVAL 
Pages 120-128 

Pamela Banker Associates 
136 East 57th Street 

New York, New York 10022 
212-308-5030 


Michael Burch Architects 

816 Bonita Drive 

South Pasadena, California 91030 
323-254-4277 


Gary Fredricks Landscape Design 
1338 North Orange Grove Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90046 
323-572-1800 


AN ARRESTING DEVELOPMENT 
Pages 148-157 

Gwathmey Siegel & Associates 
Architects 

475 10th Avenue 

New York, New York 10018 
212-947-1240 


TRANSCENDENT IN TRIBECA 
Pages 182-189 

Valerio Dewalt Train Associates 
500 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
312-332-0363 


ADIRONDACK IDYLL 

Pages 158-165 

Stephen Shadley Designs, Inc. 
144 West 27th Street 

New York, New York 10001 
212-243-6913 


Interiors Group Searl Blossfeld 
500 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 312-251-9200 
Pages 166-173 

Thomas Pheasant, Inc. 
1029 33rd Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 


202-337-6596 


CLASSIC WITH A TWIST 

Pages 198-205 

Ike Kligerman Barkley Architects 
330 West 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10036 

CAN WE TALK? 212-268-0128 
Pages 174-181 

Cicio Design 

680 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
212-832-4194 


A LIFE ON THE WATER 

Pages 206-211 

The Tharp Group 

2 & 4 Morse Street 

Edgartown, Massachusetts 02539 
Boe Studio 508-627-4110 
19 Tioga Street 

Torrington, Connecticut 06790 

860-489-3771 








INSPIRED CONNECTIONS 

Pages 212-219 

Campion A. Platt Architect 

152 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 ’ 
212-779-3835 j 


CANADIAN METAMORPHOSIS ‘ 
Pages 220-227 ° 
Paul Lavoie Interior Design Corporation | i 
1411 Colbourne Crescent S.W. ‘ 
Calgary, Alberta T2T OR4, Canada ' 
403-229-1504 


CROSSING THE FINISH LINE | 
Pages 228-234 1 
Hendrix/Allardyce Design 
8721 Beverly Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90048 
310-659-8721 


Landry Design Group y 
11333 lowa Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90025 
310-444-1404 


David P. Tardiff 
Peridian International 

2600 Newport Boulevard 
Newport Beach, California 92663 
949-675-2445 
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What if a muscle car had brains? 






What if a sport coupe made you feel like a kid again? 


; Guided only by imagination and a healthy love for car 
| G35 Coupe we set out to answer these questions. 

; After all, these are the cars we were promised. 

, -Cars with the power to get our adrenaline flowing, 


the ingenuity to get our minds racing 
and the style to flat out turn heads. 

Cars with DVD navigation, zero-lift aerodynamics, 
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Ready-to-Wear, Shoes, Leather Goods, Watches, Jewelry. 


Sold exclusively at Louis Vuitton stores, www.vuitton.com, 866:VUITTON 
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Kelly Gr , is wearing St. John Evening in Santorini, Greece. 
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HENRY HALL DESIGNS 





café au lait and the herald tribune 





paella, sangria and friends 


























siesta. 


Vacation at Home. 








Fine E SET GVGlabiG —“Honwide through architects and interior designers. 
Can eu (36 fOr brochure © visit our website at www.henryhalldesigns.com 
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When inspiration strikes so should you. 
It’s a laptop. It’s a simple pad and pen. It’s a Tablet PC. 
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construction notes 


Hey Noah, 
Here you go. This is still work in progress. 
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CONSTRUCTION NOTES: 


1. Carpet and rubber floor by tenant, installed by G.C. 
2. All exposed GPOW corners to receive metal corner bead. 
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-----Original Message----- 


From: “Noah Ryan" noah@example com 
Date: Wednesday, January 29, 2003 3:26 PM 


To: “Rob Gamett” rob@example.com 

Subject: construction notes 

Rob, 

Where do you stand on the plans, especially the conference room? 
-Noah 
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Cover: Themaster 
bedroom ofAnn and 
Gordon Getty’s San 
Francisco residence. 
Interior design by Ann 
Getty and Associates. 
Photography by Mary 
E. Nichols, See page 
106. ABoveRiGHT: A 
hall in a midwestern 
house designed by 
Thomas Britt. Pho- 
tography by Scott 
Frances. See page 124. 
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A TALE oF Two Houses 

Joining a Pair of San Francisco Gems Becomes 
an Art Form for Ann and Gordon Getty 
Interior Design by Ann Getty and Associates 
Text by Judith Thurman 

Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


AN OUTSIDE INFLUENCE 

Blurring the Lines Between Indoors and Out 
on Mustique 

Architecture by A. J. Diamond 

Interior Design by A. J. Diamond and 

John Stefanidis 

Text by Stephen Drucker 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


‘THEME AND VARIATIONS 

A Midwestern Residence Plays with Color 
and Classicism 

Interior Design by Thomas Britt, stp 
Text by Michael Ennis 

Photography by Scott Frances 





132 FADE TO GREEN 


138 


Producer David Puttnam’s Refuge in the 
Irish Countryside 

Architecture by Gumuchdjian 

Landscape Design by Verney Naylor 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert 

Photography by Giancarlo Gardin 


Rock SOLID IN COLORADO 
A Mountain Ranch House Takes Its Cues 


from Nature 


Architecture by John Knudson, AIA 
Interior Design by Mimi London and 
Mark D. Boone 

Text by Peter Haldeman 
Photography by David O. Marlow 


continued on page 18 
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Have we gotten ahead of ourselves? 
Some say we outdid ourselves equipping the G35 with 260 horses, zero-lift aerodynamics’ and 4 
technology like DVD navigation. Perhaps. But we’ve also outdone the competition. The Infiniti G35. 


Accelerating th cicada INFINITI 
° —4 i ry 
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SCARLET FEVER 

A Vivid Palette in Tribeca for The Sopranos’ 
Michael Imperioli and His Wife, Victoria 
Interior Design by Victoria Imperioli 

of SVE New York 

Text by Judith Thurman 

Photography by Franklin and Esther Schmidt 


‘TIME OuT IN Key WEST 

Barbara Riley Levin and Gerald M. Levin's 
Florida Haven 

Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


Horets: Corrars 1920s SAFARI CAMP 
Evoking the Golden Age of the 

East African Adventure 

Text and Photography by Tim Beddow 


A COMFORTABLE FIT 

A Shingle Style House Meant for Its 
Bridgehampton Site 

Architecture by Claus F Rademacher, Ala 
Interior Design by Cullman & Kravis 
Landscape Architecture by Edmund Hollander 
Text by Jean Strouse 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


CONNOISSEUR’S COLLECTION 

A Passion for the Decorative Arts Inspires 
Jean Lupu’s Paris Residence 

Text by Holly Brubach 

Photography by Marina Faust 








180 Tue Art OF THE RETREAT 
William Hodgins Conjures Calm and Quiet 
on the Potomac 
Interior Design by William Hodgins, asip 
Text by Susan Sheehan 
Photography by Gordon Beall 





See ee eee 





Victoria and Michael sign by Victoria Impe- 
Imperioli’s Tribeca liv- _ rioli of SVE New York. 
ing room. Interior de- See page 146. 


continued on page 22 





Lush tropical plantings 
create a canopy over 
the pool and cabana be- 
hind Barbara Riley 
Levin and Gerald M. 
Levin’s Key West 
house. See page 152. 
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PALPITATIONS. 





SOMEBODY CALL THE PARAMEDICS. 





EXCITING IN ANY SIZE. DANGEROUS IN A 1/2 CARAT OR MORE. MAKE A BIGGER Sa 
VISIT THE DESIGN GALLERY AT ADIAMONDISFOREVER.COM. =; 7 
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A DIAMOND IS FOREVER 
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A DILEMMA FOR THE GLASSBLOWER: How does one rinse the bottle that is 
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Our DEVOTION TO Bat mr ReRULe 





i museum designs by 
Frank Gehry (right) 
and Richard Meier (be- 
low right). See page 60. 
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DELANO & ALDRICH 
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of the Early 20th Century 
36 CONTRIBUTORS | By Peter Pennoyer 
38 DesiGNErs AT LARGE | 97 Esrares For SALE: Eprrors SELECT 
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The Washington House 

; 190 AD Direcrory 

60 ARCHITECTURE: ART MATTERS A Listing of the Designers, Architects and Hotels 
Frank O. Gehry and Richard Meier Each Design | Featured in This Issue 
a New Museum in Germany 
By Victoria Newhouse 


70 Hore s: PLaAzA ATHENEE RENEWED 
A French Decorating Duo Freshens Up the Suites 
of Paris’s Belle Epoque Classic | iz 
| Interior Design by Mortemard & Pommereau 4 
Text by Michael Peppiatt 
Photography by Marina Faust 













76 THE PROFESSIONALS: GREG JORDAN ‘| 
The Man Who Would Not Be President fq 
By Nicholas von Hoffman 1 





A Murano glass bowl 
and vases by Seguso 
Viro. See page 38. 
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Worth a second glance, even when you know the time. | 1 


























Oyster Perpetual Day- Date in 18kt. rose gold 


367-6539. WWW.ROLEX.COM 
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Oyster Perpetual Lady Datejust in 18kt. gold with jubilee dial 


FOR THE NAME AND LOCATI OFFICIAL ROLEX JEWELER NEAR YOU, PLEASE CALL 1-800-367-6539. WWW.ROLEX.COM 
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When I received the Decem- 
ber 2002 issue, I had to stop 
to delight in the architecture 
of Richard Meier (“Of Light 
and Lines”). ’m amazed by 
the clean lines and disci- 


plined design of the house, 


the use of unusual materials and the beauty of the 


interior design. Using just a few pieces that make a 


great impact, while showing respect for the archi- 


tecture, is an example of clever and livable design. 


AESTHETICALLY SPEAKING 

Thank you for your California issue 
(December) and especially for the de- 
scriptions of the latest work in Los An- 
geles by Frank Gehry (“Architecture: 
Walt Disney Concert Hall”) and Thom 
Mayne (“Unbuilt Houses: Experiment 
in Living”). Gehry and Mayne do pro- 
duce some extroverted architectural sam- 
ples, and that is wonderful, as we should 
have things that break the monotony, 
even though controversial. I was sad- 
dened to find that the Santa Monica ar- 
chitectural review board declined to 
allow Mayne to build a home for him- 
self on Ocean Park Boulevard. Opin- 
ions by boards that deny a person the 
use of his property for the sake of the 
board’s own aesthetic reasons promote 
bland environments and stifle creativity. 

AUL EDWarD Tay 
MENDOCINO, CALIFORNIA 


— Davip FERNANDO ENCcISO 
Miami, FLoripa 


CORRECTION 

Thank you for featuring my project 
(“Desert Cool”) in your December 1s- 
sue. I would like to bring your attention 
to the AD Directory, where you listed 
J. Robert Scott as the designer of 
record. For the reader’s information, J. 
Robert Scott is a wholesale manufactur- 
er of furniture and textiles and does not 
design interiors. The project design was 
done by my very talented staff and me at 
Sally Sirkin Interior Design. 

SALLY SirRKIN Lewis 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


JAMIE LEE CURTIS 

I was so glad to see your feature on 
Jamie Lee Curtis in the December issue. I 
have admired her kind heart and gen- 
erosity toward children for many years. 
Monica M. Sores 

Dev Mar, CALIFORNIA 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 





A FAMILY AFFAIR 
When I saw the name of my brother 
Robert Wong in print, I had to con 










chitect Gae Aulenti on the new Asian 
Art Museum in San Francisco (AD Trav: 
els, December). He is one of three archi- 
tect brothers who served in World War} 
IH, along with Joe Wong, of Scottsdale, } 
Arizona, and John Wong, of Oakland, 
California, who was the most decorated 
Chinese American veteran of World 
War II, with the distinguished French 
Croix de Guerre and a Purple Heart 
in 1944. Iam most proud of them. 
ROSALYNDE WONG JAN 










SANTA Rosa, CALIFORNIA 





JOHN RINGLING’S LEGACY 
I loved reading your wonderful feature 
on Ca d’Zan (Historic Houses, Octo- 7} 
ber 2002). Our family has enjoyed vis- 4 
its to the Ringling property, including 
one this past winter. Unfortunately, Ca 7 
d’Zan was not yet reopened for public } 
viewing. You have provided our family 
not only an opportunity to see the ex- 
citing results of the restoration but a 
keepsake edition of my favorite maga- 
zine as well. 

EUGENIE GRAHAM 

GRAVENHURST, ONTARIO, CANADA 















DECORATIVE INFLUENCE 

The November 2002 issue brought me 
joy and satisfaction, because all these 
years of reading your wonderful maga- 
zine have finally paid off. I am now dec- 
orating my apartment on the Caribbean 
island of the Dominican Republic, with 
the sum of all the knowledge I have 
acquired from years of reading and trav- 
eling, going to places that you have 
suggested in your outstanding maga- 
zine. Thanks to your staff, and keep up 
the amazing job that helps us choose 
the right thing to do for our residences. 
VIRGINIA LANDESTOY-ECHAVARRIA 

SANTO DoMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
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atrioutors 


There may be no more than six de- 


the participants in this issue. Looking 
through this month’s features, it 
seems that many of the participants 





are connected by even fewer than six 
degrees. Let’s run through the linkages. 

Ann Getty, whose brilliant San Francisco interior opens 
the editorial “well” of this issue, has been a friend of Mario 
Buatta’s for several decades (his latest work will be featured 
in our April issue). Mimi London (page 138) knew Ann from 
San Francisco, where Mimi grew up. Mimi met Tom Britt 
(page 124) when they did a Smithsonian design seminar for 
Architectural Digest in Washington, D.C. Tom is also a long- 
time friend of Mario’s. William Hodgins (page 180) spoke at 
one of our Smithsonian seminars in Washington, where we 
first met Greg Jordan (page 76) and Sally Quinn (page 52). 


erees of separation between a few of 


Ellie Cullman (page 166), whose work we have shown 
for some years, is also a friend of Mario’s. Architect Charles 
Gwathmey has been published in this magazine for many 
years. He, too, isa friend of Mario’s, and Mario studied at The 
Cooper Union with Charles’s artist father, Robert Gwathmey. 

Although there’s not a six-degree link between him and 
Mario, English decorator Robert Kime is a friend of Prince 
Charles’s (see Architectural Digest, January 2003). (And when 
we saw Robert’s portrait on page 44, we noticed a degree of 
resemblance to former president Bill Clinton.) 

Several others may be friends of Mario’s unbeknownst 
to us, but there is one new friend of the magazine’s we 
want to be sure to mention. In no way do we want to offend 
his “family,” fictional though they are. It is Michael Impe- 
rioli of The Sopranos. We wouldn’t want Tony Soprano to 
put out a hit on us. But we do hope this issue is a different 
kind of hit with you. 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 





SALLY QUINN (“Guest Speaker: 
‘The Washington House,” page 52). 
“There seems to be a misconcep- 
tion about Washington,” Washing- 
ton Post reporter Sally Quinn says 
of the place she has called home 
most of her life. “In the movies, 
D.C. is almost always portrayed 
as one giant embassy party, with 
black-tie events every night in 
some fabulous mansion with five- 
course meals and limos. That’s not 





the way people live here. While 
that happens from time to time, most people involved in the business 
of politics just don’t live that way.” Quinn, who has authored four 
books and is working on a fifth, calls herself “a former Army brat. My 
father was in the military, so we moved around, but Washington re- 
mained our home base. You always come back to the Pentagon.” 


DURSTON SAYLOR (“An Outside Influ- 
ence,” page 116; “Time Out in Key West,” 
page 152; “A Comfortable Fit,” page 166). 
“Any project, no matter how good it is, 
benefits from being in an extraordinary 
location such as Mustique or the Hamp- 
tons,” muses contributing photogra- 
pher Durston Saylor on two of his three 
assignments for this issue. “Sweeping 
views of horizon and sea create a won- 
derful open stage on which nature and 


design can interact with each other.” 











‘Two Houses,” page 106; “Scar- 
let Fever,” page 146). Contrib- 
uting writer Judith Thurman 
experienced two dramatic en- 
vironments for this issue: the 
San Francisco house of Ann 
and Gordon Getty, “who own 
a staggering collection of the 
finest French, English and Ital- 
ian antiques, an abundance of 
chinoiserie and works from 
Canaletto to Cassatt,” and the 
Tribeca loft of Michael Imperioli of The Sopranos and his wife, Vic- 








toria. “There’s a Harry Potter—esque aspect to ringing the Imperiolis’ 
doorbell, climbing a narrow flight of stairs crowded with kids’ toys 
and bikes, and entering their hidden, vivid, operatic space,” she says. 
“It’s like finding the magic platform in the humdrum train station.” 


MARINA FAUST (“Connoisseur’s Collec- 
tion,” page 174; “Hotels: Plaza Athénée 
Renewed,” page 70). “The quality of the 
objects in the house is overwhelming,” 
says contributing photographer Marina 
Faust about antiquaire Jean Lupu’s 1824 
hotel particulier in Paris. After immortal- 
izing his collection, she hopped over to 
shoot the Plaza Athénée. “It’s difficult 
for a busy hotel to keep rooms free long 
enough to be photographed, so work- 





ing quickly is most important.” 





JUDITH THURMAN (‘A Tale of Ff 
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Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Sources 
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ach time Bruce Gregga 
ventures into Botanik, 


he finds something new. 
Owners Erin Keosian and Kyle 
Irwin are constantly shuffling 
their inventory of garden and 
home accessories, outdoor fur- 
niture and plants, such as or- 





Botanik, housed in 
a renovated 1920s 
residence near Santa 
Barbara, California 





chids, succulents and topiaries. 
“It’s a dynamic shop,” says 
Keosian. Gregga (left, in the 
shop’s garden with Irwin, left) 
agrees, and he stops by frequent- 
ly, especially for the wide range 
of containers. “You always leave 
with your car full,” he says. 








Island Finds 


While pulling together their new 
house on Kauai, Thomas Allar- 
dyce and Illya Hendrix found a 
treasure trove of Chinese and 
Indonesian artifacts and antiques 
at Miller & Miller. Gail Miller, 
who runs the shop (right) with 
her husband, Raymie, picks 
unique accessories, such as an 
antique drum (far right), and de- 
signs rattan and wicker furniture 
to mix in. “She has an excellent 
eye,” says Allardyce. “Her choic- 


es are always stimulating.” 








Botanik, 2329 Lillie Ave., Summerland, CA 93067; 805-565-383 | 





Miller & Miller 

3094 Aukele St. 

Lihue, Kauai, HI 96766 
808-246-0394 


continued on page 42 
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Powerful, yet astonishingly smooth. The ingenious, limited-edition V-12 BMW 760Li. It! 43 
power, while its luxury amenities provide unparalleled elegance and sophistication. The Bit) 
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DESIGN 





A few years ago, after trying her usual sources for 
“a dining table with some character,” Mica Ertegun 
decided to explore some of the new antiques shops 
on 60th Street. The decision was a good one: As 
Ertegun passed by Oblique Gallery, she saw what 
she'd been looking for. “The table had a brushed- 
steel base with an unusual scroll design,” she re- 
calls. “It belonged to Christian Dior—it was his 
pattern-cutting table.” Since then Ertegun (right, at 
the shop) continues to visit Oblique for its “inter- 








esting collection of furniture and objects,” which is 





assembled, regardless of period or style, by Jeanne 
Sorensen-Leff, who started the shop with her late 
husband, Joel Leff. “I feel like I’m on the right track, 
because Mica’s a client,” says Leff. “When she loves 


something that | love, it’s the greatest compliment.” 


Oblique Gallery Inc., 210 E. 60th St. 
New York, NY 10022; 212-421-8338 





Biedermeier “has a quality that’s 
in all environments,” says Zemel. 








oe A eee) 
Iliad Antik’s 
Odyssey 
dam Brown and Andrea 
Zemel, owners of Iliad 


Antik in Manhattan, 
seized the perfect opportunity 








for West Coast expansion. The 





couple, who specialize in Austro- 
Hungarian Biedermeier furni- African Ofcune: 
ture and sell to clients such as Douglas Dawson will be selling nearly 


Nicholas Miles Pentecost, now 100 pieces of African ceramics in his } 


display their wares, including oe | 
Se cater ae , : next exhibition, scheduled to open at 
two circa 1820 cherrywood faux- 








semainier armoires (left), along- his Chicago gallery on March 21. The 

side Stuart and Beverly Denen- utilitarian and ceremonial vessels, such 
> othe ‘ > ~t4 1 Tete . 

berg’s art collection in West as an early-20th-century jar from 


Hollywood’s Denenberg Fine “ 

fa ges oe = Cameroon (above), represent “a long- 
Arts ee By appointment. : x 
ignored art form,” says Dawson. 


liad Antik : at Denenberg Fine Arts 














417 N. San Vicente Blvd. Douglas Dawson, 222 W. Huron St. ) 
West Hollywood, CA 90048 Chicago, IL 60610; 312-751-196 | 
310-360-9360 | 


continued on page 44 
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ROLEX 


Worth a second glance, even when you know the time. 


Oyster Perpetual Daytona in 18kt. white gold with pink mother-of-pearl dial 


FOR THE NAME AND LOCATION OF AN OFFICI 
Rolex,W, Oyster Perpetual and Daytona are trademarks. 


AL ROLEX JEWELER NEAR YOU, PLEASE CALL 1-800-367-6539. 


WWW.ROLEX.COM 










































































































































































Robert Kime’s 
London Venture 


ith the opening of 

Robert Kime’s 

shop in London’s 
Notting Hill, his clients no 
longer have to make their way to 
Wiltshire to view his new designs. 
The pint-size shop displays all 
of his lines, which include fab- 





rics, wallpapers, carpets, furni- 
ture, lamps and accessories, such 
as drapery rods and finials. 

Kime (left, at the shop) began 
designing his lines about 10 years 
ago, “fabrics probably even 
longer ago,” he says. “They’re 
all motivated by what I want to 
use or need for a project.” For 
his fabrics, which are available 
through John Rosselli in the 
United States, he draws on tra- 
ditional inspirations, and each 
material is hand-printed. “It adds 
a richness and a depth you can’t 
get from machine printing.” 








rojects are in good hands at 

Anthony Lawrence/Bel- 
fair—76 pairs of them, to be ex- 
act. “Our 76 workers separate us 
from any other workshop in the 
world,” says co-owner Joe Law- 
rence. “Everyone is dedicated to 


doing their job right. It’s amazing 


44 


how hard they work.” A favorite 
among designers, including 
Stephen Shadley, the shop is 
kept busy with all aspects of cus- 
tom furniture making and up- 
holstery. “Their methods of 


“yy — ao . “| =v-ne _ = \ NX “Ty A i / 
CL Cil NI L, DC i A Ri 
AJJTN J i WNELJVIAWD Asi XS 


by the immaculate showroom 
(above). “They’re not about 
cutting corners.” The shop, a 
family business in its third gen- 
eration, carries its own line of 
































Robert Kime 

121A Kensington Church St. 
London W8 7LP 
44-20-7229-0886 





mahogany finials (above left) 
and bed linens, but furniture is 
its mainstay. “They can do 
styles from midcentury modern 
to 18th century,” says Shadley. 





construction are classic,” says 
Shadley, who likes to bring clients 





Anthony Lawrence/Belfair, 53 W. 23rd St. 
New York, NY 10010; 212-206-8820 


continued on page 46 
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THE BOGART COLLECTION. 
EXCLUSIVELY FROM THOMASVILLE. 


HANCOCK PARK BEDROOM 





Thomasville 


WHERE STYLE LIVES” 


MON AMOUR CHAISE 





HOLLYWOOD VANITY 











Humphrey Bogart is an American icon that has endured the passage of time. A man who epitomizes charm, 


glamour, romance and drama all at once. He defined an era that brought class to casual nonchalance. Now you 





too can experience the feeling of Bogart's era in your own home, piece by piece, room by room. Drawing 


inspiration from Bogie himself and the era in which he lived, the Bogart Collection is inherently classic. 
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Every line, every surface, every elegant detail is at once refined and relaxed, just like the man himself. Each 
piece is distinctive in its own way. Rich mahogany contrasts with polished silver and glass. Intricate burls 
accent the sleek '40s style. Sensuous leathers and fabrics stand true to the time period yet are intriguingly modern. 
As a whole, the ee Collection lends a sense of reserved sophistication to any room. And who else but 


Thomasville could actually bring legendary style like this back to life? ] 
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Thomasville 


WHERE STYLE Lives“ 


WWW .THOMASVILLE.Com 
1-87 7-BOGART-1 


i. 


S ANGELES, CA 90034. ALL RIGHTS R 


ESERVED. BOGART PHOTOS 
iNT hia) 19 UNTO at xa | Tos ALL RIGHTS 


COURTESY OF MPTV.NET 
RESERVED. 


Motashem Kashan, 7ft 6in x 9ft 111 





LAREMONT RUG COMPANY 





Ty om Crp pe . |\37 sn 
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“One of the world’s best sources of antique carpets” 





Jan David Winitz 
Founder & President 


“Claremont’s clients 
have long valued rugs 
not just as decorative 
items, but as real art, 
and real investments.” 


— Wall Street Journal 





n, c.1825, a rare, sublimely beautiful early carpet in excellent condition. 


+ _ 
Visit our awara- g 3 J 
* “Th ~~! al eAantir Lion 1O\ rarer = INN anther art_laval ine 
Click on “The Gallery” section to S Ce 4 200 other art-level rugs 
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Our color catalog ($12) offers an additional look at our vast collection 
4-800-441-1332 « 6087 Claremonm Avenue, Oakland, CA 94618 « sales@claret 
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‘DESIGNERSatLARGE 


In the Showrooms .y Jeffrey Simpson 

















® Brunschwig & Fils 

For the Historic Deerfield Col- 
lection, Brunschwig & Fils (212- 
838-7878) has adapted several 
fabrics from the 18th-century 
Massachusetts community. Es- 
ther’s Stitchery (above) was taken 
from a set of linen bed hangings 


embroidered in wool by a minis- 
ter’s wife. The new fabric has a 
printed pattern showing flowers 
and trees with birds, squirrels, 
owls and ladybugs—all done in a 
naive style. Deerfield Woven Plaid 
was inspired by a linen handker- 


chief stitched with the date 1773. 


“The collection draws on images 
from ancient worlds,” says Weitzner. 





® Bergamo 


Lori Weitzner, who designs for 
Sahco Hesslein, a German com- 
pany represented in the United 
States at Bergamo (212-888- 
3333), has created the Artifacts 
Collection, which was inspired 
by a wide variety of items from 


46 


Shino, left, designed 
by Lori Weitzner and 
available at Bergamo 


Below right, Fury, part 
of Jim Thompson’s 
Mystique collection 


antiquity. Shino, a sheer silk, has 
a design that was derived from a 
watercolor. The leaves woven 
on the fabric re-create the shad- 
ings of the painting. Scriptures, 
another fabric in the collection, 
was inspired by hieroglyphs 
found on ancient pottery tablets. 








@ Farrow & Ball 

The English manufacturer of 
paint and wallpapers Farrow & 
Ball has opened a showroom in 
New York’s D&D Building (212- 
752-5544). Known for its time- 
honored methods—the firm 
recommends using its premixed 





® Jim Thompson 
‘The dominant note of the new 


Jim Thompson (212-758-5357) 


collection, Mystique, is the tac- 
tile surfaces. One of its star 
fabrics, Fury, has a pattern of 
brown leaves on a gray silk 
background. It is also available 
with red leaves on gold and in 













sample pots of paint after mak- 
ing color-card selections—it 

is now developing wallpapers 
block-printed in the traditional 
way. Four Seasons Stripe (below 
left) alternates stripes in a lacelike » 
pattern; St. Antoine (below) is part 
of the new Damask Collection. 


a combination of champagne 
colors. Pebble Beach has balls of 
chenille woven into strands 

of silk; the chenille “pebbles” 
are khaki, while the background 
colors vary—it comes in blue, 
yellow green, pink and burnt 
orange. Moondust has a raised el- 
lipse woven across the surface. 
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Below, Matthew 
White, left, watches as 
the glass is heated. 












A colorful glass bowl 
and vases made at Se- 
guso Viro on Murano 


Straight from the Source 


ocated on the pic- 

turesque island of Mura- 

no in Venice, Seguso 
Viro helps to keep the city’s 
reputation for fine glassmaking 
alive. Started by the Seguso 
family three generations ago— 
although the family can trace its 
roots on Murano back to the 
14th century and has been in- 


volved in glassmaking since 





1465—the operation is now run 
by Giampaolo Seguso and his 
three sons. It’s a tradition he 
doesn’t take lightly: “It’s like 
Pm a runner in a relay race,” 
says Seguso. “My responsibility 
is not to win but to run the best 
I can and to give to the next 
runner in the same spirit as my 
father gave to me.” 

The spirit is certainly not lost 
on the younger generation or 
the approximately 45 workers at 
the spacious brick factory, who 
produce the vibrantly colored 
chandeliers, vases and sculptural 
objects that have caught the at- 
tention of Matthew White. 
“They all have such a passion 
notes White. 
“And to see it being made really 
opens one’s eyes to their incred- 


P) 


for glassmaking,’ 


ible artistry.” 





Seguso Viro 

Fondamenta Radi 20 

30141 Murano, Venice, Italy 
39-04 1-527-4255 








A Shady Business 


in San Francisco 


Lucinda Crocker, of La Bella Copia, 
has been asked to create lamps from 
just about everything—a fishing basket, 
an old Chinese jar, even a riding boot. 
But she feels her shop is better known 
for its custom shades. “We have a 
wonderful workroom and can make 
any kind of shade.” Crocker, who stud- 
ied decorative painting and keeps a 
painting workshop on-site, has a clien- 
tele that includes Suzanne Tucker, 
among other designers. She also offers 


trims and finials (below). To the trade. 





La Bella Copia, 255 Kansas St. 
San Francisco, CA 94103; 415-255-0452 





continued on page 5O 
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Mixing It Up in the Big Easy 


On one of Susan Zises Green’s many trips to New Orleans, a 





unique shop caught her eye. “It had personality,” says Green (left, 






at the shop). “It had very unusual furniture and textiles in the win- 






dows.” Run by owners Liz Kite, Kathy Slater and Kathy Rousset, 






Collections Il is a group effort. Kite and Slater, a designer who 






works from the shop, acquire the primarily | 9th-century French 






furniture and accessories (below), while Rousset handles the an- 






tique textiles. The resulting assortment seems to appeal to every- 






one: “It’s a mix of elegant and eccentric,” says Kite. 









Collections II, 2104 Magazine St., New Orleans, LA 70130; 504-523-2000 






Continental 
at the Beach 


fter years of selling an- 

tiques in Toronto, Holly 

and Rick Henemader 
decided to relocate to warmer 
climes. They opened F. S. He- 
nemader Antiques in Palm 
Beach and switched from the 
painted country furniture they 
sold up north to 18th- through 
early-20th-century Continental 
furnishings, with an emphasis on 
richly textured French and Italian 
pieces more suited to the south. 

Despite the attractive furniture 





displayed in the shop, including completed a house for a client mirror in the shop window. “It FS. Henemader Antiques 
an English burl walnut davenport — but still needed a mirror for over _was the perfect scale,” he adds. 316 South County Rd. 
(above far right), it was a mirror _ the living room mantel,” says The duo now visit the shop reg- _ Palm Beach, FL 33480 
that caught the eye of Robert Todd Davis. After the two had ularly. “It’s the kind of shop 3663592 

Brown, of Brown Davis. “It <4 vhausted their regular sources, where you never know what you 





one of those thing 


‘noticed a Federal giltwood might find,” adds Davis. 0 
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EVERAL YEARS AGO MY 

husband and I were com- 

ing home from a dinner 
when we realized that our 
street was blocked off. There 
were limousines and sirens 
and ambulances everywhere, 
plus vans of secret service 
agents all wending their way 
through Georgetown. The 
president had been to a party 
at the home of one of our 
neighbors and was on his way 
back to the White House. 

I must admit that, rather 
than being thrilled, we were 
slightly annoyed at the tem- 
porary inconvenience. The 
reason was that this was not an 
uncommon occurrence. We 
do live in Washington, after 
all, and so does the president. 
And he does leave the White 
House from time to time. 

Afterwards I started think- 
ing about where he had been. 
It was at a house, perhaps 200 
years old, and I couldn’t help 
wondering whether any other 
president had been there be- 
fore. In later walks through 
the streets of Georgetown, I 
couldn’t look at a house with- 
out conjuring up some amaz- 
ing historical event which 
surely must have taken place 
there. Because the Washing- 
ton house is not like other 
houses in other cities. Not 
that great moments in Amer- 
ican history didn’t take place 
in other places around the 
country. It’s just that here in 
Washington they have taken 
place, and still do, every day. 
And many of these events 
take place in people’s homes. 

This is what makes the 
Washington house special 


You might ask, what is the 
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Houses here are known to harbor 
ghosts. Which is why what | am about to 
tell you seemed plausible at the time. 


typical Washington house? 
Of course there are many 
kinds of houses here. But 
what I am talking about is the 
houses you think of when 
you think of the people who 
live in the world of offi- 
cial, political and social Wash- 
ington. These are the people 
whose lives revolve around 
the one industry in this town: 
politics. They can be politi- 
cians, political appointees, cab- 
inet members, lawyers, lob- 
byists, political consultants, 
journalists, historians, diplo- 


mats and members of the 
military. But because of their 
proximity to and involvement 
with those in official Wash- 
ington, then so too do the 
lives of the musicians, the art- 
ists, the writers, the doctors, 
the decorators, the hairdress- 
ers, the caterers, the fitness 
professionals and many oth- 
ers. Among other places, they 
live in Georgetown, Cleve- 
land Park, Kalorama, Adams 
Morgan, Capitol Hill and 
even outside the district lines 


in Maryland and Virginia. 


Author and journalist 
Sally Quinn, in the 
office of her 18th-cen- 
tury house in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Andy 
Warhol made the se- 
ries of collage por- 
traits of her in 1986. 





But no matter where they; 
are, there are two distinguish-- 
ing factors about the typical) 
Washington house. 

First, there is the history. | 
Even if the house is not old, . 
the potential history is there. . 
A young congressman with)} 
his wife and babies might one» 
day be Senate majority leader, 
a governor or the president. . 
A law school graduate could), 
end up as a Supreme Court” 
justice. A newspaper or TV 
intern might rise to be the» 
editor of a major newspaper - 
or a network anchor. | 

Historian Michael Besch- 
loss bought his 1920s house 
in Massachusetts Avenue 
Heights, near Embassy Row. 
Beschloss loved the hilly, 
wooded area, “but it was the 
sense of history,” he says, that 
attracted him to the elegant, 
classic house. “It had been 
owned by an ambassador 
to Iran,” says Beschloss, and 
his soon-to-be-wife, Afsaneh, } | 
now an investment manager, }| 
was Iranian. Two houses away 
was the home of the daughter 
of the Texas senator whose 
seat Lyndon Johnson ran for. 
Across the street was a house 
built from the remnants, in- 
cluding the gargoyles, of the 
famous 19th-century houses 
owned by John Hay and Hen- 

continued on page 53 
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ry Adams on Lafayette Square near the 
)White House. Behind him lived Sena- 
tor Hugh Scott, who, with Barry Gold- 
‘Bwater, persuaded Nixon to resign. The 
house also had a view of the Washing- 
ton Monument and the Capitol. “Being 
in the woods, it seemed like it could 
have been 50 miles outside the city, and 
yet it was really only five minutes from 
the White House.” 

Many of the houses in Washington 
have plaques on them. Ours does. It 
was built, when George Washington 
was president, by one of the original 
Scottish merchants in Georgetown and 
owned by the same family for over 100 
| years. Later it was owned by Abraham 
Lincoln’s son Robert Todd Lincoln and 
then by J. Pierpont Morgan’s grand- 
daughter. The late J. Carter Brown, for- 
merly of the National Gallery, lived in it 
as a child when his father, a congress- 
man from Rhode Island, was renting the 
_ house. The president and cabinet mem- 
bers were frequent guests. Across the 
street is the house Jackie Kennedy bought 
and lived in after her husband was assas- 
| sinated. Now it is owned by Yolande 
® Fox, a former Miss America from Ala- 
bama, and Cherif Guellal, the former 
Algerian ambassador and my former 


) boss—I worked as his social secretary. 
®) A few houses down is the former home 


_ of statesman Averell Harriman and his 


§) wife, Pamela, an ambassador to France. 
§ In fact, most of the houses on our street 
§ have been lived in by those in govern- 
§ ment or politics, diplomacy or the CIA. 


There is not a day that I don’t just 


| / stand in the front hall and marvel at 


} the house and what must have taken 
| place here over the years. In some ways 

I feel as though I am the caretaker 
_ rather than the owner. 

Eden and Jerry Rafshoon have one of 
the most beautiful houses in George- 
_ town, a Federal house sitting up on a 
_ level above the street, surrounded by 
_ a white picket fence. Jerry Rafshoon, a 
_ movie and TV producer, was Jimmy 


| Carter’s communications director and 


came to Washington from Atlanta with 
Carter. His wife, Eden, is a designer. 
Their house is filled with antiques and 
books, and Jerry’s office is hung with 
pictures, drawings and images of those 


| years in the White House. 





Guest Speaker 


“Washington houses tell stories,” says 
Eden Rafshoon. “Those stories are what 
draw people here. Those who choose to 
come and live in Washington and be a 
part of the world of politics and govern- 
ment are here because of the stories 
that come before them, and they then 
hope to become part of the story.” 

The Rafshoons’ house is known for 
its benign ghosts, as is ours. In fact, 
many of the houses here, like so many 
southern houses, are known to harbor 
ghosts. Which is why what I am about 
to tell you seemed plausible at the time. 

Shortly after we bought the house, 
before we moved in, I was here work- 
ing with the contractors. It had been a 
long, wearying day, and I had hardly 
sat down. After everyone cleared out, I 
leaned against the door in the hall, put 
my head back and closed my eyes. Sud- 
denly I was transported to the past, to 
the time when the house was built. I 
heard noises which sounded like a car- 
riage pulling up to the front of the 





People who come to 
Washington do not come 
to make money. They come 
here for other reasons. 





house. Then rapid footsteps racing up 
the steps. There was a sense of urgency, 
and I wondered what it could be...a 
message from the president, a proposal 
of marriage, an invitation from one of 
the great hostesses. I opened my eyes, 
and before me, at the entrance to the 
hall, stood a young woman in 18th-cen- 
tury clothing. She looked startled when 
she saw me staring at her, and she 
turned around and fled. I shook myself, 
unable to determine whether she had 
been a figment of my imagination or 
real. I ran to the door and looked out 
past the garden, but there was no sign of 
anyone. I was totally spooked. Had I re- 
ally been taken back in time? A few days 
later I was walking past the Old Stone 
House on M Street, the oldest house in 
Georgetown, which is now a smal] mu- 
seum. I went inside, and there, standing 
in the center of the darkened room, was 


my little 18th-century lady, who was 
working in costume. It seems she had 
been curious about my house and had 
climbed over the fence and come up to 
the porch to peek inside. 

If it had been anywhere else, I might 
not have thought I was losing my mind, 
but being in Washington, there was al- 
ways the possibility that it was, well, real. 

Washington Post reporter Bob Wood- 
ward and his wife, New Yorker writer 
Elsa Walsh, have a beautiful 19th-cen- 
tury house in the center of Georgetown 
(see Architectural Digest, November 2002), 
part of a row of houses called Cooke’s 
Row built by the first governor of the 
District of Columbia for his family. Sev- 
eral years ago, after having a baby, they 
thought about moving and began look- 
ing around. But finally they decided to 
stay put and renovate the house, adding 
on a master bedroom and a family room 
off the kitchen. For the Woodwards, it 
was the history that kept them where 
they were. “None of the houses we 
looked at had the sense of history that 
this one did,” says Walsh. “This one had 
a sense of place; it imbues you with a 
sense of character. It’s home.” She loves 
walking around Georgetown, discover- 
ing new streets, looking at the old gas 
lamps and thinking about “the people 
who were here before us, and the people 
who will be here afterwards.” 

The second thing about houses in 
this city is this. They are not ostenta- 
tious. They are not pretentious, they are 
livable. People who come to Washing- 
ton do not come to make money. They 
come here for other reasons, to be part of 
the story, as I said, but also to be part 
of the democratic process. They come 
here for idealistic reasons. They may 
well come here for the power, or the po- 
tential for power, too. But many of the 
people in power are not wealthy. In fact, 
most people who come here give up the 
possibility of making money in order to 
be here. Therefore it is very un-Wash- 
ington to flaunt your money, for fear 
that you would be perceived as not be- 
ing serious about what you do. 

Washington houses have books, lots 
of books. They have books about Wash- 
ington people past and present. They 
have lots of history books, books about 

continued on page 54 
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politics and government, and political 
novels, because they revere history and 
aspire to be a part of it. 

When television news anchor and 
novelist Jim Lehrer and his novelist 
wife, Kate, started looking at houses in 
Cleveland Park, a neighborhood in Wash- 
ington which was once Grover Cleve- 
land’s summer residence, they fell in 
love at first sight. When they walked in 
the door of their 1903 add-on, the first 
room they saw “had millions of book- 
shelves,” says Kate Lehrer. “The owners 
were book people, keepers of papers.” 
And then they were thrilled to see that 
every other room had bookshelves as 
well. “They were the kinds of rooms 
that people who read and write covet.” 

And too, “We're always in the middle of 
history here,” says Kate Lehrer. Down the 
street from them were Senators Wirth, 
Bradley and Tsongas, and columnist Wal- 
ter Lippmann had lived just a few doors 
away. “Not only that,” she says, “but it 
was a comfortable family neighborhood.” 
“Tt was urban and suburban and coun- 
try,” says Jim Lehrer. “It’s very civilized. 
Every neighborhood is a community.” 

Houses in Washington are much more 
about comfort, coziness and livability 
than about showing off. Those who live 
here don’t want their houses to look dec- 
orated. They want them to look evolved, 
as though they had always been the way 
they are. It is the stories and the comfort 
that give the houses their charm. 

There are always those with wealth 
who come here for the power who do 
not understand the culture. Often they 
are fund-raisers. They display their 
money, hiring the most expensive deco- 
rators, buying pricey art, gilding every- 
thing in sight, draping every window 
and doorframe in silk and brocade 
swags. But their houses always seem to 
be misplaced, almost alien. And they 
lack comfort. People who live that way 
generally don’t stay. Even if they keep 
their houses, they spend most of their 
time away from the city. Those who 
have money and live well, do it dis- 
creetly. The tables in their living rooms 
have photographs of their families and 
friends, not autographed photos of 
them with celebrities and powerful 
figures. The exceptions are only if they 


| are or were really close friends. But 





generally those are saved for their} 
private studies. Valuable antiques are 
mixed in with trinkets and objects from 
travels and gifts from friends. A new 
chintz or velvet is there because the old 
one became simply too worn out. Good» 
art is hanging on walls beside paintings 
and sculptures by children and friends. | 
There is always the feeling that you} ~ 
can plunk down anywhere and be com- | ~ 
fortable. Nothing is off limits. Even }~ 
though many old Washington houses | ~ 
could be in the category of a museum,| i 
there are no roped-off areas where guests } 
must tread delicately. They are not mu- © 
seums, they are homes. These houses | 
wouldn’t have stories if they had not | 
been lived in for so many generations 
by so many interesting people. Wash- 
ington houses are homes. 

Katharine Graham, the late owner 
of the Washington Post Company, had 
what I would consider the quintessen- 
tial Washington house (see Architectural” 
Digest, December 1994). In George- — 
town, it was large and had a rather | 
imposing circular driveway, and inside 
it was quite formal. But it had the 
most wonderful sense of intimacy and 
warmth. The living room, a soft rosy 
red, had beautiful but understated an- © 
tiques, soft stripes and Oriental rugs. 
The dining room was a warm, but- 
tery yellow with cabinets full of fam- 
ily china. The library, what Kay called 
her “womb room,” was even quieter, 
with gray wools and silks, wall-to-wall 
carpeting and books everywhere. The 
rooms were not large, and they were | 
beautifully proportioned, and pictures 
of family and friends graced the library 
tables. It was a family home in the best 
sense of the word. 

Obviously her house was grander than 
most, but it is that same sense of intimacy 
and family that defines the houses here. 

Washington Post publisher Bo Jones 
and his psychoanalyst wife, Bebe, have a 
wonderfully charming house on a cul- 
de-sac in Wesley Heights off Foxhall 
Road. Their house is filled with books, 
of course, Oriental rugs which they col- 
lect on their travels and at auction, soft 
paintings and a large family room and 
kitchen with a wood-burning stove. 

Typically, they were not looking for 
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continued from page 54 

a house with which to impress people. 
“We had a cat and a dog and a baby,” 
says Bebe Jones. “And we were look- 
ing for a cozy, quiet street where they 
wouldn’t get run over.” The Joneses, 
originally from Atlanta, hed come down 
from Boston and found Washington, 
according to Bebe Jones, “an interest- 


ing midpoint between New England, 


h 
| 





where people really don’t flaunt their 
money, and Atlanta.” What appealed 
to her about Washington houses was 
that “there was a more relaxed quality 
than in most places, a lived-in quality, 
and more books.” 

One of the few truly modern houses 
in Georgetown was recently bought by 
ABC correspondent Jim Wooten and 
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| 
| 
his wife, Patience O’Connor, a city pla 
ner. The house, a 1970s contemporar) 


glass, brick, concrete and steel struc, 
ture, “sits comfortably,” according ti} 


Patience O’Connor, “on a block of peri ip , 





od town houses and rather genteel clap) | r 


boards.” What is interesting is that thi} | 
house, built by renowned Washingtoy 
architect Arthur Cotton Moore for him. 
self and his wife, has a traditional fa. 
cade, dictated by the Commission of Fins” 


" 
ies 


- 


Arts. Despite its totally modern interion 


it has built-in bookshelves, wall-to-wal 
carpeting and built-in down sofas tha. 


make it instantly cozy and intimate) 
Only a Washington modern house could. | 


look like this one. After six years init 
London, says Patience O’Connor, “it ill 


the neishborliness of Washington that_ | 


love, the richness of family and tradiy 1 | 
tions that I left behind.” 

When my husband and I were hous 
hunting, we were shown the house we 


3 


now live in by the agent. I immediately) 
balked. It seemed much too large, aus-_ | 
tere and, I’m afraid, a little show-offy)| | 


(Michael Beschloss says he confound+ 
ed his real estate agent by asking that 
she find him a house that didn’t look} 
too big.) And actually a delivery persony 
once asked if it was a house or an in= 
stitution. Unable to get inside becauset 
it was not yet on the market, I was) 
about to take a pass when the agent in- 
sisted I look at the back. I went downs 
the alley and climbed over the fence. 
‘There, in the afternoon sun, was ther 
most beautiful, beckoning, cozy-look-- 
ing, white-columned southern porchh 
I had ever seen. I knew then that it! 
was for me. The truth is that inside, ‘ll 
the house has the same feel as the back.. | 
Despite the size of the rooms, it is cozy). 
and intimate, filled with sunlight and’ 
books and personal objects and pic 
tures we have collected or been given) 
over the years. 

I knew I had made the right choice 
when my friend Susan Davis, the late, — 
great Washington artist, surprised me — 
with a New Yorker cover featuring the | 
front of our house. Even though the fa- 
cade of the house seemed very grand, 
Susan had painted it with three little 
girls jumping rope on the sidewalk in 
front. She clearly understood that this 
was a Washington house. 0 
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Frank O. Gehry and Richard Meier Each Design a New Museum in Germany 


By Victoria Newhouse 





WO INDISPUTABLE CO- 
lossi of the current 
museum-building 

boom marked the end of the 

millennium. Inaugurated al- 

most back-to-back in 1997, 

Frank O. Gehry’s Guggen- 


heim Museum in Bilbao and 
Richard Meier’s Getty Cen- 


60 





fee: ty, , 


Dc 


ter in Los Angeles inevitably 


invited comparisons. Their 


differences, however, went far 


beyond obvious contrasts in 


style, raising questions about 





1 + 5 a 
the very nature of art and its 





miniscale, with two new art 
museums in Germany. On 
the face of it, the projects are 
similar. Gehry’s MARTa Her- 
ford, scheduled to open its 
doors in spring 2004, and 
Meier’s museum housing the 
Frieder Burda Collection at 
Baden-Baden, to open later 








Designs for two new) 
museums in German 
being built by, respee 
tively, Frank Gehry ary 
Richard Meier, refle« 
the architects’ distinw 
ideas of how space af) 
fects the viewing of ar! 


ABOVE LEFT: Sweep- ~ 
ing curvilinear forms § 
mark Gehry’s design | 
for the MARTa Her- 

ford museum. LEFT: + 
The model of Meier’s 
museum for the Fried 
er Burda Collection. 










that year, are each designed 
to accommodate a private col-! 
lection. In fact, Karl Kerber’s 
collection in the Westphalian 
city of Herford includes many) 
of the same artists that are to 
be found in the Frieder Bur- 
da’s: contemporary Germans, 

continued on page 64 
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“The perfect white 
cube puts art ona 
pedestal it can't 
always live up to,” 


says Gehry. 
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among them Gerhard Richter, 
Georg Baselitz and Sigmar 
Polke, alongside German Ex- 
pressionists such as Max Beck- 
mann. Additionally, Burda’s 
collection includes New York 
School titans such as Jackson 


Pollock and Mark Rothko. 





Gehry (left) began de- 
signing MARTa Her- 
ford in 1998. RIGHT: 
An existing building, 
at rear, is to be com- 
plemented by a set of 
new brick-and-stain- 
less-steel pavilions. 


Both are the result of pri- 
vate initiatives, motivated in 
part by a wish to stimulate the 
local economy. And each can 
be seen as one link in a chain 
of neighboring art institu- 
tions. Herford, for example, 
is near Bielefeld, whose Art 
Gallery was designed by Philip 








Johnson in the 1960s, and only 
a short drive from the muse- 
ums in Hannover and Diis- 
seldorf. Baden-Baden is just 
over the border from Stras- 
bourg and very near James 
Stirling’s Neue Staatsgalerie 
in Stuttgart. Finally, both 
Herford and Baden-Baden 




















being one of the most luxuri-\| 
ous health resorts in Europe. |} 


But here the similarities» 
end. Like the Getty and ther 


posites in design and concept. 
continued on page 68} 















Lert: A model shows 
how the organicism of / 
Gehry’s exteriors will 

be echoed by the flow- 
ing lines of the interior 
spaces. The project is — 
scheduled for comple- | 
tion in spring 2004. 
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Call for your 


iy ; _ free brochure 
detailing our 

hand-crafted Old Growth 

and Antique wood floors. 
1-800-595-9663 

In Colorado: 1-866-595-9663 toll-free 


www. wideplankflooring.com 
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Select from hundreds of accessories Okell’s Mission Mantle and accessories 


Okell’s is Northern California’s largest, most complete 
full-service fireplace dealer offering Mantles, 
Wood Stoves, Fireplaces, Custom Screens, Glass Doors 


Accessories, and Antiques to complete any room. 
Isn't it time you had an Okell’s Original” in your home? 


Call or visit our showroom today to add the perfection 


and detail of an Okell’s Original” to your home. 


OKELL’S FIREPLACE 
EY Araki 
On Potrero Hill = 1300 17th Street, San Francisco, CA * Tel 415.626.10 


Fax 415.626.5512 * Showroom Hours: Mon-Fri 9-5 * Sat 10-3 


www.okellsfireplace.com * Courtesy to The Trade * Call for your free catalog 


XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
‘DESIGN RETAILERS 


A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
MaDe eueibn 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, the international 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at pointof- 
purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 
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MRO Neca RLT 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 
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‘No inventory investment - you pay nothing with your order 
* Earn 30% profit on every copy sold 

Return unsold covers for full credit 

No shipping charge - orders shipped prepaid via UPS 
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IF you call right away, we'll send you a handsome lucite retail display rack 
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If you want the world’s finest bed, you have fwo'choices, England, Scottsdale 





Vi-Spring, Hand-crafted in England for over 100 years. 
“As Seen on Fine Living TV” 


| A perfect night’ sleep on the world’s finest bed is made of a numberof things: More wire than any other bed with almost two nile6iof vanadium-treated premgne® 
| grade wire, Up to 3,500 individual coils wrapped in calico,cottop, Honeycomb nesting of these coils to eliminate giiNettly 55,pounds of a-natural fiber 
A including the purest Asian cAshmiere, soft New Zealand lambswool aid rich cotton fefifiom the American deep SoullgggmutiTHPBelgium woven a 
coverings in nineteenth-centyfy Gothic Vsigns, Hand:-tufting bysecond and third generatigh datismen, Hand side-stitehing, an ag old craft that eliminates thefuse 0 

! Metal border strips anda’. And not ont iotarof fag. W's Enland’s Vi-Spring mates 
Exclusively inthe Ui States at Bedroom Eyes, 15509, Scottsdale Ra, Ste idl Hsdle, AZ 85254. Scottsdale Road across from Robb & Stucky, 480-948-9488, 


| \ | Visit our website at wavw.ebedl nie com 
| \ | Worldwide in-homeidelivery ayailable, 
, An occasional tum of the mattress from head to toe eliminates the need to flip your mattress 


Exclusive Distribution Opportunities Available: Phone -480/367-6766 Email - roger @vispringUSA.com 
VI-SPRING 
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The Josephine Chandelier...just one of the 
many extraordinary designs handcrafted just 
for you. With many choices of shades, 
finishes, crystal and sizes, your chandelier 
becomes an original showpiece to be 
admired and passed down for generations, 


For retailers or more information about our 
full line of cataloged iron, 

call 1.800.843.1602 or visit us on the 
web at wwiw.2ndave.com 


2ND AVE: 
Manufacturer of quality 


handcrafted iron lighting, 
furniture, & accessories. 
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Nevada's favorable tax climate for primary residents. 


Call (800) 616-2120 for information 
or come visit. 
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condominiums, from $550,000. 
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Edited by Robert Mankoff, 
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With an introductory essay 
by David Remnick, editor 
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Please send me all of the items in this category. 


*Cunard Line. Enjoy a transatlantic crossing 
board Queen Elizabeth 2, the most famous destina- 
on between New York and London. Call your travel 
gent, (800) 7- CUNARD or visit www.cunard.com. 


*Holland America. Holland America’s Europe: 
bend more time in port and gracious five-star 
ervice to Italy, England, Russia and more. 


/*Radisson Seven Seas Cruises. Great 
e on award-winning luxury cruises. Visit 
www.rssc.com or call (877) 505-5370. 


NTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


Please send me all of the items in this category. 


British Tourist Authority. Scotland 2003. 
Exciting cities, ancient castles and a charming 
countryside. See it all in a land of romance and 
auty. Visit www.visitbritain.com/usa or call 
(866) 371-1199. 


7*Cabo del Sol. An oceanfront golf community 
currently featuring championship golf courses, a 
ubhouse, two resort hotels, tennis facilities and a 
variety of residential options. 


'8*Curagao. A taste of Northern Europe in 
the Southern Caribbean. Call (800) 3-CURACAO 
(800-328-7222) or visit www.curacao-tourism.com. 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL 


9+Please send me all of the items in this category. 


10-Arizona Office of Tourism. Arizona is a land 
| defined by its wild beauty and its simple openness. 
| Amaze yourself. Explore Arizona with your free 
Arizona Travel Packet. 


11-The Breakers, Palm Beach. Rediscover the 
simple pleasures of a vacation at Florida’s original 






| For more information, call (888) BREAKERS. 


12+Colorado Tourism Office. Come to Colorado 
_ for scenery, adventure, history, arts, culture, big 
Cities, small towns, mountains, memories and more. 
_ Get details at www.colorado.com. 








oceanfront vacation resort—The Breakers, Palm Beach. 


PROMOTION 


| ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


raveldirectory 


r more information about these travel advertisers, fill out the postage-paid card and 
furn it to Architectural Digest Travel Directory, P.O. Box 5256, Pittsfield, MA 
203-9008. Call (800) 759-9878 to receive any or all of the free travel brochures. Each 
ochure will arrive directly from the companies listed. 


13° Fairmont Scottsdale Princess. This AAA 
Five-Diamond oasis in the desert beckons you. 

Experience the Willow-Stream Spa at Fairmont. 
Visit www.fairmont.com or call (800) 344-4758. 


14°Florida. Discover a myriad of unique and 
unusual furnishings, accessories and design trends 
found only in the Sunshine State. Information on 
sources, designers and developments. 


15*Hawaii. The Islands of Aloha. A magical place 
that boasts unsurpassed natural beauty, spectacular 
beaches and a heavenly year-round climate. Visit 
www.gohawaii.com or call (800) GO-HAWAII. 


16-Hyatt Regency Scottsdale. Offering a 21/2- 
acre water playground, 27 holes of golf, a sand 
beach, tennis, the Sonwai Spa, the Native American 
Learning Center, Camp Hyatt and four restaurants. 


17-New Mexico. Put yourself in a State of 
Enchantment. For a FREE travel guide, visit 
www.newmexico.org or call (800) SEE NEW MEX 
(800-733-6396), ext. 2239. 


18°The Ritz-Carlton. The Ritz-Carlton Golf Club 
& Spa Jupiter is a residential country club with a Jack 
Nicklaus Signature Golf Course and a world-class 
Ritz-Carlton Spa. Visit www.ritz-carlton.com or 
call (800) 241-3333. 


19+ Royal Palms Hotel & Casitas. A Spanish 
Mediterranean-style estate offering 116 rooms, 
casitas and suites. Nestled at the base of Camelback 
Mountain, beautiful downtown Scottsdale and the 
prestigious Biltmore area. 


20+Scottsdale Convention and Visitors Bureau. 
Bring your passion for life and experience luxury 
resorts, championship golf and a thriving arts scene. 
Visit www.experiencescottsdale.com. 


21°Turnberry Place. The place to live in Las Vegas. 
Created by Turnberry Associates, the people who 
wrote the book on private club lifestyles. 


22-United States Virgin Islands. Choose from 
three destinations in the U.S. Virgin Islands: 

St. Croix, St. John and St. Thomas. Experience 
the delights of the Caribbean along with the conve- 
nience of traveling within an U.S. territory. Free 
Accommodations and Visitor’s Guide available. 
www.usvitourism.vi. 
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To receive any or all of the free travel brochures, call toll-free: (800) 759-9878. 
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“The Burda’s spaces are 
to look at paintings; 
for this kind of museum 
there’s no need for 
a bookshop or a café.” 


continued from page 64 

Set apart in the serenity of 
the Lichtentaler Allee, a lush 
public park, Meier’s white- 
aluminum-and-glass museum 
stands superbly aloof from 
the Neoclassical Kunsthalle ad- 
jacent to it, despite a transpar- 
ent bridge connecting the two. 
Conversely, Gehry’s whimsi- 





68 


Ricut: The plan for 
the Frieder Burda Col- 
lection reveals efforts 
taken by Meier (left) to 
preserve as many trees 
as possible on the site, 
a lush park known as 
the Lichtentaler Allee. 




















cal array of curvilinear forms 
tumbles down to the sidewalk 
on one side while embracing 
an existing building on the 
other. Clad in brick and stain- 
less steel, Gehry’s two new 
buildings appear as a cluster 
of many small, independent 
structures. If Meier’s design 
recalls the streamlined ocean 


liners that were exemplars 
of modern design, Gehry’s 
evokes the school of dol- 
phins that might be found 
frolicking near such a liner. 
With its more than 16,000 
square feet of exhibition space, 
MARTa Herford has nearly 
twice the display area of the 
Baden-Baden museum. The 








entrance to the complex will 
be through a central plaza 
flanked on the left by the fur- 
niture design gallery, where 
concerts and conferences will 
also be held, and on the right 


by a series of small art gal-| 


leries. Both areas will also be 
used for the museum’s rotat- 
ing exhibitions. 


Lert: Louvers on the 
building’s south face 
will help control the 
amount of light that 
enters the gallery space 
throughout the day. 
The museum is slated 
to open in late 2004. 
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Architecture 



















Whereas visitors will stroll through 
| WGehry’s single-level MARTa Herford as 
they might a little village, viewers enter- 
ing Meier’s Frieder Burda Collection 
will find themselves inside the three- 
Hlevel, top-lighted lobby. Within this 
)dramatic entrance atrium, a ramp as- 
cends to a mezzanine, switching back to 
reach the top level. Light pours into the 
risp, white rectilinear galleries from 
'glazed walls, which are faced on the ex- 
erior by sunscreens. 

“The Burda’s spaces,” says Meier, “are 
‘to look at paintings; for this kind of mu- 
= seum there’s no need for a bookshop or a 
café.” Indeed, Meier’s sparse white cubes 
represent a type of sacred space where 
fart will be revered in the tradition of the 
} first, early-19th-century, museums. 

_ MARTa Herford seeks an altogether 


different experience. For its Belgian di- 


location for ideas, for conflicting expe- 
/} riences—not a place where you can seek 
}akind of refuge.” In addition to art, fur- 
|) niture manufactured in the region will 
i) be exhibited; modeled on the Bauhaus 
}) mix of fine and applied arts, it will inter- 
}act with art and architecture. A book- 
| store (along with offices) occupies the 
i) existing industrial building renovated 
I) by Gehry; a café located in a pavilion 
' has views of the nearby river. 
| The concept is well suited to Gehry, 
who believes that museums should em- 
body the complexities of our times. 
_ To achieve this, he varies the ceiling 
heights, curves the off-white walls and 
forces the circulation to meander. His 
response to the classical museum’s vo- 
cabulary of moldings and cornices is a 
_ continuous environment in which flow- 
ing, sculptural forms arrest motion—as 
in film stills—and provide an equally ef- 
fective framework for many kinds of art. 
“Contemporary work always looks best 
_ in the matter-of-factness of the artist’s 
studio,” says the architect. “The perfect 
_ white cube puts art on a pedestal it can’t 
always live up to.” 

For more than a century, viewers have 
argued the merits of reverentially sepa- 
rating art from the mundane versus plac- 
ing it within the context of everyday life. 
The embodiment of both viewpoints in 
these two new museums will surely fuel 
the debate. 0 

















KINGSLEY-BATE 


Elegant Outdoor Furniture in Solid Teak 





The world’s finest teakwood. Uncompromising craftsmanship. Fair 


pricing. And, unbeatable service. These are the things that have 


made Kingsley-Bate America’s leading manufacturer and distributor 


of superior teak outdoor furniture since 1983. Kingsley-Bate 


furniture, built for more than a lifetime — built for generations. 





7200 Gateway Court, Manassas, Virginia 20109 


t 703-361-7000 f 703-361-7001 www.kingsleybate.com 
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FTER NEARLY A CENTU- 
ry of being recognized 
as one of the world’s 
most elegant hotels, the Plaza 
Athénée on Paris’s avenue 
Montaigne has come to seem 
a timeless monument, as un- 
likely to change as the Eiffel 
Tower, whose graceful sil- 
houette can be glimpsed from 
its upper-story bedroom win- 
dows. The hotel was built dur- 
ing the Belle Epoque, when 
Paris was enjoying enormous 
prosperity and prestige, and 
today it still exudes the op- 
ulent assurance of that age. 
But then, much has happened 
over the intervening decades 
to give the Plaza Athénée a 
very special sense of itself. 
Having started out as a 
predominantly Parisian haunt, 
the hotel began to attract an 
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A French Decorating Duo Freshens Up the Suites of Paris’s Belle Epoque Classic 
Interior Design by Mortemard & Pommereau/Text by Michael Peppiatt/Photography by Marina Faust 


international clientele during 
the 1930s. Its salons and suites 
combined classical French dé- 
cor and furniture with all 
the latest comforts. Its stylish 
restaurant, the Relais Plaza, 
offered the finest cuisine Paris 
could provide, and the Ga- 
lerie des Gobelins, an intimate, 
colonnaded space off the main 
lobby, was regarded as one of 
the capital’s smartest places to 
be seen taking a light lunch 
or tea. Josephine Baker, Mau- 
rice Chevalier and Rudolph 
Valentino were among the 
hotel’s most regular visitors. 

continued on page 72 


AsBovE: Francois Dela-: 


haye, the Plaza Athé- | 


née’s general manager, _ 
asked designers Marie-! 
José Pommereau and | — 
Bettina Mortemard to 


enliven the suites of 
the 1911 Paris hotel. 








































Far Lert: The avenue 
Montaigne entrance. 
Lert: Inspired by the 
Trianon Orangerie at 
Versailles, the Galerie 
des Gobelins has lau- 
rel topiaries and velvet- 
covered chairs. 























Or Wednesday, for that matter. Friday 
would work nicely as well. In fact, with the 


Adaptive Variable Suspension 


\ 


(AVS) control available on =» 
the-Lexus ES, you can j 
select from four modes of 
driving — from “Comfort” 
to “Sport” — any day of the 
week. Its merely one of the 
thoughtful luxuries that abound 

this remarkable sedan. 

How exactly does AVS work? Picture 
yourself out for a spin, on a road that 
deserves to be driven. Select “Sport” for a 
tighter, more precise feel. Or if youre 


driving along a route that has seen better 










days, choose “Comfort,” for the incredibly 
smooth ride that is one of the hallmarks of 
Lexus luxury. Should you be in a 


more ambivalent mood, rest 





assured: there are two 

| other settings to suit you. 
/ Never content to leave 
well enough alone, Lexus 
engineers also gave the ES 
suspension the ability to “read” the 
road. So that fissures, divots and bumps are 
continuously detected and interpreted, 
allowing the suspension to react accordingly. 
With AVS at your command, you can 
take on any road, indulge any mood. 


Whether the weekend or not. 








Can an automobile delight, comfort, fascinate and energize you? @ Lexus 


Take lexus.com for a test drive. The Passionate Pursuit of Perfection. 








Lexus reminds you to wear seatbelts, secure children in rear seat, obey all traffic laws and drive responsibly 
©2002 Lexus, a Division of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. For more information, call 8|00-USA-LEXUS (800-872-5398) 












































ABOVE: The designers 
chose rich colors and 
textures for the Presi- 
dential Suite. In the 
sitting room, they kept 
the Persian rug, which 
complements the sofa’s 
new silk damask. 


continued from page 70 
But when Christian Dior 
opened nearby and the avenue 
Montaigne became a center 
for fashion and the arts, the 
Plaza Athénée came fully into 
its own as a luxury haven for 
prominent American visitors, 
from Grace Kelly and Gary 
Cooper to Jackie Kennedy. 
Even the most successful 





hotels need to change at some 
point, however. And when 
Frangois Delahaye took over 
the management of the Plaza 
Athénée, which is part of the 
Dorchester Group, in 1999, 
he saw that the hotel needed 
a radical renovation in order to 
keep its edge. Delahaye asked 
the Parisian interior designer 
Patrick Jouin, a former pro- 





















ABOVE LEFT: French 
doors flood the bed- 
room’s sitting area with 
light. ABOvE: The ho- 
tel’s logo, embroidered 
in gold on the bed’s 
cushion and bench, 
adds subtle accents. 


tégé of Philippe Starck’s, to 
bring his highly contempo-. 
rary, playful sense of design 
to bear on the classically in- | 
spired, traditional surround- 
ings of the hotel’s bar and res- | 
taurant. One of Jouin’s most 
striking innovations is a long, , 
illuminated bar sculpted out 
of sandblasted glass to look 
like an iceberg. It now draws | 
a younger, fashionable crowd | 
in the evening. 

More important, especial- 
ly for overnight guests, Dela- 
haye undertook a complete | 
renewal of the hotel’s 144 | 
guest rooms, paying particu- | 
lar attention to its 43 suites. 
Knowing that the suites need- 
ed a much more informal at- 
mosphere, he called on two 
Parisian decorators, Bettina 
Mortemard and Marie-José 
Pommereau, best known for 
their work in private resi- 

continued on page 74 
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continued from page 72 
dences, to take the starch out 
of the old décor. 

“Bettina and I were thrilled 
to be let loose in such a grand 
establishment,” says Pomme- 
reau. “We were a little over- 
awed at first, but our brief 
was quite clear. We knew we 
had to work around the exist- 
ing features: the classical cor- 
nices, moldings and fireplaces 
that give the hotel its fabu- 
lous Belle Epoque feel. Our 
role was to find the best ways 
of injecting that style with 
warmth and freshness. Basi- 


Ricut: The courtyard 
restaurant serves 
Mediterranean-style 
cuisine in the summer. 


Lert: Mirrored doors 
and gilt moldings 
highlight a sitting 
room in one of the 43 
suites. The designers 
updated the colors for 
a modern touch. 





BELow: “The décor 
of the rooms combines 
the luxurious classical 

style of a palace with 

the feeling of a cozy 

private Parisian home,” 

says Delahaye. 





“We tried to temper the grandeur of the Plaza Athénée with a 
sense of intimacy,” says designer Marie-José Pommereau. 


cally, we put ourselves in the © 
place of people who have: 
come off a long flight and’ 
find themselves in a totally | 
strange space for the night. | 


At that moment real luxury 
is a feeling of familiarity, of 


being at home, even if they | 
are thousands of miles away. 


So we tried to temper the 
grandeur of the Plaza Athé- 
née with a sense of intimacy.” 
Some suites overlook the 
treelined avenue Montaigne, 
which runs from the Champs- 
Elysées down to the Seine. 
continued on page 75 
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BOOKING DISCOUNTS 
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SAVE UP TO $8,967 PER COUPLE 
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So 
RADISSON 


SEVEN SEAS CRUISES’ 





BOOK EUROPE NOW 
FOR EVEN GREATER VALUE 


Save up to $4,720 per couple when you book 120 days prior to cruise 


Limited time offer: save an 


additional 10% off discounted fares 


Enjoy 2 for 1 savings on our 


LUXURY GOES EXPLORING 


WWW.RSSC.COM 


Transatlantic Grand Crossings 


es ROL mel elo Bicol) 


$1,199 to $1,599* 


OPEN YOUR EYES TO THE BEST OF EUROPE WITH THE 
S1x-STAR SHIPS OF RADISSON SEVEN SEAS CRUISES 


Luxury-loving travelers prefer the ships of Radisson Seven 
Seas Cruises above all others. Accommodations are all 
ocean view and unusually spacious — the majority are suites 
or staterooms with private balconies offering spectacular 
vistas. This year, four Radisson Seven Seas ships will call at 
over 100 legendary ports from one end of Europe to the 
other. Head northward to the Baltic’s gracious capitals, 
Norway's forests and fjords, the British Isles and the Scottish 


Highlands — most Baltic cruises feature overnight calls in 


FROM $2,764 
ee ~—CPER PERSON 





Inaugural season of 


our second all-suite, 


M/s SEVEN SEAS VOYAGER*® 
all-balcony ship with 700 guests, one of the highest space to guest ratios in 
cruising. Open seating dining in choice of four restaurants plus outdoor 
grill. 7 to 16-night cruises in the Mediterranean, the British Isles, and the 
Baltic (featuring two nights in St. Petersburg), plus fall cruises in the 
Adriatic and Aegean. 


FROM $3,074 

PER PERSON 

Elegantly appointed all- suite 
accommodations, 90% with 
private balcony. Only 4.90 guests. Open seating dining with choice of two 
restaurants. 7 to 14-night cruises to the Baltic (with overnight in St. 
Petersburg), the Norwegian Fjords, and trans-Atlantic voyages featuring 


calls in Iceland, Greenland and Canada’s Maritime Provinces. 





RADISSON SEVEN SEAS CRUISES BENEFITS 
SUITE BAR SET-UP 


FLy BUSINESS CLASS FOR ONLY $1,199 TO $1,599* PER PERSON IN ADDITION TO OUR LOW COST ECONOMY AIR ADD-ONS 
AND YOU'LL ARRIVE REFRESHED AND READY TO EXPLORE EUROPE! 


FOR RESERVATIONS, CALL AN RSSC CRUISE EXPERT AT 866-656-3455. 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 866-221-2441, OR VISIT US AT WWW.RSSC.COM 


Prices are per person, cruise only, double occupancy subject to availability. Fares above include extended Early Booking Savings and 10% bonus savings as applicable. Fares are valid for a limited time only. For deck plans, suites and stateroom layouts, hotel 
arges and roundtrip economy air fares are not included, and vary by cruise. “Roundtrip Business Class air upgrade for only $1,199 to $1,599 per 


ass air add-ons, which range from $969 to $1,399 per guest and vary by gateway and cruise chosen. Business Class is offered from selected 
gateways and is guaranteed on transatlantic flights only. Carriers and routings are at the discretion of RSSC. Restrictions apply. Ships’ registries: Bahamas, Wallis & Futuna 


programs and full terms and conditions, please refer to the 2003 Europe brochure. Port, handing, secuntt 
guest on all European 2003 cruises, depending on departure. Upgrades are in addition to publi ed Eco 











COMPLIMENTARY WINES SERVED WITH DINNER 
COMPLIMENTARY SOFT DRINKS AND BOTTLED WATER 


St. Petersburg — the better to enjoy the palatial wonders of the 
Tsars. Or seek out the Mediterranean’s sun-blessed haunts — 
the yacht-filled harbors of Portofino and the Céte dAzur, 
Carcassonne’ brooding fortress, music and mosaics in 
Ravenna, Rome’ glories, romantic Venice, Byzantine treasures 
of Dubrovnik, the mythic Islands of the Odyssey, and Turkey's 
turquoise coast. The six-star ships of Radisson Seven Seas are 
the toast of all Europe — from the Greek Isles to Greenland, 
and Iceland to Istanbul! 


FROM $2,427 PER PERSON 
Unique twin-hull SWATH design 
assures the most stable, comfortable 
ride on the seven seas. All ocean 
view staterooms and suites, 70% with private balcony. Just 350 guests. 
Open seating dining with choice of two restaurants. 7 to 19-night cruises of 
the Eastern and Western Mediterranean, departing from Rome, Venice, Nice, 
Barcelona, Istanbul and Athens. 





ssc RADISSON DIAMOND® 


FROM $2,224 PER PERSON 
Oe ee Just 180 guests enjoy the yacht- 
Gee like intimacy of our smallest ship, 
the starting place for fascinating 
adventures on the path less traveled. All ocean view staterooms and 
suites, 10 with private balconies. Complimentary in-room premium liquor 
and wine replenished daily. Open seating dining with choice of two 
restaurants. 7 to 14-night cruises to Scotland and the British Isles, the 
Baltic (with overnight(s) in St. Petersburg), the Norwegian Fjords, 
and the Mediterranean. 





COMPLIMENTARY INITIAL 
ONBOARD GRATUITIES INCLUDED IN CRUISE FARE 























"| GALERIE MICHAEL 


Nineteenth Century European Paintings and Master Prints 


Corot, Millet, Breton, Diaz, 

| Dupre, Jacque, Lhermitte, 
Raffaelli, Richet, Trouillebert, 
Rembrandt, Renoir, Pissarro, 
Cassatt, Lautrec, Matisse, 
Picasso, Chagall and Others 


GALERIE MICHAEL 


430 North Rodeo Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 


| 
= 





Telephone: 310.273.3377 Facsimile: 310.273.0879 
Exhibitions Available for Viewing ‘ bes ea 1 4 : 
See a c : COROT, Jean Baptiste Camille, 1796-1875, “Souvenir de la Rotte, prés Rotterdam”, 1860-1865, 
me a da ts www.galeriemichael.com Oil on canvas, Signed ‘Corot’ lower left, 20-1/2 x 29-1/2 inches 
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Oil on board 36" x 46 '/2" 


Specializing in early California Impressionism for over thirty-five years 


GEORGE STERN FINE ARTS 





| 

| 8920 MELROSE AVENUE, WEST HOLLYwoop, CA 90069 ‘ 
H 800. oe . . re Ph yp) " FINE ART DEALERS 
501.6885 310.276.2600 Fax 310.276.26 pe eee tA DYN 


| Email: gsfa@sternfinearts.com www.sternfinearts.com 
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Cyrille et sa Méré a Marquayrol, été 1939 32% x 27” framed 





Ae eal (cole (iatalne $18.00 [apressionis! (atl $90.00 


2828 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Dept. E, Washington, DC 20007 202/333-8533 800/426-3747 | 
www.guariscogallery.com guariscogallery@mindspring.com 





FINE ART DEALERS 
Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America; C.I.N.O.A.; G.W.A.D.A FADA MEMBER 
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he chic avenue is lined with discreet- 
ooking stores bearing the names of 
orld-famous couturiers. The other 
ites look out onto the hotel’s ivy-cov- 
red courtyard, which fills with bird- 
ong in the morning and provides an 
ideal setting in warm weather for dining 
utside. During the winter the court- 
yard is turned into a sculpture garden 
where prominent artists are invited to 
exhibit selections of their work. These 
two distinct views and the correspond- 
ingly different qualities of light helped 
the two designers define the color com- 
binations for each sumptuous room. 
Even so, a certain number of aesthetic 
challenges lay ahead. 

“Getting an overall harmony of tones 
in a suite, from draperies to carpet via 
all the soft furnishings, can prove quite 
tricky,” Mortemard explains. “The idea 
was to give each set of rooms a subtle 
but distinct identity, shading white into 
beige or deep orange into red. Once 





When Francois Delahaye 
took over the management 
of the Plaza Athénée, he 
Saw that the hotel needed 
a radical renovation in 
order to keep its edge. 





the lighting is right, there is so much 
you can do with the color and feel 
of fabrics. Our fabrics are specially wo- 
ven for us—we have a wonderful silk- 
maker in Lyons, for instance—so we 
really have a free hand. 

“The furniture and pictures in the 
rooms come mostly from the hotel’s 
own collection, but as we went along, 
we often found we needed addition- 
al items,” Mortemard continues. “So 
Marie-José and I spent every available 
moment scouring the antiques markets 
in and outside Paris to come up with 
the lamps, engravings and all those in- 
dividual decorative touches we think 
will not only please the hotel’s guests 
but make them feel as if they were 
in their own apartments—like real 
Parisians in Paris.” 0 
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—THE SANTA BARBARA UMBRELLA? 
—. MapE For You- ALONE? 


The exclusive Santa Barbara Umbrella is custom made for you. 
Classically styled. Generously proportioned. Uncommonly 
durable. Call 1-800-919-9464 for a complimentary 
color catalog or to order. 


SANTA BARBARA DESIGNS UMBRELLAS 
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ANOLON. TITANIUM 


PROFESSIONAL HARD-ANODIZED, NONSTICK AND NOW DISHWASHER SAFE* 


ANOLON 


Meee Ae g 


Available at Macy's West, Bon Marche and Bloomingdales wee 


For more information, visit us @ anolon.com or call 1 800 388-3872. * using recommended dishwasher gels” 




































































Greg Jordan 


The Man Who Would Not Be President 











“Thad a great civic im- 
pulse growing up,” says 
Greg Jordan (above). 
“Tn my work now, 
there’s an opportunity 
to do more than just 


make nice places for 
people to live.” RIGHT: 
His design for a Jack- 
sonville, Florida, house 
(see Architectural Di- 
gest, March 2001). 








By Nicholas von Hoffman 


REG JORDAN GREW UP INTENDING 

to be president of the United 

States. Such boyish ambitions 
were nourished in Monroe, Louisiana, 
where his family lived. Monroe is a city 
in the northern part of the state, where 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
come together in an area known by the 
less-than-graceful name of ArkLaMiss. 
It is a place of hunting and fishing 
where the great world is far away. 

“My dad left every Friday to go hunt 
or fish,” Jordan recalls. “It was sort of 
gentleman hunting. I went because I 
had to, but I didn’t go every weekend, 
because I found reasons not to.” The 
fish Jordan wanted to fry were not to be 
found wiggling on his father’s line, and 
the road to the White House did not 
seem to wind through the rough coun- 
try where his father did his shooting. 

“My dad was a builder, an engineer 
and a contractor. My mother worked 
for an architect. She was a designer.” 


76 


Thus Jordan, the man, comes by his vo- 
cation honestly, but Jordan, the boy, was 
having none of it. “I never thought I’d 
be doing this. I was going to be a lawyer, 
and this [design] was just a hobby. I 
said to my mom once, ‘It seems such 
a logical thing; why didn’t you push 
me toward it?’ She said, ‘You were so 
busy wanting to be the president that 
we never even thought about it.’” 





The restless boy yearned to be gone} 
from the placid life of rural Louisiana. 


“I wanted my parents to move to Paris. 


I wanted out. I wanted a bigger arena. I | 


always felt like I was born in the wrong 


time, in the wrong place,” he remem- | 
bers. “When you're a kid, you’re never | 
satisfied. I lived in my mind and in books.” | 
But when Jordan did leave the Deep | 
continued on page 82 | 
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special advertising section 


Sblauble3 QUEST SCOTTSDALE 
THE DESTINATON FOR ARTS AND CULTURE IN 2003 


3 
Scottsdale is the Southwest’s capital of creativity —a destination for arts and 
culture renowned around the world. With more than 125 galleries, numerous 
public art pieces and an ever-growing community of artists and art 
afficionados, visitors have the chance to experience Scottsdale up close and 
personal through CULTURE QUEST SCOTTSDALE, a yearlong celebration of 


Scottsdale’s unique character. Never before has a city assembled such a dazzling 





roster of encounters geared especially for arts and culture lovers. Visit the 
sunny, vibrant town for a weekend or longer, filled with insider’s gallery tours, 
art education, Native American culture, regional history and delectable dining. 
And all in a setting that boasts some of the globe’s most exciting resorts and 


hotels, spas, golf and tennis. 


— 


CULTURE QUEST SCOTTSDALE SAMPLE ITINERARY 





Desert Living 
Visit incredible private homes with 
amazing Sonoran Desert backdrops. 


The Wright Stuff 


Enduring Traditions 

Native American tradition presented by 
Native American artists, with tours of 
museums, galleries, and more. 


InStudio: Behind the Scenes Arrtist 
Studio Tours 


Learn how local artists take inspiration 
from Scottsdale’s desert and culture. 


Visit Taliesin West, Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
Scottsdale artist colony, and take a 
driving tour of Wright-designed homes, 
buildings and churches. 











Masters of Southwestern Culture Scottsdale ArtWalk 


Visit renowned artist Paolo Soleri’s Cosanti On Thursday evenings, Scottsdale’s galleries 
retreat, and join local architects on tours open their doors after hours, giving visitors 
that feature private homes of their design. a chance to view the Southwest’s most 
extraordinary art in an intimate setting. 
Desert Photo Op a é = ss. 
i Along Main Street and Marshall Way, enjoy 
Shutterbugs will explore Scottsdale’s ; 


special exhibits, cocktail receptions and 
legendary desert landscapes with an 


; : : demonstrations. 
Arizona photographer for an off-road, 
four-wheel-drive adventure. And much more... 
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\ Destination for Artful Dining 
Maybe it’s the invigorating fresh air that stimulates the appetite. It could be the stunning desert views. Or perhaps it’s the 
atmosphere coursing with vibrancy and energy that whets the palate. Whatever the reason, Scottsdale’s thriving restaurant scene is 
an elemental part of any cultural weekend. Where better to discuss an arresting landscape, fascinating artist or inspiring Native 
American exhibit than at one of the city’s 600 dining spots? From creosote- and cactus-adorned Southwestern spots to HH 
steakhouses that sizzle to international specialties, Scottsdale cuisine is meant to be savored. HiIl 





dy to plan your Culture Quest? Tickets to many 
events are limited, so make sure to book ‘soon by visiting 
WwW.c Mrterettcccnec rl eters calling 866-399-4698 or 
asking your Scottsdale hotel concierge. 


| 
Scottsdale | 
ROR Lae Lege om Oe HSV 

















* ROYAL PALMS 


RESORT AND SPA 


i ce 


Ree Palms Resort and Spa 1s a 
romantic, historic hideaway with the 

rustic splendor of a Mediterranean villa. 
Enhance your Culture Quest with a stay at 
this stunning property with 117 beautifully 
appointed guestrooms, casitas and villas. 
Throughout the property captivating 
architecture, residential furnishings, 
fountains and fireplaces evoke warmth, 
romance and intimacy. Against a terra cotta 
backdrop, lush gardens evoke the sense of 
a faraway place; but the resort 1s minutes 
from world-class shopping, galleries, golf 


PYetamelasn(asloyere 


With exquisite tapestries, antiques and 
mountain views, the resort offers 


swimming, a complete fitness center, 


20,000 square feet of meeting space, the 


award-winning T. Cook’s restaurant, and 
the new Alvadora Spa featuring nine 
custom-designed treatment rooms 
including the signature “Acqua Dolce” 
Villa, consisting of two heated stone tables 
with custom overhead shower, a watsu 


garden tub and an outdoor rain shower. 


For reservations call 800.672.6011 o1 


visit Www.royalpalmsresortandspa.comt 
b i 





The perfect complement to a Culture Quest Scottsdale 


Mero oy abe 


weekend is a stay at the magnificent Hyatt Regency 
Scottsdale Resort at Gainey Ranch, where visitors can 
supplement a memorable Culture Quest itinerary with 
the Hyatt Gainey’s own unique arts and culture 
offerings. The resort features majestic views of the 
McDowell Mountains, championship golf and tennis, 
the Sonwai Spa and Fitness Center, a 2 4-acre “Water 
Playground,” an international art collection featuring art 
and artifacts from a variety of international cultures, and 
architecture inspired by Frank Lloyd Wright. 


The Native American and Environmental 
Learning Center 





Hyatt Regency Scottsdale Resort is proud to offer visitors the opportunity 
to connect with Native American philosophy and traditions through an 
ongoing collaborative venture with native artists and educators. From 
history and art to language and Native dance, an authentic program awaits 


those interested in this vital part of the Southwest’s legacy. 


Experiential Vacations 

Experiential Vacations by Hyatt Gainey Ranch presents special programs and 
activities that focus on the natural beauty, history and geography of the 
Southwest. There are dozens of activities from which to choose in programs 
designed for Camp Hyatt Kachina for children ages three to five and six to 
12, Family Camp, and Four Worlds adult activities. 

Programs include: 


FAMILY ART WORKSHOP: 

Design your own work of art in our Family Art Workshop. 

Create your own cactus gardens, picture frames, crafts and much more. 
OUTDOOR MASSAGE: 

The resort’s Sonwai Spa moves outdoors in beautiful weather. 
NATIVE AMERICAN DANCING: 

Watch as Native American dancers share the culture and dances of 


ri 
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their tribes. Includes hoop dancing, animal and plant interpretations. } 
DESERT CONNECTIONS: 

A fascinating exploration of people, plants and animals of the 
Sonoran Desert presented by the Desert Botanical Garden, Heard 
Museum and the Phoenix Zoo. 


For reservations or information, call 480-991-3388 or 
800-55-HYATT, or visit www.scottsdale.hyatt.com. 


ie special advertising section 


INSPIRE YOUR SENSES: 
THE FAIRMONT SCOTTSDALE PRINCESS 






To truly immerse yourself in the magic of Scottsdale’s rugged beauty and breathtaking landscapes, visit the AAA Five 
amond Fairmont Scottsdale Princess for an unforgettable desert experience. The INSPIRE YOUR SENSES: DESERT SPA 
PACKAGE combines a desert tour with signature spa indulgence at the 44,0( ))-square-foot Willow Stream —The Spa at 
Fairmont. After treatments like the two-hour Havasupai Body Oasis Experience and a 60-minute Arizona Aromatherapy 
) Facial, slip out of your complimentary signature Willow 
| Stream robe and slippers and embark on a private 
| three-hour desert tour by Jeep or hike. See first-hand the 
local flora and fauna used in Willow Stream’s energizing 
| healing treatments, pointed out by an expert guide. In 
addition to the tour and treatments, the package includes a 
luxurious Fairmont room with private balcony featuring 
scenic mountain or desert views, daily breakfast in restaurant 
wm or by room service, and daily admission to the spa. While at 
' the resort, be sure to take advantage of championship golf 
and tennis facilities, the Princess’ many award-winning 


restaurants and a host of other amenities. 






























Te er se (eevee) SANCTUARY ON CAMELBACK MOUNTAIN 


ces 1s d to esata nt 


Terraced on the north slope of Camelback Mountain, this 


AN EXTRAORDINARY intimate 98-room resort offers the ultimate personalized 


CULTURE QUEST SCOTTSDALE WEEKEND 


services in one of the world’s most breathtaking settings. 
Every casita on the resort’s 53-acre property affords 
panoramic views of Paradise Valley and nearby mountains 
from dramatic view patios. The chic new spa casitas, some 
with outdoor steeping tubs, enhance the Sanctuary 


: experience. The Sanctuary Spa, a relaxed luxurious retreat, 
luxurious hotel and resort properties, galleries, public art fh CO ee ee A 
spaces and private homes will play host to an unprecedented eee) OLY Spe ee 

four-day weekend of intimate gatherings created especially for infinity-edge pool, five tennis courts and guaranteed tee 
er MTOceenee ance ntcetiel | DIT ea VATS conway times at championship golf courses will delight guests. 
enjoy art seminars, architectural tours, Native American 
aren Leo RE acl SMALL elem COE eR Comsae liners 
best-known cultural institutions, some led by art and design 
personalities selected by Architectural Digest. Themed 
winemaker dinners hosted by the country’s top chefs and casual atmosphere. At jade bar, enjoy 
memorable wine education seminars by Gourmet Wine ' an extensive selection of wines and 
Consultant Michaél Green will round out i. - ®e.. exotic drinks on a secluded 
See ell ae co ler SE een 4834 outdoor patio with spectacular 


Sonoron mountain vistas. 


A four-day weekend celebrating Scottsdale as a 
premier destination for arts, culture, dining and wine! 


This October, some of Scottsdale’s most exclusive and 


elements, the cornerstone of Sanctuary dining, features 
seasonal farm-fresh American cuisine complemented by 
stylish décor in a sophisticated, 


To stay updated as details become available, 


visit www.culturequestscottsdale.com. 
Intimate and secluded, Sanctuary 


is just minutes from Scottsdale 


shopping and golf. 


For reservations, call 800-245-2051, 
or visit www.sanctuaryaz.com. 


eT EPA PC RERA LE ES ALOT SE ET Oe Es TR ee DE OSS Be Td APES BO TES 


) Call The Fairmont Scottsdale Princess at 800-344-4758 or visit www.fairmont.com for resort package reservations. 























special advertising section 


MOLINA FINE JEWELERS 
A Jewel in the Desert 


Beauty and innovation, integrity and privacy are the cornerstones of the 360 year-old tradition of the House of Molina. 
Alfredo J. Molina’s lineage of master jewelers dates back to seventeenth-century Italy. 


In 1987, Alfredo opened an exquisite, by appointment-only jewelry salon in Phoenix, quickly developing an unparalleled reputatior} 
among discriminating connoisseurs across the globe. In 1998, a boutique opened to the general public. The first floor offers a 

ia : | wonderful selection of designer jewelry, exclusive 
giftware and leather accessories. The second floor 
houses individual Chopard, Cartier, Breitling, and 
Baume & Mercier boutique collections. Like the 
phoenix rising, today’s House of Molina stands as a 
hallmark of excellence in the world of fine jewelry. 


To understand the Molina difference, you must first 
appreciate that Alfredo’s education and experience 

in the jewelry industry is above reproach. He is a 
graduate gemologist of the Gemological Institute of 
America, Master Gemologist Appraiser from the 
American Society of Appraisers, and a Fellow 
Member of the Gemmological Association of Great 
Britain. He is past president of the American Society 
of Appraisers, Arizona Jewelers Association, and the 
GIA Alumni Association. He is a qualified appraiser 
for the Internal Revenue Service and an alumni of 
FBI Citizens Academy. Molina Fine Jewelers has 
been voted the number one jeweler in Arizona since} 
1998, by Ranking Arizona, Arizona Business 
magazine. This is an accomplishment given due to 
the paramount level of gemological knowledge and 
superlative professional ethics and integrity. 





You need only enter this exceptional establishment 
to know your experience will be unlike any other. 
An impressive staff ensures a pleasant and 
personalized experience, assuring that your every 
need will be catered to. Molina’s sales associates 
reflect the spirit and philosophy of gentle elegance 
by providing patrons with the highest quality 
merchandise and complete satisfaction. 





A tour provides some hint to the Molina secret. On 
display are exquisite jewelry pieces: breathtaking 
originals from the House of Molina as well as 
acquisitions from such esteemed collections as 
Faberge, Audemars Piguet, Cartier, Aaron Basha and Vacheron Constantin. The original designs 
are one of a kind and are executed to perfection by Molina’s in-house master craftsmen. 





In the workshop you can see new creations come to life before your very eyes. Additionally, 
you can see these artisans breathing new life into precious heirlooms using only the rarest 
and finest gemstones. Alfredo’s extensive knowledge of worldwide markets allows him to 
deliver beauty without sacrificing value. 











Unforgettable 
Every aspect of Molina Fine Jewelers has been carefully orchestrated to provide you with a 
3134 East Camelback rare and refined experience. Whether visiting the salon or the boutique, the Molina 
Phoenix, Arizona 85016 philosophy ensures you the utmost in privacy, confidentiality and personalized attention. 
Tel: 602.955.2055 To put it simply, Molina is simply unforgettable. 


Fax: 800.257.2695 
www.molinafinejewelers.com To preview these spectacular jewels, please visit the Molina Web site at 
www.molinafinejewelers.com. 
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IZONA: DESERT SPIRIT 


This spring, summer and beyond, Arizona is 

/a vacation destination like no other. With 

‘the Sonoran Desert as the backdrop and a 
regional flair for art, culture and cuisine, 
every corner of the state beckons with 

| riches for the spirit, the palate, the eyes and 

| the intellect. Fascinating architecture, 
indigenous and globally-inspired art and 
music, sublime weather: it all awaits set 

| against some of the world’s most 
breathtaking surroundings. Native 
American, Spanish and Mexican history 

| set the stage for a visit enriching in so many 

» ways. Visit Native American settlements. 
Marvel at missions and presidios. Take in a 

| performance or a museum. And enjoy 

cuisine that tells stories of its own. 





ARIZONA’S CULINARY OFFERINGS: Cook with the Southwest's Best 


With its Native American and Mexican influences, a Southwestern- or Latin- 
influenced meal in Arizona is a delicious history lesson. Now, you can learn from | 
the masters at an impressive array of cooking schools and culinary tours | 
throughout the state: 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER CULINARY TOURS IN RIO RICO | 


hilltop overlooking the gorgeous southern Arizona terrain, offers culinary 
and cultural tours into Nogales, Mexico. Warren Weekes, Executive Chef of i 
Rio Rico Resort, leads the tours into the border town and features a tour | | 
of the town, a cooking class arid an unforgettable authentic Mexican food | 







feast featuring carne asada, quesadillas and chimichangas. Nh 























BISBEE COOKING SCHOOL 

Located in the heart of Bisbee in Arizona’s wine country, the Bisbee 
Cooking School lets participants explore the traditional flavors and the latest il 
innovations of “New Southwest” food and wine, or learn classic regional 

specialties from New Orleans, Italy and France. Chef Helen Saul created the i 
school to include creative and exceptional recipes, tastings and 
demonstrations. Each class concludes with one of the best meals in 
Southern Arizona, complete with appropriate wine. 


Hort & Spicy CulstNE COURSE 
This course in Yuma features a cultural experience in one of Arizona’s oldest 

Gothic churches. This event teaches participants the fine art of creating 
traditional Mexican dishes and beverages. Taught by a local family spanning 
three generations, the course concludes with a serenade by a children’s 
mariachi group and festive meal. | 


LE CORDON BLEU IN SCOTTSDALE 

The “Sky Bridge Campus” in downtown Scottsdale features an 80-seat 
demonstration kitchen, cooking classes, celebrity chef demonstrations and 
more. And visitors can participate in the institute’s Culinary Enthusiasts 
Weekend programs for non-professionals. 














Rio Rico resort, located just north of the Arizona-Mexico border on a WN 
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_ ARIZONA’S MANY PLEASURES AWAIT. For more information, visit ADIZON A 
,arizonaguide.com or call the Arizona Office of Tourism at 866-298-3793.  FWAE 
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The restless boy yearned 
to be gone from the placid 
life of rural Louisiana. 

“| wanted my parents to 
move to Paris,” he says. 


continued from page 76 

South, it was not to slide back to the 
1920s, when he would have liked to live, 
or to move to one of the world’s mega- 
lopolises. “I went to Indiana, to Wabash 
College, one of the smallest liberal arts 
colleges for men still around,” he says. 
You might think that this tiny institu- 
tion in an Indiana cornfield would have 
been as confining to Jordan’s spirit as 
anything he had to confront back home, 
but, no, for him the college was perfect. 
“It’s totally uncompromised, and that’s 
what I was looking for. I had an amaz- 
ing, amazing education.” 

But Jordan’s vocational struggles 
were not over. “My dad was hell-bent 
on my being a lawyer. He wanted me to 
work with his best friend, who is a 
lawyer, and hunt and fish and be a coun- 
try squire. In the swamps.” For this to 
happen, Jordan would have had to re- 
turn to graduate school in his native 
state, “because, you know, we have the 
Napoleonic code here. So I thought, 
Okay. I went back and attended law 
school for a year. It was interesting, but 











it wasn’t what I wanted to do. I wanted 
to be in New York.” It was infatuation at 
first sight. “I first went to New York 
when I was 18. And that was it!” 

To visit the museums, to take advan- 
tage of the riches open to anyone inter- 
ested in design or the graphic arts? 

“No! I plunged into the parties! The 
energy. I was living the fantasy. I had 
been in cold storage for 18 years.” 
continued on page 84 
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ABOVE: The living 
room of a 1993 project 
in New York’s Hudson 
Valley. BELOw LEFT: 
Jordan imbued the 
dining room of a Long 
Island residence with 
“warm, earthy colors” 
(AD, November 2000). 





BELow: He combined i } 
French and English | 
antiques andabed | 
made with 19th-cen- | 
tury American bed- | 
postsinthe master | 
bedroom of an 1830 | 
Hudson Valley house | 
(AD, October 1997). | 
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continued from page 52 

Part of the fantasy, it seems, was to 
“write the great American novel. It was 
read by Brendan Gill. It’s sitting on my 
desk at home. One day maybe I'll fix 
it up, and we’ll see what happens. It’s 
called Burial at Sea. It’s a vain attempt at 
a coming-of-age story.” 

While Jordan was trying to write 
about his growing up, he had to keep 
body and soul together. “I did freelance 


“| spent all my summers after | was old enough to hold a broom on construction sites. A 
At night | did house plans and laid out furniture—that was my secret hobby.” 


The Professionals 





hood studying the diplomatic history of 


the United States or some other such. 
Quite the contrary. Without realizing 
it, he had been apprenticing. “I spent all 
my summers after I was old enough to 
hold a broom on construction sites. 
Every summer it was something differ- 
ent: One summer I laid brick. One sum- 
mer I worked with an electrician. One 
summer I built roads. Then at night I 


give me a sign, and Ill never look back} 
The very next day my phone rang. Tw) 
total strangers called and asked me t) 
help them with their apartments. And | 
have really never looked back.” 

Today Jordan has a staff of 16, includ. 
ing four architects. “At one point w/ 
were 35, but then it had become a facto. 
ry. Over the last five years I’ve been get’ 
ting things streamlined. There’s plent| 
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work for a design firm. They found out 
I could hang chandeliers and I could 
do the heavy work like electrical. I was 
the troubleshooter. I was a jack-of-all- 
trades. It was the most natural thing in 
the world for me, because it’s what I 
knew how to do.” 

Jordan came equipped to enter the 
business, for he had not spent his child- 


did house plans and laid out furniture— 
that was sort of my secret hobby.” 

In retrospect, the path he trod 1s clear 
enough for Jordan: “I was going to write 
a book and change lives and make a big 
impression, but one thing led to the 
next, and all of a sudden I was doing 
freelance design. And one day I said to 
the universe, ‘Enough is enough. Just 


of work for everyone. That’s why I don’# WZ 
feel real competitive. We all get the jobs 
that we are supposed to get.” 
As for the future? Well, the West is 
still golden. “I’ve opened an office inj 
L.A., and I’ve bought a midcentury 
house there. It’s going to be an expres Y 
sion of me, of me in California, of tak-P” 
ing my show on the road.” 0 











The FINEST GLASSHOUSES © 
MONEY CAN BG ye 














You may be forgiven for thinking we're exaggerating. 


But, with well over sixty years experience, we believe that I 





no other glasshouse looks or performs quite like a Hartley 
Botanic by Private Garden. 
Available 


maintenance free, 


in a range of colours and virtually t 
every Hartley Botanic is perfectly 
designed and engineered. 

Each pane of glass is cushioned by PVC in its own frame to Hl 
withstand the severest of weather conditions. 
think 


exaggerated price tag. But you'll be surprised just how 


You may that such quality comes with an 


little a Hartley Botanic costs. 
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Private Garden Greenhouse Systems | 
For Further Details Call 1-413-566-0277 www.private-garden.com | 


Private Garden, Div. of HSS Inc, PO Box 600, A 
36 Commercial Drive, Hampden, MA 01036 
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Delano & Aldrich 


Recalling One of the Leading Architectural Firms of the Early 20th Century 


By Peter Pennoyer 
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ILLIAM ADAMS DEL- 

ano and Chester 

Holmes Aldrich 
were among the most suc- 
cessful of the generation of 
architects who took Euro- 
pean and classical precedent 
and forged a personal inter- 
pretation of house architec- 
ture during the first half of 
the 20th century. Along with 
David Adler, Charles Platt, 
John Russell Pope and Har- 
rie TI. Lindeburg, they creat- 
ed houses that transcended 
stylistic labels. Moving beyond 
the grandeur of the Beaux 
Arts style of Richard Morris 


86 


Hunt and the rigor of the 
academic classicism of Charles 
McKim, Delano and Aldrich 
produced a particularly mod- 
ern and American architec- 
ture informed by history. 

To say their careers were 
charmed is an understate- 
ment: They met at the of- 
fice of Carrére & Hastings 
in 1898, drafting the firm’s 
plans for the New York Public 
Library competition. The de- 
sign won, and the apprentices 
pledged to form a partner- 
ship when each had complet- 
ed his studies at the Ecole 

continued on page 88 
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ABOVE: Delano & Al- 
drich were commis- 
sioned to build a 32- 
room “cottage” in 
Massachusetts for the | 
great-granddaughter 

of Commodore Van- 
derbilt in 1908. Lert: 
Columns support the | 
ceiling of the main hall. | 


J. SEWARD JOHNSON, JR. 





















































2525 MICHIGAN AVE A6 SANTA MONICA CA 90404 Bronze, Lifesize | 
TEL 310.264.2400 FAX 310.264.2403 











www.SewardJohnson.com | 
info@TSFmail.com Catalog Available 


























THE SCULPTURE FOUNDATION Midstream 









































William Adams Del- 
ano (left) and Chester 
Holmes Aldrich (right) 
agreed to establish a 
partnership upon Del- 
ano’s graduation from 
the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris. 





continued from page 86 while Delano won the com- 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris. As mission for The Walters Art 
with other gentleman ar- Gallery, a new museum in 
chitects, family connections Baltimore. Stunned by his 
brought their early impor- good fortune, Delano thought 
tant commissions. Soon after _ this assignment “an outstand- 
founding their firm in 1903, ing example of faith, hope, 
Aldrich designed anew house — and courage, for neither of us 
for John D. Rockefeller at had built evena chicken coop.” 
Pocantico Hills, New York, As its reputation spread, 





Delano & Aldrich soon dis- 
placed McKim, Mead & 
White as the firm of choice 
for New York City clubhous- 
es and, in turn, their mem- 
bers’ houses. Each house was 
painstakingly developed. To 
reach the point where the 
partners felt they could ap- 
proach the design of the 








WILLARD D. STRAIGHT HOUSE 


ABOVE: The marble- Avenue at the time. 
trimmed mansion de- RiGutT: In the entrance, 
signed for Straightand __ the circular main hall 
his bride enjoyed the was ornamented by 
northernmost position _ painted rondels and a 
on New York’s Fifth patterned marble floor. 
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house “from the artistic point 
of view,” they asked for the 
client’s entire wish list on the 
table. The firm published a 
guide for their clientele called} 
For You to Decide. The 40- 
page booklet established the) 
firm’s view that the architect 
should be in charge of all 
interior and landscape ar- 
chitecture and reviewed all 
the particulars of the house, 
from heating systems to floor 
finishes to appliances. While 
the architects were clearly 
impatient on some subjects 
“Some people want a bur- 
glar alarm installed, others 
prefer the burglar’—they 
gave trenchant advice, still 
relevant today, on such sub- 
jects as the relative merits 
of casement windows versus 

double-hung windows. 
Delano, who was by far the 
more productive partner, fa-} 
vored his own version of the 
continued on page 92) 
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WHAT CAN 


SEAPLANES 


TEACH US ABOUT 
BINANCIAL ADVISORS? 


The best ones take you where others can’t 


They must perform in challenging conditions 


We understand that navigating today’s market isn’t easy. To keep moving forward, you need 
relevant insights and thoughtful guidance. Along with someone who will work closely with 


4 ray i ‘ WACHOVIA. 
you to discover appropriate investment choices. Talk to one of our 8, 000 financial advisors. SECURITIES 


Together, we can achieve uncommon results. For more information, visit wachoviasec.com. Uncommon Wisdom 
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Acorn. One-of-a-kind homes 

designed by our architects to 
reflect your unique style. Each 
Acorn home features open floor 
plans, walls of glass and bright, 
naturally lit interiors. Our service 
and quality materials have earned 
us over 10,000 proud homeown- 
ers. Order our $23 design port- 
folio and idea book and start 
planning today! 1-800-727-3325; 
Wwww.acorns.com 


Architectural Products by 
Outwater. FREE Master 
Catalog featuring 40,000+ Products— 
Architectural Mouldings & Millwork, 
Columns, Balustrading, Wrought 
Iron Components, Lighting, Ceiling 
Tiles, Hardware, Furniture & 
Cabinet Components, Wall Cover- 
ings, Fireplace Surrounds, Plaster 
Architectural Elements and more. 
1-888-772-1400 (Catalog Requests)/ 
1-800-835-4400 (Sales & Product 
Info); www.outwater.com 
3 / Brass Light Gallery. 
Discover our beautifully 
designed, artisan quality fixtures in 
a wide variety of architectural 
styles for interior and exterior use. 
Request our FREE 16-page 
Product Sampler or order our com- 
plete set of catalogs containing 
over 200 pages of lighting ideas, 
$20 (refundable with purchase.) 
www.brasslightgallery.com 


5 /6 Chadsworth’s 1.800. 

COLUMNS. Coiumns, 
pillars, pilasters and posts avail- 
able in Polystone™, wood and 
fiberglass. Our award-winning 
color Idea Book includes 
Columns Product Portfolio. Idea 
Book, $20. Product Portfolio, $5. 


Conklin’s Authentic Barn- 

wood and Hand Hewn Beams. 
Barnwood aged over decades. 
Antique flooring, recycled lumber 
from reclaimed barns ready for a 
new life and hand-hewn beams with 
signatures all their own. $5. 
www.conklinsbarnwood.com 
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Deck House. Custom post 

and beam homes designed 
by our architects to reflect your 
unique lifestyle. Each Deck House 
features walls of glass and soar- 
ing spaces that frame the natural 
beauty of your home site, while 
exotic woods and naturally lit 
interiors reflect elements of 
nature. Order our $23 design port- 
folio and idea book and start 
planning today! 1-800-727-3325; 
www.deckhouse.com 


Florentine Craftsmen. GARDEN 

ORNAMENTS - FURNITURE - 
STATUARY - FOUNTAINS - PLANTERS 
and more! Florentine Craftsmen is the 
company that can handcraft it all 
for you. From the elegant to the whim- 
sical, we have been making good 
gardens and homes look GREAT for 
over 85 years. 48-page catalog of 
ideas, $5. 1-800-971-7600 


4 6) FramerSelect. Your guide 
to the best frame shops 
in America. Beautiful artwork 
deserves exceptional framing. 
Find the best framer near you. 
Request our FREE brochure, 
10 Things to Know Before Framing 
Your Picture. 1-800-444-8387; 
www.framerselect.com 


1 Lexington Furniture Com- 

pany. For over 40 years, 
offering the FINEST MAJOR 
BRANDS of furniture at VERY afford- 
able prices. Mahogany and cherry 
reproductions, leather, upholstery, 
home office, home theatre, chil- 
dren’s and wicker. Our sales associ- 
ates can assist you with your selec- 
tions and provide immediate quotes. 
Nationwide and international white 
glove in-home delivery. Contact us 
at 1-859-254-5362 or visit us at 
www.lexfurniture.com. Mention 
Code “AD” and receive a FREE gift 
with purchase. 


1 Lindal Cedar Homes. To 
start planning your dream 
home, simply order a Lindal Cedar 
Homes’ planbook set. This two- 
book box set includes 272 colorful 
pages of insights, ideas and pho- 
tographs. With more than 80 pop- 
ular home plans, this resource 
guide will inspire you to create 
your personalized vision. Order 
today for just $14.95 and receive 
free shipping (mention promotion- 
al code ANFS). www.lindal.com 








to know before 
framing your picture 


Your guide to custom framing 
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f» The Masters’ Collection. 
we Newly named licensee of 
sproductions on canvas for the 
port Mansions Collections. 
replicas are a world apart. 
h piece is hand brush-stroked 
framed in museum quality 
dings. Hundreds of works 
major artists of all periods. 
= catalog. 1-800-2-CANVAS 
-222-6827) 


Rejuvenation. Over 500 
exceptional lighting fixtures 
house parts are available 
ough our free catalog at 
388-343-8548 or by visiting 
jw.rejuvenation.com. 


a) 


Replacements, Ltd. 
%# WORLD’S LARGEST INVEN- 
ORY—old & new china, crystal, 
ing, silverplate, stainless, 
owware, collectibles. All man- 
icturers, fine & casual. 8 million 
eces; 160,000 patterns. Buy 
' sell; estate pieces available. 
all for FREE lists daily 8am-12 
dnight ET. 1-800-REPLACE. 
placements, Ltd., P.O. Box 26029, 
pt. AJ, Greensboro, NC 27420. 
.replacements.com 


Stone Forest. Handcrafted 
Jstone and copper sinks, 
atains and garden ornaments 
h combine the elegant sim- 
city of Japanese tradition with 
itemporary design. Please call 
at 1-888-682-2987. Catalog, $8. 
.Stoneforest.com 


Vigilant, Inc. Purveyors of 

B & exquisite custom mahogany 
ine cellars and kit racking, elegant 
ahogany wine cellar doors and 
© finest electronic cigar cabinets. 
experts provide complimen- 

y consultation in all facets of 
le and cigar storage and display. 
perior craftsmanship, materials 
d customer service make Vigilant 
world leader in fine wine 

nd cigar storage. Catalog, $10. 
7-766-6807; www.vigilantinc.com 
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THE MASTERS’ COLLECTION 
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If the reply envelope is missing, you may use this form for | | 
ordering your catalogs. Please indicate how many of each 1h 
catalog you want. Numbers coordinate with those in the 
individual company’s offer. 


Reeend h23 35 ___13. Free 
__2. Free aA $23 ___14. Free 
»° 3. Free EO TASS ___15. Free 
= 4. “$20 __10. Free _— + 16:° ‘$8 
a5, +920 ___11. Free Niles 4540 
Mee 6s. <$5 12. $14.95 


Enclosedis $ __ for priced items, plus 
$ 2.00 _ for postage and handling 


$_————_—smiTotal 


Check or Money Order: 


Make payable to Architectural Digest. 





Credit Card: 


__ AMEX MC __ VISA 
Credit Card # 


Expiration Date 





Cardholder Name 


Signature 


Mail Catalogs To: 
Name 
Address 


City State Zip 

Offer good in the U.S. and Canada only, unless foreign shipping is indicated. 
Orders cannot be accepted after June 17, 2003. Allow 6 weeks for 
delivery. Each brochure will arrive under separate cover—directly from the 


companies in the offer. 








Mail To: 


Architectural Digest Catalogs of Note | 
P.O. Box 5256 
Pittsfield, MA 01203-5256 


How to Order: 


Fill out the attached reply envelope and include payment for 
any priced catalog(s) requested. If envelope is missing, use 
this form. Be sure to enclose $2 above the cost of catalogs 
for postage & handling. 









































Oak KNOLL | 
RiGut; A classic por- | 
tico punctuates the 
facade of a Mill Neck, 
New York, residence. 
Far RIGHT: Ironwork 
by Samuel Yellin. BE- 
Low: The dining room 
was paneled with mu- 
rals in the manner of 
18th-century pastorals. 
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continued from page 88 
Georgian style. In 1908 he 
built High Lawn, a Lenox, 
Massachusetts, house, as ay 
wedding gift for William B.y 
Osgood Field and his wife, 
Lila Sloane Field, a great-| 
granddaughter of Commo-§/ 
dore Vanderbilt’s; it was Del-} ys 
ano’s most elaborate variation 
of this type. With its huge} ~ 
French doors surmounted by 
bas-reliefs by Gertrude Van-" 
derbilt Whitney, brick fa- 7 
cades framed by limestone: 
eee | eee ee - ie = quoins, and full columns lin- 

any 1 | } ing the main hall, the house: 
held its own at the foot of a 
vast reflecting pool and the 
panorama of the Berkshires 
beyond. Delano would go on | 
to design a number of Geor- 
gian-inspired estates in which 
he distilled traditional models | 
more dramatically. At Wood- 
side, for James A. Burden and 
his wife, Florence, in Syosset, 3) 
New York, in 1916, he in- } 
corporated the spirit of An- 
napolis’s Whitehall, a 1760 | 
plantation house, into the de- | 
sign. Its central block and 
flanking wings were simply | 
detailed, with intricate brick- | 
work replacing full-scale clas- | 
sical ornament. For Yale class- 
mate Robert S. Brewster and 
his family, Delano designed 
Avalon (1910) in Mount Kisco, 
New York, in the vocabulary 


continued on page 94 
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listoric Architecture 





AVALON 

BELOow: The entrance 
loggia and garden. 
The owners request- 
ed a fireproof replica 
after the Mount Kisko, 
New York, original was 
destroyed in a fire. 
RiGut: A view from 


Delano called his first commission 

“an outstanding example of faith 

and courage, for neither of us had 
built even a chicken coop.” 











the pool pavilion. 





continued from page 92 
of an 18th-century manor 
house. With its plain stucco 
walls, steeply pitched slate roof 
and prominent cornice deco- 
rated with urns, the house 
captured the essence of the 
noble French house. 

In 1913 Delano was given 
complete freedom in his de- 


y FF 





sign of a studio for sculptor 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney in Westbury, New York— 
“She showed me a bit of 
woodland she had picked out 
... told me a little of what 
she wanted, left everything to 
me, and took a steamer to Fu- 
rope.” For Whitney, Delano 
designed a rare iconic Palla- 


dian set piece. This pure bold 
style became the basis for his 
house in 1916 for Bertram G. 
Work, president of the Good- 
rich Rubber Company, in Mill 
Neck, New York. Known as 
Oak Knoll, Delano’s stucco 
pavilion, punctuated by a clas- 
sical portico set in a colossal 
arched niche, was ingeniously 














set into the crest of a hill) 
overlooking Oyster Bay and} 
surrounded by gardens. 

In over 40 major house| 
commissions, Delano & Al-| 
drich moved from a relatively | 
careful approach to historic 
style to an almost pure ab- 


straction. The partners always } 
brought the principles of! 
symmetry to their work. By | 


1929, when the world changed, 
they were producing a far 
richer architecture than their 
modernist contemporaries. | 
As house commissions dwin- 
dled during the Depression, 
the firm applied its formida- 
ble planning and composi- 





tional skills to a wide range By 

of public projects. 0 
Wa ee SA UvIO Peter Pennoyer and Anne Walk- \— 
RiGutT: Gertrude : 
Vanderbilt Whitney’s er are the authors of the book | 
studio on the family’s The Architecture of Delano | 
Pong island are & Aldrich, to be published by | 
ieee W. W. Norton & Company in | : 
ward to provide a sanc- March 2003, from which this 4s 
tuary for the artist. article is adapted. a 






Liquid crystal television 





©2001 Sharp Corporation 
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Crystal-clear image quality. Outstanding | 
Sharp. It’s what TV will be. sharp-usa.com 


be sharp” 


Introducing Aquos, inspiring flat-panel, liquid crystal television. 
brightness. And a screen that’s merely 2.5 inches thin. Aquos by 



































Make it legendary. Make it KitchenAid. p 


Step 1: Open the Architect™ Series Built-In Refrigerator. 
With a system designed for ultimate ingredient 
care, great texture and taste are assured. 


Step 2: Turn on the Pro Line™ Cooktop with choice of grill, 
griddle or both. Simmer and sear to perfection 


using 6,000-15,000 BTUs. Then switch on the oe eo © 8. 


powerful Pro Line™ Hood. 


Step 3: Prepare yourself for oohs and ahhs. 


To learn more about the entire KitchenAid” line, visit KitchenAid.com 





or call 1.800.422.1230. 
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Editors Select Properties Around the World 


California, New York, Scotland, Maine, Connecticut... 








live trees line the drive 
that leads to a four-bed- 
room ranch house designed by 
| Cliff May. The house, resting 
on more than 10 acres of flower 
gardens and pastures, with a 
seasonal creek, enjoys a location 
| that allows views of mountains, 
vineyards and neighboring 
ranchland in California’s Santa 
» Ynez Valley. The living room 






has a wood-beam ceiling and a 
fireplace (right). The dining 
room and two family areas also 
have fireplaces. Like most May 
designs, the house features a 
generous amount of outdoor 
space for entertaining on the 
pool/patio area (above). A four- 
stall horse barn, a guest apart- 
ment with a kitchen, and staff 
quarters complete the property. 
$2.295 million. 

For information, call our Hot Line, 
212-286-6803, «0414. 











Imported French 
Distinction 


he Chateau des Thons 

was built in 1640 around 
the ruins of a Gothic convent 
near Dijon, France. In the 1920s 
an American financier purchased 
it and had it moved, brick by 
brick, to Long Island. The sev- 
en-bedroom house has Louis 
XIII and Louis XIV carved pan- 
eling, original wood flooring 
and a formal dining room with a 
stone fireplace. A forest sur- 
rounds the 7,000-square-foot 
residence. $12 million. 
For information, call our Hot Line, 
212-286-6803, «0415. 

continued on page 100 
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We've taken the SUV to even greater heights, giving it a 20-hp 


boost and an impressive F new ave e features, like the ease of a voice-activated navigation system, the pleasure of a 





DVD entertainment system and the convenience of are 


4-wheel-drive systems on the road 





(or the snow). Trek on over to acura.com or call 1-800-TO-Acura. (A) 


arview camera. Plus, it’s safe to say, it’s always had one of the best 
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[2 1865 the fifth Earl of Dun- 
more commissioned Scottish 
architect David Bryce to build 
Ambhuinnsuidhe Castle on the 
Isle of Harris, in the Outer Heb- 
rides, off the northwest coast of 
Scotland. Today the estate com- 
prises more than 55,000 acres 
of mountainous peaks, sandy 


An Art Déco Triplex 
with River Views on 
New York’s East Side 


rchitect William Lawrence 

Bottomley designed a 
triplex for himself near the East 
River in Manhattan in 1931. 
The first floor has an oval li- 
brary with a powder room and a 
large closet. A central gallery on 
the second floor opens to a pan- 
eled living room (right) with a 
fireplace and French doors that 
lead to a balcony overlooking 
the East River. Also on the sec- 
ond floor are a large formal din- 
ing room, with a bay window 
that offers views of the cobbled 
courtyard below, a breakfast 
room and a kitchen. An Art Déco 
oval staircase grants access to 
the third floor, where three 
bedrooms, each with a private 
bath, are found. $7 million. 
For information, call our Hot Line, 
212-286-6803, x0417. 
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beaches and inland lochs. A 
sheltered bay, 30 yards from the 
castle, provides salmon and sea 
trout fishing. Forest covers some 
35,000 acres on the western and 
central parts of the estate. On 
the castle’s first floor, rooms de- 
signed to accommodate hunting 
and fishing gear join two wine 


cellars and a kitchen. The sec- 
ond floor has a billiard room 
that opens to a library with a 
connecting study and a dining 
room with paneled walls. A draw- 


ing room has a fireplace and bay 


windows overlooking the sea. A 
three-bedroom nursery wing and 
the master bedroom, with views 


of the bay below, highlight the © 
third floor. In addition, there i 
are eight cottages, each with at 
least one bedroom, on the prop- 
erty. The castle is made of sand- 
stone and has been recently | 
modernized. $7.228 million. 

For information, call our Hot Line, 
212-286-6803, x0416. 
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They both took care of 


business. 


Took care of their 


families. 


So why will one 


leave his family with every 


advantage, 


while the other leaves 


everything to chance? 








The difference is an estate plan that will leave 
more of your assets where you want them to go. 
A Northwestern Mutual Financial Network 
Representative offers expert guidance in estate 
planning, as well as a network of specialists to 
help get you closer to all your financial goals. 


“7 Northwestern Mutual 
FINANCIAL NETWORK® 


05-2009 © 2003 The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, WI www.nmfn.com 
























































Bill Blass’s Historic 
Country House 


n 18th-century house in 

New Preston, Connecticut, 
was the country home of leg- 
endary designer Bill Blass for 
over 25 years. Originally built as 
a tavern on the old Albany Post 
Road and said to have been a 


meeting place of George Wash- 
ington and French generals, the 
house is listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places. 

‘The four-bedroom, more than 
5,000-square-foot residence has 
a double living room with two 
fireplaces and wide-plank floors 
(above right), a library and a 
wainscoted dining room with an 








exposed-beam ceiling and the 
original cooking fireplace. A 
glassed-in breakfast room ad- 
joins the kitchen. The master 
suite, on the second floor, has 
two fireplaces, a study, a dress- 
ing room and a marble bath. 
‘Two other bedrooms, with a 
shared bath, also occupy the 
second floor. Separate quarters 
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that could be used for guests 

or staff have a living room, a 
kitchen, a bedroom and a bath. 
In addition, there is a 900-square- 
foot guesthouse, a barnanda 
pool on over 23 acres of wooded) 
grounds, gardens and stone | 
walls. $4.2 million. 

For information, call our Hot Line, 
212-286-6803, x0418. 


A Tudor Masterpiece 
in Bar Harbor 


pr trees tower over Atlan- 


tique, a five-bedroom house 


in Bar Harbor, Maine, commis- 
sioned by John Jacob Astor’s 
grandson in 1904. Situated on 
more than four acres, with 
oceanfront views of Frenchman 
Bay and the Porcupine Islands, 
Atlantique is surrounded by a 
championship croquet field, a 
USGA standard putting green 
and an antique tea rose garden. 
The 14,500-square-foot main 
house, listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places, was 
recently restored, along with the 
4,000-square-foot carriage 
house, which has two separate 
apartments, office space and a 
heated bay with room for four 
vehicles. $5 million. 

For information, call our Hot Line, 
212-286-6803, x0419. O 
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Private Residence: Connecticut 


Architect: Wadia Associate: 


Incredibly slim, high performance, custom crafted windows and 
doors of unsurpassed beauty, strength, security and durability. 


Crittall’ steel windows and doors...enjoy the view! 





For more information contact your architect or designer. 
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Photographer: Robert Polidori 
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JOINING A PATR OF SAN FRANCISCO GEMS BECOMES 
AN ART FORM FOR ANN AND GORDON GETTY 


Interior Design by Ann Getty and Associates 
Text by Judith Thurman/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 





hen their youn- 

gest child fi- 

nally leaves the 

nest, most cou- 
ples heave a sigh, pour a drink, 
then reassess their housing 
needs. Many decide that it is 
time to trade a sprawling old 
place filled with the accre- 
tions of a lifetime for some 
nice, low-maintenance con- 
do overlooking a golf course. 
Not, however, Gordon and 
Ann Getty, who defy type- 
casting in so many respects. 
How many billionaire phil- 


anthropists forsake the busi- 
ness world, as Gordon Getty 
did, to study classical music, 
becoming internationally ac- 
claimed composers of oper- 
atic, chamber and orchestral 
works? How many society 
beauties famous for their par- 
ties and their patronage of 
the arts are, like Ann Getty, 
students of paleoanthropol- 
ogy whose “happiest mo- 
ments” have been spent trav- 
eling to remote digs in 
Turkey and Ethiopia? 

Ann Getty has since trad- 


AsovE: The drawing room of Ann 
and Gordon Getty’s house over- 
looking the bay in San Francisco’s 
Pacific Heights district. Noted col- 
lectors, the couple have filled the 
residence with rare items such as a 
1675 console attributed to Grinling 
Gibbons. Scalamandré drapery silks. 


“One doesn’t need a good reason 
for everything one buys,” says Ann 
Getty, who runs a design firm and 
conceived the interiors. LEFT: 
Jacques-Emile Blanche’s circa 1910 
portrait of Nijinsky is in the drawing 
room. John Vardy created the gilt- 
wood armchairs for Lord Spencer. 















































The combined 
houses now 
constitute one of 
the most palatial 
private homes 
in America. 


ed a discipline in which, she 
notes, “there are no artifacts 
—it’s mostly geology” for a 
professional career in interior 
design, but she is still intrepid. 
“With the four boys grown, 
we realized that we needed 
more room,” she says with a 
laugh. As the couple already 
owned one of San Francisco’s 
grander residential landmarks, 
and the city’s strict building 
codes prohibited vertical ex- 
pansion, it wasn’t obvious how 
they might enlarge it. Then 
the neighbors obliged by de- 
ciding to move. The com- 
bined houses now constitute 
one of the most palatial pri- 
vate homes in America. 

The Gettys, both native 
Californians, settled in Pacif- 
ic Heights some 30 years ago. 
Their original house was built 
shortly after the earthquake 
of 1906 by Willis Polk, an ar- 
chitect of the city’s recon- 
struction whose residential 
work often incorporated an 
eccentric mélange of Euro- 
pean architectural references. 
The property, says Ann Get- 
ty, “was something of a pas- 
tiche, albeit a charming one, 
that consisted of a little Ad- 
am, a little Tudor, with wall- 
to-wall carpeting and French 
chimneypieces in odd places. 


Dominating the drawing room are 
18th-century European furnishings. 
The circa 1770 giltwood stools with 
lion’s-paw feet are English. The cir- 
ca 1740 giltwood chandelier, origi- 
nally from the collection of the earls 
of Shaftesbury at St. Giles’s House 
in Dorset, is from Sotheby’s. 
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The dining room, on the 
other hand, was as devoid of 
detail as a cardboard box.” 
Her sumptuous décor took 
decades to evolve, acquiring 
its richness the way a pearl 
acquires its luminosity—na- 
creous layer by layer. “It was 
a rather organic process,” she 
continues. “I never had a 
master plan: Each major pur- 
chase and decision influ- 


enced the next one. As I 
remind eager clients, com- 
plexity in design, as in any 
art, demands patience. If you 


Lert: Ann Getty sits in one of a pair 
of George II japanned chairs, which 
she is reproducing for her recently 
launched line of furnishings, Ann 
Getty House. BELow: In the dining 
room, an 1819 French chandelier 
with a fishbowl, from Sotheby’s, joins 
a Regency table and Louis XV chairs. 


coordinate too much, the ef-4 
fect is stilted. I value the 
depth that time and seren- 
dipity give to a room, and 
what I hate most is to repeat} 
myself. That’s probably whyg 
I admire the eclectic mix 
of comfort and formality inj 
great English houses. Theyf 
never feel quite finished.” 
Integrating her own two} 
great houses was a challenge} 
that Ann Getty, a connois-} 
seur of stony excavations and 
spartan campsites, particu- 


larly relished. The facades, 


“T love the light of San Francisco,” 
says Ann Getty. “You could paint a 
room black, and it would still glow.” 
Opposite: A corner of the dining 
room is outfitted with panels from 

a circa 1720 German chinoiserie 
screen. A Louis XV girandole rests 
ona Boulle cabinet, from Sotheby's. | 
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“There are many routes to serenity, 
and providing intense delight—a feast 
for the eyes—is one of them.” 


Lert: Above the music room fire- 
place is John White Alexander’s 
1898 A Ray of Sunlight (The Cellist). 
The ottoman and patchwork drap- 
eries once belonged to Rudolf Nu- 
reyev; the 19th-century Russian 
carpet was the Duke of Hamilton’s. 
Steinway & Sons grand piano. 


one Georgian, one Palladian, 
were difficult enough to con- 
join, but moving staircases, 
leveling floors, consolidating 
systems, replicating details 
and creating an illusion of 
seamlessness from the disar- 
ray of parts was a daunting 
exercise both in earthmov- 
ing and in diplomacy. Getty 
is not a woman who under- 
stands the word impossible. 
“We transformed our former 
living room into a music 
room,” she says, “and when 
we had a problem with the 


Asove: A collection of Italian paint- 
ings, most by Canaletto, including 
the circa 1740 Entrance to the Grand 
Canal: Looking East, is in the mu- 
sic room. On the Pierre Garnier 
desk are rock-crystal obelisks and 
spheres. The mahogany saloon chair, 
at right, also circa 1740, is English. 


placement of the doors—they 
were spoiling the symmetry 
—and th hitect told me 
there was nothing I could do, 
I hired an engineer who built 
us a disappearing wall. When 
it’s retracted, we have a private 
theater large enough for con- 
certs or receptions, and when 
it’s closed, the space has the 
balance of a classical salon.” 
Her husband observed 
these metamorphoses with a 
dry wit that helped her to 
keep her own sense of pro- 
portion. He once dismissed a 
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DppositeE: The circa 1770 painted 
ind gilded domed canopy bed in 
the master bedroom was designed 
by Thomas Chippendale and be- 
onged to Lord Harewood. Edgar 
Degas’s circa 1882 Femmes Assises 
ur 'Herbe hangs at left; below it is 
his 1882-85 Deux Femmes Causant. 
it right is a 1969 untitled pencil- 
m-paper drawing by Balthus. 


Ricut: Syro-Turkish paneling from 
the 18th century lines a guest room. 
the foot of the mother-of-pearl- 
inlaid bed is an 1890-1900 Tiffany 
Favrile glass Moorish-inspired lamp. 
BeELow: Marble 1940s elephants 
from India punctuate the walkway 
to the indoor pool off the courtyard. 














dealer’s dubious claim for the 
exalted provenance of an old 
table as a “load of Boulle,” 
and he called the miniature 
courtyard garden they ac- 
quired with the second house 
“our polo grounds.” It did, 
however, permit the couple 
to indulge their mutual de- 
sire for an indoor swim- 
ming pool, which Getty gave 
an East Indian flair—“The 
health-spa look is so ster- 
ile”—and to install a trellised 
gazebo that, she says, “is used 
mainly as a playhouse for our 
grandchildren. The photo- 
graphs don’t show you its 
most glamorous feature: their 

plastic slide.” 
Gordon Getty, according 
to his wife, “loves his house, 
continued on page 187 





















































An Outside Influence 


BLURRING THE LINES BETWEEN 
INDOORS AND OUT ON MUSTIQUE 


Architect A. J. Diamond designed a 
Pros (nm nal ROTM CUT eC ern CO 
clients Lukas and Lucia Lundin. 
Throughout, louvered doors, such 
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rchitecture by A. J. Diamond 
Interior Design by A. J. Diamond and John Stefanidis 
Text by Stephen Drucker/Photography by Durston Saylor 











here are no strangers on 

Mustique. Slip in on a yacht, 

or tiptoe into the Cotton 

House, and your presence 

will be noted before the ice in your first 

drink has melted. The doors here are 

never locked; some people don’t even 

have doors. There are fewer than 100 

houses on the island, and even when the 

last acre 1s developed, as it probably 

never will be, the Mustique Company— 

the island’s Parliament, Vatican and 

board of directors—insists that there 
will never be more than 120. 

Building here is best left to someone 

who understands the finer points of life 


The residence sits on a lush promon- 
tory just above the tip of Macaroni 
Beach. ABovE: “It’s really just a col- 
lection of pavilions and verandas,” 
says Diamond. “The overarching 
roofs, aside from the protection 
they offer, control the circulation of 
air and create a welcoming shade.” 


Ricnut: The high verticals of retain- 
ing walls are juxtaposed with the 
low horizontals of the stairways 
that they flank. “There’s a kind of 
sculptural interplay between the 
different planes, and especially be- 
tween the shadows that are being 
st upon them,” says Diamond. 





on a uniquely private island in the 
Caribbean. Mustique is not St. Barts. 
“Mustique is not here for cha-cha-cha. 
In order to have a place that’s unspoiled, 
you have to take a lot of care of it,” says 
architect A. J. Diamond, who has just 
completed a new winter residence for 
Lukas and Lucia Lundin, of Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

Diamond, a principal of A. J. Dia- 
mond, Donald Schmitt and Company, 
of Toronto, built a house for himself on 
Mustique more than a decade ago, an- 
other very subtle piece of architecture 
with nothing to prove. He called it Sim- 
plicity (see Architectural Digest, August 








1994). Simplicity was what the Lundins 
wanted, too, and they found it at the 
house that has been named Alumbrera. 
High on a ridge overlooking Macaroni 
Beach, it’s a series of pavilions and perch- 
es carefully placed on a steep hillside, 
all connected by staircases and retaining 
walls. There’s a pavilion for living and 
another for dining; there’s a bedroom 
pavilion comprising two master suites 
and a pair of children’s bedrooms; and 
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there’s also a kitchen somewhere under- 
neath all the bougainvillea. One stair 
leads down to the infinity-edge pool, 
and another to a crow’s nest fitted with 
a circular banquette. 

All very romantic—for everyone but 
the pragmatist who had to create it. The 
site was so steep as to be virtually un- 
buildable, and trade winds batter it re- 
lentlessly. A lesser architect, bent on 
teaching nature a thing or two, would 


have simply leveled the ridge, dropped a 
chateau or palazzo onto it and told the 
clients to keep the windows closed and 
the air-conditioning on. But Diamond, 
who regards air-conditioning as “a drug 
to counteract the pain” of lazy design, 
doesn’t believe in fighting the environ- 
ment: “The essence of design is making 
virtues out of necessities. How do you 
make the house ride the site? How do 
you defend against the trade winds and 


English decorator John Stefanidis 
designed the freestanding furnish- 
ings, including the living room’s 
small dining table and chairs. “We'd 
gone to school together and had al- 
ways wanted to work together,” says 
Diamond. The antique plantation 
chair was found in Nova Scotia. 





A separate guest suite sits at the 
eastern end of the complex. “I pro- 
vided the largest apertures possi- 
ble, to gain the most benefit from 
the panoramic views,” Diamond 
says. He installed windows spar- 
ingly, placing them only where buf- 
feting trade winds were an issue. 


cool the rooms with the gentler winds? 
And how do you do all of this elegantly?” 
Somehow he did, with a piece of archi- 
tecture that seems as natural to Mus- 
tique as the Empire State Building is to 
Manhattan. From the carport, a long 
staircase—Diamond calls it a causeway 
—descends the ridge. Eventually it de- 
posits you in a courtyard. All around are 
the airy pavilions, not laid out in some 


rigid Cartesian plan but angled this way 
and that. A foundation of local stone 
makes each building look firmly ground- 
ed. Big roofs and deep overhatr 

protect and shade the pavilions. Those 
great roofs, worn as lightly as Audrey 
Hepburn wore a picture hat, are engi- 
neered to Florida hurricane standards, 
with decorative framing designed to 
withstand 120-mile-per-hour winds. 





Between foundation and roof is only 
the barest suggestion of a house. Beauti- 
fully proportioned spaces are open on as 
many sides as the winds comfortably al- 
low; some are open on all four. Louvered 
teak blinds fold up like garage doors and, 
says Diamond, “come down at the touch 
of a finger.” There’s almost no glass— 
only where the wind makes it unavoid- 
able—and high tray ceilings are naturally 
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ventilated so as not to trap heat. That’s 
all the air-conditioning anybody needs. 

For the interiors, Diamond suggested 
using a friend; the friend happened to 
be John Stefanidis. How often does one 
of the most celebrated English decora- 
tors simply fall into your life? The 
Lundins recognized their good fortune. 
Stefanidis brought a Mediterranean fla- 
vor to the project, artfully draping mos- 


Top: “To ground the house in the 
landscape, we used rock excavated 
from the site for the base.” ABOVE: 
A master suite opens onto a court- 
yard featuring an outdoor shower. 
“It’s very important in a vacation 
house that each bedroom have its 
own private outdoor space.” 



































Asove: A circular lookout off the 














living room pavilion “softens the 
extreme edge that marks the rela- 
tionship between the lines of the 
house and the lines of the landscape,” 
says Diamond. He designed the cop- 
per pineapple lanterns; the floor is 
laid with river stones. 


quito netting over vast white beds, in- 
troducing classic furniture (like his 
Malcontenta chairs) and mixing some 
especially wonderful blues and greens. 
Lucia Lundin has the highest regard for 
his sense of scale: “The sofas are so in- 
viting. To get the proportions right in 
rooms of this size is very hard.” 

Alumbrera was four years in the mak- 
ing. “It was like building a yacht,” Dia- 
mond says. “It’s 13 degrees north of the 
equator. The UV light and sea blast de- 
stroy everything. The termites nibble 
on concrete.” The only materials that 
will survive such conditions are, he says, 
high-grade stainless steel, chromed 
brass, high-quality plastics and certain 
tropical woods like teak, ipe, Spanish 
cedar and Honduras greenheart, a wood 
so heavy it doesn’t float. “We not only 
had a talented architect, we had a valu- 
able adviser, from our door latches to 
our car,” Lucia Lundin says. 

Call it Simplicity I. From that first 
walk down the long staircase, the 
Lundins’ trips here are pure bliss: lazy 
days of yoga in the open air, unhurried 
meals with family and friends, and hour 
after hour on the big, juicy banquette at 
the lookout, stargazing. 

But even on Mustique, life cannot al- 
ways be bliss. “I cry,” says Lucia Lundin, 
“every time we leave.” 0 











Diamond doesn’t believe in 
fighting the environment: “The 
essence of design is making 
virtues out of necessities.” 





A MIDWESTERN RESIDENCE PLAYS WITH COLOR AND CLASSICISM 
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Interior Desig n by Thomas Britt, Asip “We gave it a clean, swept look,” Quinlan Hodgson and Peter Napoli- 


: Thomas Britt says of a Georgian- tano, designed for a couple in the 
Text by Michael Ennis style house he and his associates, Midwest. BELow: An antique dhurrie 
Photogra phy by Scott Frances Valentino Samsonadze, Cathleen runner adds color to the stair hall. 
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erpetually on the go, designer 
‘Thomas Britt always travels with 
one essential: a keenly honed 
classical sensibility that he trans- 
ports across multiple time zones—and |, 
cultures—with unfailing aplomb. “Clas- 
sicism can be adapted to anything,” ob- 
serves New York-based Britt, whose 
clientele stretches from East Asia to the | 
West Coast. “It can range from the ex- | 





Asove: The living room’s seating 
arrangement “floats in a scheme of 
white, ivory and taupe,” says Britt, 
“with the patterned rug offsetting 
the neutral palette.” A Joe Andoe 
horse painting is at rear. Brunschwig 
& Fils fabric on sofas and ottoman. 
Ricut: The front facade. 





























tremely informal—a Napa Valley house 
or a vacation house in Colorado—to a sea- 
side palace or a Fifth Avenue apartment or 
an elegant urban house in the Midwest. 
You adapt the same principles of scale.” 

Of course, it’s one thing to under- 
stand principles of scale and quite an- 
other to scrupulously adhere to them in 
a postmodern age where what passes 
for classicism is often little more than 
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a one-size-fits-all ornamental veneer. 
Britt, by contrast, unerringly turns out 
interiors that are classical to the bones, 
as deftly balanced and cleanly composed 
as a Palladian villa or a Poussin land- 
scape, no matter how wide-ranging the 
clients’ interests and how challenging 
the scale. Case in point: the expansive 
new Georgian-style house that Britt re- 
cently completed in a midwestern suburb. 






“The clients are young, and they want- 
ed a very fresh look, very spacious, with 
only a few antiques dropped here and 
there,” explains Britt. “They also want- 
ed to incorporate the husband’s collec- 
tion of western art.” In lesser hands that 
might have been an excuse for an inco- 
herent, merely “eclectic” mismatch, 
but Britt and his design team—senior 
associate Valentino Samsonadze and as- 
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Top: The hall between the library, 
left, and the dining room “has dra- 
ma and style,” says Britt. ABovE: “A 
lighthearted atmosphere enhances 
the western art,” Britt says of the li- 
brary, where a Dan Mieduch painting 
hangs above the sofa. Brunschwig & 
Fils sofa, chair and ottoman fabric 


sociates Cathleen Quinlan Hodgson and 
Peter Napolitano—skillfully knitted to- 
gether the disparate elements without 
abandoning their classical ideals. 

The interior architecture opens on a 
bravura note, with what Britt describes 
as “a sensational staircase, something out 
of a 1940s Hollywood movie.” The large 
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stair hall gives a preview of his design 
synthesis: an 18th-century English eques- 
trian painting, a Regency lacquered cab- 
inet and a blue-and-yellow dhurrie rug 
with pale terra-cotta accents—all care- 
fully selected to hold their own against 
the ambitious scale of the architecture. 
In the adjacent living room, combed- 
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The dining room is “cheerful 
5 


plaster walls and subtly textured drap- 
eries in a play of white, taupe and ivory 
provide a stage for the drama of chairs 
and pillows in robust blue stripes and 
plaids. “There’s nothing against the 
walls,” Britt says of the living room 
arrangement. “The entire seating area 
seems to float.” 





The dining room, on the opposite side 
of the stair hall, is the most formal- 
ly Georgian-style setting in the house but 
nevertheless preserves an essentially re- 
laxed ambience. Britt supplemented the 
couple’s collection of Chinese porce- 
lain and 18th-century English furnish- 
ings with mahogany consoles at either 


and relaxed, with formal under- 
tones,” says Britt, who painted the 
walls “a wonderful citron yellow.” 
The table and the chairs, covered 
in a Clarence House fabric, the 
torchéres and the console at right 
are all 18th-century English. 


























Britt composes almost 
symphonically from 
room to room, varying 
the clients’ preferred 
blue-and-white palette. 


Ricut: “This intimate room works 
in conjunction with the master bed- 
room,” Britt (below) says of the 
study. A portrait by Maher Marcos 
is over the fireplace. The bronze, 
left, is by John Hampton. Schumach- 
er chair and ottoman chenille. Wa- 
verly valance and drapery fabric. 





end of the room. Hanging above each 
console is a Britt-designed mirror, a 
pairing that provides a dramatic cross- 
reflection. Broadly striped blue-and- 
white upholstery and drapery fabrics 
echo the living room motif, but Britt 
chose a luminous citron yellow for the 
walls, noting that it “gives the room a 
beautiful glow.” 

Britt composes almost symphonically 
from room to room, repeating sequences 
of paired furnishings or varying the 
clients’ preferred blue-and-white palette 
—from the strong contrasts of deep 
blue in the living room to a celestial blue 
in the master bedroom. Variations on 
red recur in a carefully measured cadence: 
‘Terra-cotta tones in the dhurrie rugs in 
the living room and the stair hall are 
picked up again in the red robes of the 
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Chinese ancestor paintings in the large 
hall that links the stair hall, the dining 
room and the library; the red movement 
crescendos in an engagingly intimate 
breakfast room. “We painted it a rich 
Pompeian red that could also be a Native 
American or Chinese red,” Britt notes. 
While the tricky fusion of Far East, Old 
West and Old World is hinted at through- 
out the house, the crossing of cultures 
reaches a remarkable culmination in the 
library. Pickled-pine pilasters and pan- 
eling are classical, yet rustic enough for a 
collection of western landscapes and 
equestrian bronzes; the red, white and 
blue geometries of the carpet and the 
upholstery fabric harmonize with bold- 
ly patterned Native American artifacts. 
Gothic Revival Windsor chairs and a pair 
of Chinese tables add to the exotic flavor. 


The library serves as the exclamation | 


point—what Hodgson calls the “Britt 
kick”—to a design that extols a bona fide 


classicism while underscoring the own- 


ers’ own tastes. But to Thomas Britt’s | 


well-traveled eye, it all gets back to the 
fundamentals: balance, composition and, 
above all, scale. “The house is large- 
scale classical architecture, and we did 
the furnishings on a large scale,” Britt 
summarizes matter-of-factly, “making it 
feel very relaxed and easy and inviting.” 0] 


Opposite: “We wanted to create 

a serene but perky master bed- 
room, in shades of blue and white,” 
says Britt. Three Onik Sahakian 
artworks are near the bed. The 
striped bedcovering, headboard 
and banquette fabric is from Man- 
uel Canovas. Stark carpet. 
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PRODUCER DAVID PUTT NAM’S REFUGE IN THE IRISH COUNTRYSIDE 


Architecture by Gumuchdjian/Landscape Design by Verney Naylor 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Giancarlo Gardin 


e bought the view,” ex- 

plains David Puttnam, 

“a wonderful view of the 

River Ilen curving its 
way through these West of Ireland hills 
in a way that strikes an instinctive re- 
sponse in us all. 

“Film directors use exactly that path 
through a landscape whenever they want 
to move an army across the screen— 
close-up detail shots, bottom right, roops 
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march down an S-curved road, then dis- 
appear into the distance, top left. Spar- 
tacus, Napoleon—they’ve all tromped 
off in that direction,” he continues. “It’s 
a device to emphasize scale and depth; it 
works on film, and it works in a landscape. 

“We bought the house, we bought 
the 13 acres, but, most particularly, we 
bought the view.” 

This is a film man talking. Puttnam 
produced Chariots of Fire and The Killing 





Fields, among others, and he was head of ) 


Columbia Pictures in Hollywood. 


As with his films, so with the view. © 


Stick to the plot. That master view de- 
cided all, and Puttnam and his wife, Patsy, 


a clothing designer, took great care not 
to intrude on the soft Irish landscape of | 
their new property. The couple brought 
in garden designer Verney Naylor, who 
planted the meadows along the river with 
a seaside mixture of native wildflowers, 





Azove: Film producer David Putt- 
nam and his wife, Patsy, put in na- 
tive wildflowers and plantings on 
their 13-acre retreat on Ireland’s 
River Ilen. “This garden represents 
the only time in my life I’ve had final 
cut,” he says. Architect Philip Gu- 
muchdjian designed the boathouse. 


Far Ler AND Lert: Landscape de- 
signer Verney Naylor, who worked 
with the Puttnams for nearly 10 years 
developing the grounds, selected 
vegetables and non-native plants, 
such as mallows and boxwoods, for 
a walled garden. A gravel path en- 
circles a 19th-century fountain. 





ABOVE: “I designed louvers on the 
sides to suggest enclosure, but they 
still let light through and frame the 
view,” says Gumuchdjian, who was 
inspired by traditional barns for 
the shape of the boathouse. “For a 
small symmetrical building, it has 

a lot of different moods,” he adds. 


Ricut: Alliums were planted to at- 
tract butterflies. Far RIGHT: Old 
railway ties connect the main house 
and the boathouse. “When that path 
was first laid, it looked like a scar 
across the field,” says David Putt- 
nam. “Now the wildflowers have 
seeded, and it blends in beautifully.” 











pwhich are happy to be knocked around 
by gales and drenched with salt spray. 
Vegetables and non-native plants shel- 
}ter in a new walled garden, which also 
}separates their strong colors from the 
}surrounding green fields. 
| They planted woodlands with 2,000 
| native trees, looked after the birds with 
j ivy for nesting, gave the butterflies nec- 
tar plants and a patch of nettles. “Di- 
sheveled but not neglected” was the aim. 

While tending to the grounds, the 
couple decided a landscape as good as 
this deserved a very good building. They 
chose architect Philip Gumuchdjian to 
design a boathouse. 

The site was selected with great care. 
It can’t be seen from the main house 
but is revealed slowly as you walk down 
a path, a secluded place out on the 
shore, ensconced in the solitude that 
river life can bring. 











Gumuchdjian’s intent was to design a 
volume that would catch the light off the 
river. Glass was essential, but too much 
glass would be at odds with a sense of 
shelter. His solution was to adopt the pro- 
tective sloped roof of local construction. 

“T wanted a building that felt inno- 
cent,” he says, “like a child’s diagram of 
a house. Seen from the path, the shape 
is reassuringly familiar. Traditionalists 
have the feeling of ‘house’ before they 
enter, so they’re receptive to the glass 
and stainless steel.” 

He envisioned the strength and 
warmth of a barn, “plus the discipline of 
Miesian detail,” he says. “Louvers on 
the side walls suggest enclosure and re- 
mind you of cowsheds, with strips of 
light seen through boarding, but there 
is also modern precision, where the roof 
floats above the glass walls or matte 
stainless steel meets glass.” 


ABOVE: Patsy Puttnam chose the 
room’s furnishings in her “spare 
but not minimalist” style. “She was 
the first to realize that there would 
be something indecent about clut- 
tering up such a space,” says David 
Puttnam. “She knew how to ‘de- 
office’ it and keep it meticulous.” 


They call it a boathouse, but in fact it’s 
a house for people. The plan was to use it 
as an office and a home theater. A lot of 
high-tech wiring was built in but has nev- 
er been used. It never seemed appropriate. 

Patsy Puttnam was the first to realize it. 
The boathouse has “what can only be 
called a spiritual quality,” she says. “The 
proportions of a good building bring 
their own spatial equation, something 
indefinably right, something golden. 

“Then too, there is all the poetry that 
is this part of Ireland—the song of the 



































ABOVE: Plantation chairs offer a 
spot to sit down and take in oe ex- 
pansive river views. Glz 

the side slide open for access to hie 
deck. “The boathouse is very much 
removed from the main house,” 
says Gumuchdjian. “It’s like going 
to a summer house for the day.” 


RiGut: A kitchenette, cupboards for 
a computer and media equipment, 
the bath and rows of bookshelves 
are all part of the multifunctional 
central unit, which was prefabricated 
in England and assembled on-site. 
A removable ladder is positioned 
against one wall. 


curlews at dawn, the sounds of the water ) \jo} 
lapping, the tide swishing in and out. We')\\; 
just couldn’t put a fax machined in there.” local 
ras right. Change of plan. Gu-)); stop 
an designed an addition to the: Bon 
main house for the home theater, and | D 
Patsy Puttnam planned a comfortable}, 
interior that makes the boathouse a| 
place to read, to snooze, to think. | 
It’s a retreat; they call it the think j In 
tank. Having chosen to exit the world of | h 
films, Lord Puttnam now devotes him- A. 
self to thinking about education, com- Bs a 
munications, ane the values he believes | 
make for a better society. He speaks up | 
for these in the House of Lords and in 
speeches all over the world. 
“Think tank” is also a pun, just in case | 
neighbors should think a glass house | 
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| wanted a building that felt innocent,” says 


| looks like a goldfish bowl. They don’t. 
» When it was finished, a boat from the 
_ local rowing club came past. The crew 
stopped for a long look, then broke into 
spontaneous applause. 

Puttnam knew then the garden and 
boathouse were a success. “This is their 
landscape,” he says. “It was not for us to 
impose anything foreign upon it. The 
Irish understand the idea of communi- 
ty, so important to us all. The more we 
acknowledge globalization, the greater 
our instinct to put down roots. 

“We have both put down roots here. 
Ireland is where we will end up. This is 
where I will write. This is the third act 
of our lives. 

“I begin to think about longevity,” he 
reflects. “To appreciate the shapes of 





trees in winter, to understand that a gar- 
dener must prepare ahead. The garden 
itself is a metaphor for the reality that 
plants and people must be nurtured if 
they are to grow. 

“One evening last summer Patsy 
looked up, caught her breath and said, 
‘My God, you’ve created something 
beautiful.’ It was an exhalation, a sudden 
and complete recognition of what this 
garden is. That meant a lot to me. I have 
always admired the interiors she does 
for our houses and the clothes she de- 
signs, using rare and antique fabrics to 
create a jacket or coat so beautiful that 
her clients at Vita Studio feel better 
about themselves and their lives.” 

The Puttnams share a sensibility and 
wider hopes for a world that could be 


Gumuchdjian created a shallow 
pond off the boathouse by building 
walls of local stones into the river. 
The water “kicks light up into the 
interior,” he says. A bamboo gate 
was added and rocks were placed at 
the water’s edge to acknowledge the 
structure’s Japanese sensibilities. 


better—and more beautiful. He often 
thinks of the oath that all citizens of an- 
cient Athens were required to swear, “a 
vow that they would leave their city not 
less but greater, better and more beauti- 
ful than it was left to them,” he says. 
“Greater and better—those are the 
usual promises. More beautiful—that’s 
rarely heard. It applies to cities, land- 
scapes, the world—and it applies to 


this garden.” 0 
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SOLID in Colorado 


A MOUNTAIN RANCH HOUSE TAKES ITS CUES FROM NATURE 


Architecture by John Knudson, aia/Interior Design by Mimi London and Mark D. Boone 
Text by Peter Haldeman/Photography by David O. Marlow 











othing less than the soul a Asove: “It wasn’t designed to im- 
of America” is how James press the neighbors, since they have: 


; : t the four-legged variety,” 
A. Michener described one none, excep y; 

ichen cI described one Mimi London says of a couple’s stone 
conumnunity in northern Col- 


house on a 15,000-acre Colorado 
orado—a part of the country graced ranch, built by architect John Knud- 
with national forests and vast wilderness son, whose interiors she and part- 

5 ) ner Mark Boone (left) created. 

areas. The author’s assessment would 
surely strike a chord with a couple who 
once made many happy pilgrimages 
from their residence outside Denver to 
camp and fish there. One day several 
years ago a realtor friend in the area 
showed them a property called, perh: aps 
irresistibly, Bear Mountain Ranch. It 
was a working cattle ranch and com- 
prised more acreage than they thought 
they could afford, but the land was mag- 
nificent and—well, you know the rest. 


“The owners didn’t want antiques, 
so we concentrated on comfortable 
furniture and touchable Indian ar- 
tifacts,” says London. Opposire: 
The Isamu Noguchi lantern hang- | 
ing in the hall leading to the living 
room “is like a harvest moon,” she 
says. Mimi London floor lamp. 
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signed the living room with —_ of walnut low tables sf 
‘the battered stone in rock crystals near the fireplace. 
says London, who grouped — Clarence House wicker chair fab- 
SRST MO HOE Un meg ric. Elizabeth Eakins rug. 















































Lert: “The dining area is essential- 
ly part of the living room, so Mark 
and I used the same wicker chairs 
around the table,” says the design- 
er. An alabaster light fixture hangs 
above. The bronze sculpture of an 
eagle, left, is near a 17th-century 
rawhide trunk, from Therien. 


“When we acquired the place, therey 
were no structures apart from an old seec} 
barn that was used as a hunting cabin) 
recalls the husband. “It had an outhouse 
and some running water piped in from af” 
spring. Great if you like that sort of thing.” 
The new owners, who do like that sort of f¥ 
thing, spent two summers in the cabin" 
“When we were first riding horses around | ms 
to check the fences,” says the wife, “we} > 
took a shortcut across the mountain and Je 
came across a ledge where there wereyy 
about 200 cow elk with their babies. It was 
a gorgeous view, and we decided then 
and there that that was where we’d build.”; 

First they enlisted John Knudson, the 
architect responsible for their Denver§ 
house, to build a guesthouse and ranch} 
hands’ quarters on the property. As far as 
the main residence was concerned, the 
owners were interested in an open floor! 
plan and plenty of windows and porch-§ 
es to take advantage of the spectacular 
views, but they also needed something 
solid enough to withstand the elements.{ 
“The mountain is right on the Conti- 
nental Divide, so we have a great deal of 
winter,” says the wife. “We knew we| 
couldn’t have just any little farmhouse.” 
What they came up with is less farm- 
house than bear’s lair—a handsome 
stronghold distinguished by its liberal 
use of safe-in-the-storm battered stone. | 

The stone composes the foundation 
and a pair of buttresses outside; inside,’ 
slabs as wide as nine feet across hold 
sway over the living and dining areas. 
The couple interviewed masons and vis- 
ited quarries all over the state to hand- 
pick a rock that harmonized with the 
warm gold and red hues of Bear Moun- 
tain. While they shopped for rock, they 
gave some thought to who might help | 













“The living spaces all flow together, 
with the ceiling heights being the 
major differentiation,” notes Lon- 
don. Lert: In the kitchen, Boone 
“adapted Orkney Island chairs to a 
barstool format,” she says. Therma- 
dor range. Opposite: Boone de- 
signed the spruce desk in the study. 
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Ow: In one corner of the mas- 
er bedroom, a tramp art-style 
nirror and a pair of mica sconces, 

oth from Rituals, hang above 
ne Mimi London chest of drawers, 
hich is topped with an antique 
hible box, Indian trade beads, buf- 
ilo horns and a ram’s-head bronze. 




















them feather their unfussy nest. “We’re 
ot the kind of people who like frilly 
things,” says the husband. “It just seemed 
like what we had seen of Mimi’s work 
would be perfect.” 
That would be Los Angeles-based in- 
terior designer Mimi London, of London 
Boone, who is as earthy as she is elegant. 
‘They called me at my own ranch in 
Montana,” she reports. “I’d just gotten 
‘back from packing into the wilderness. 
hey mentioned something about drap- 
eries, and I said, ‘What about the kind 
of mosquito netting that they have in 
ents?’” The couple never got around 


Opposite: “A client of ours de- 
cided to reduce the size of his 
cherry orchard, so I, of course, 
salvaged the trees. The chairs and 
he bed are the result,” London 
says of the master bedroom. The 
armchair chenille is from Mimi 
London. Stark sisal carpet. 


















“We're not the kind of people who 
like frilly things. It just seemed like 
Mimi's work would be perfect.” 





to installing mosquito-net draperies, 
but their first impression of the design- 
er was a favorable one. “We told her 
we wanted a house where people could 
put their muddy boots on the table,” 
recounts the wife. “‘Not that anyone 
would,’ I said. Mimi said, “Uhey’d better 
put their boots on my table.’” 

With her partner, Mark Boone, Lon- 
don began putting together the living area 
while it only existed on paper. She took 
her cue from the stones, which were 
placed so that they would appear to 
tumble out from the fireplace. “We end- 
ed up landscaping the living area,” says 
London. “It needed to be quite abstract, 
with the furniture spilling out from the 
stone.” Covered in suede and mohair, 
the sofas are clustered around the hearth 
like a pile of very comfortable boulders. 

The living area flows effortlessly into 
the dining area, kitchen and hearth room, 
and London and Boone strove for consis- 
tency throughout. Navajo rugs decorate 





Betow: The screen porch “is where 
the owners and their guests like 

to eat outdoors in the summer,” 
says London. “The space has a fire 
pit to gather around at night, so 

we provided sheepskins to throw 
on the chairs in case there’s a chilly 
breeze.” The rug is Navajo. 





the floors, and Indian artifacts ornament 
the custom pieces. Everywhere, leather 
hides and sheepskins contribute to what 
London calls “a drop-your-shoulders 
kind of feeling.” 

The second floor comprises the mas- 
ter suite, where a bed of rustic cherry- 
wood looks like it’s ready to sprout leaves. 
A willow Blackfoot backrest crowns the 
bed, and a beaded Assiniboin dance har- 
ness hooks casually over an armchair. 

Bear Mountain’s severe weather slowed 
construction on the house, but the own- 
ers are enjoying their second year in it. 
They spend all but the harshest winter 
months on the ranch, entertaining friends 
and their two grown sons when they’re 
not busy raising domestic elk and re- 
storing overgrazed riparian areas. The 
couple haven’t been camping lately, but 
they hope to soon. “We have pack saddles 
for the horses and all the gear,” says the 
husband. “We decided next summer we’re 
going to take a pack trip with Mimi.” 0 
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A VIVID PALETTE IN TRIBECA FOR THE SOPRANOS’ 


MICHAEL IMPERIOLI AND HIS WIFE, VICTORIA 


Interior Design by Victoria Imperioli of SVE New York/Text by Judith Thurman 
Photography by Franklin and Esther Schmidt 


n his professional life, 

Michael Imperioli is a 

master of brooding and 

menace who projects the 
wounded machismo of a dark 
James Dean. He is probably 
best known as Christopher 
Moltisanti, the nephew of 
‘Tony Soprano on the award- 
winning HBO series, for 
which he has written several 
episodes, and his work gives 
depth to an edgy delinquent 
who has lately been struggling 
with a heroin addiction. He 
has also appeared in some 30 
films, many of them gritty. 
One should always be wary, 
however, of confusing an ac- 
tor with his persona. It takes 
discipline to portray inner 
chaos and refinement to un- 
derstand brutality. A story told 
about Sir Laurence Olivier 
nicely sums up that paradox. 
When a costar asked him 
how he made the Nazi killer 
he played in Marathon Man 
so convincing, he supposedly 
replied, “I pretend.” 

Four years ago Imperioli 
and his Russian-born wife, 
Victoria, moved with their 
children, Isabella and Vadim, 
from what he describes as 
“a midtown triplex with seri- 
ous design flaws” to a 19th- 
century factory building in 
Tribeca. It was raw space in 
the way that the hardy pio- 
neers of downtown real es- 
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Actor Michael Imperioli and his 
wife, Victoria (above left), live in a 
Second Empire building in Tribeca 
that Victoria Imperioli and her 
design firm, SVE New York, com- 
pletely renovated. Lerr: A Neo- 
classical-style table in the living 
room holds a marble bust of a child. 
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AsovE: The dining room is the site 
of regular gatherings of friends, for 
which Michael Imperioli prepares 
dishes such as rabbit stew and cas- 
soulet. The carved mirror is Ro- 
coco Revival. The large painting is 
late-17th- or early-18th-century 
Greek. The chairs are Empire style. 


tate once used that expres- 
sion: not a developer’s white 
shell with a DSL connection 
and risers ready for the in- 


stallation of a spa, but as 
daunting a wreck as the char- 
acter of Chris, each dark 
floor a narrow bowling alley 
with warped lintels and 
grime-covered beams. The 
rear windows opened to a 


there are no divas at Casa 
Imperioli: It’s the home of a 
hardworking couple who dis- 
like celebrity trappings and 
who own a popular bohemi- 
an bar in Chelsea. Michael is 
a passionate chef who col- 
lects books on gastronomy 
and frequently cooks gour- 
met dinners for friends, and 
he works on his screenplays 
in a study whose mahoga- 
ny shel are filled with se- 
rious fiction. Victoria, who 
last year opened her own 
design firm, SVE New York, 
with her business partner, 
Sonya Chang, studied philos- 


brick wall, and no one but 
a * ee ; RIGHT: Separated by slender col- 
Victoria Imperioli perceived i ee : 
umns, the library and music room 


the property’s potential for f dings crafted by Vic- 
redemption as a town house li’s father, Ryczard 
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Brow: “I can close the door and 

shut in the mood,” Michael Impe- 
rioli says of the study, which fea- 
| tures a Renaissance Revival writing 
table and an Empire-style sofa. He 
has written several episodes of The 
Sopranos and has completed the 
screenplay of Mario Puzo’s Omerta. 
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ophy and German in Munich 
before taking up art history at 
Parsons and The New School. 
She gives the impression that 
nothing would intimidate her. 
“T love getting dirty,” she says 
with a smile. Her husband 
agrees: “I think she’s happi- 
est doing demo—and I mean 
slinging the hammer.” Impe- 
rioli himself is familiar with 
dirty business. (As Chris likes 
to say of the Sopranos, “Gar- 


bage is our bread and but- 
ter.”) So there was no ques- 
tion for either of them of 
wimping out and moving toa 
hotel while their future home 
was gutted. They camped on 
the top floor. 

The couple’s baby Vadim 
was already toddling and the 
job wasn’t quite finished on 
the morning of September 
11, 2001, when the World 
‘Trade Center collapsed just 


a few blocks away, trapping’ 
the family at home in the] 


dust cloud. Their neighbor- 
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And 


hood has since recovered Hyit 


much of its vibrance, but the 
blankness of the sky where 
the two great towers once cast 


their shadows is a constant re- | 
minder of all that was erased 


that day. 
Michael Imperioli may un- 
derstand murderous violence 


more intimately than most | 
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civilians, but, he says, “I nev- 
er bring the acting home.” 
And home is about as far— 


® spiritually and aesthetically 


'—from Sopranoland as one 


can travel while residing a 
convenient limo or subway 


ride from the flatlands of 
| New Jersey where the action 


takes place and the sound- 


| stage in Queens where the 


interiors are filmed. “I’m very 


sensitive to the ethics of de- 





sign,” Victoria Imperioli notes 
in her throaty Russian mezzo. 
“The work is about gener- 
osity, about creating harmo- 
ny and pleasure, not about 
expressing a designer’s per- 
sonality at the expense of a 
family’s comfort. ’'m not hung 
up on the price of things 
or their provenance. I’m an 
obsessive reupholsterer, and 
I love recycling furniture or 
light fixtures I find at flea 











There are no divas at Casa Imperioll: 
It’s the home of a hardworking couple 
who dislike celebrity trappings. 


markets. ‘This renovation took 
so long in part because I 
work intuitively and physi- 
cally, not rationally, building 
up layers of feeling and lis- 
tening to the architecture.” 
The Imperiolis’ landmark 
building was erected when 
Tribeca was Manhattan’s 
commercial hub—the city’s 
produce, shipping and tex- 
tile center. “The Second Em- 
pire period has a certain mas- 
culinity,” Victoria Imperioli 
continues, “and I tried to in- 
corporate that into the de- 
sign. Our floors don’t have 


LEFT AND ABOvE: The master bed- 
room contains a mix of pieces, 
from a Louis XV-style cabinet to 

a Rococo Revival chaise. “As op- 
posed to simply reproducing Sec- 
ond Empire interiors, I strove to 
re-create the color and mood of the 
style,” says Victoria Imperioli. 


the openness of the indus- 
trial lofts that were built 
uptown a little later. But 
you can really condense the 
mood in a smaller space, and 
I wanted to give the interiors 
a classical patina appropriate 
to the facade, with a rich 
overlay of textures and a Sec- 
ond Empire palette. Green 
organizes your thoughts, red 
entices you, yellow is an anti- 
dote for dead space, blue is 
for dreaming, and if you 
meditate on it, even empti- 
ness has a color.” 
The house has the aura of 
a very small and plush fam- 
ily palazzo, perhaps in some 
ancient Sicilian hill town, an 
impression heightened by 
Victoria Imperioli’s antipa- 
thy to “naked walls” and her 
collection of 17th- to 19th- 
century European art. The 
continued on page 188 












































BARBARA RILEY LEVIN AND 
GERALD M. LEVIN’S FLORIDA HAVEN 


Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Durston Saylor 
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e’re not Flor- 

ida people 

in the classic 

sense,” insists 
Barbara Riley Levin. “What 
I mean is we would never 
have bought in Palm Beach 
or Miami.” But when, to sur- 
prise her on a recent birthday, 
her husband, Gerald M. Levin, 
former CEO of AOL Time 
Warner, spirited her off to 
Key West, she fell head over 
sandaled heels in love with its 
incorrigible picturesqueness. 





“Key West is an offbeat, 
oddball kind of place,” she 
says. “You could see what 
attracted people like Hem- 
ingway and Tennessee Wil- 
liams—in fact, Jerry wants to 
write; he’s starting his novel. 
It’s a very laid-back style of 
living, which really appeals to 
us at this point in our lives. 
Everybody dresses like kids; 
it doesn’t matter what you’re 
wearing, or not wearing, when 
you go out of the house. 
You feel like you’re away from 


the rest of the world for the 
moment.” Precisely the feel- 
ing Key West has induced 
in generations of drifters and 
dropouts—indeed in every- 
one from pirates to presi- 
dents—and what doubtless 
inspired a poet of note to de- 
scribe the island as “umbili- 
cally extravagant.” 

The Levins had sn od 
up a house in historic, nostal- 
gic Old Town, which is a 
treasure trove of the “conch” 
architecture whose strong co- 


OpposiITE ABOVE AND OPPOSITE: 
“This is a livable, easy, happy place,” 
Barbara Riley Levin says of the 
1899 “conch” house located in the 
historic district of Key West, Flor- 
ida, that she designed as a retreat 
for her and her husband, Gerald M. 
Levin. “I gave it my personal touch.” 


ABove: The mahogany stair treads, 
banister and floor contrast with 
the entrance hall’s pale walls. The 
cranberry cut-glass transom over 
the front door attests to the resi- 
dence’s 19th-century pedigree. At 
left hangs a hand-colored litho- 
graph of a toucan by John Gould. 
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Lert: A pair of plantation chairs are 
arranged by a circa 1890 cupping ta- 
ble with a ram’s-head backboard in 
the ceiling fan-cooled living room. 
Sofa and chair fabrics, and raffia on 
the Trinidadian chairs in the din- 
ing area, far right, from Carleton 
Varney. Stark sea-grass rug. 


lonial West Indian emanations 
give Key West its distin- 
guishing look. Their white- 
painted wood abode, built 
in 1899 by one William Cash, 
who’d made his fortune in 
shipping, boasts a cranber- 
ry cut-glass transom over 
the front door, elegant dark 
green shutters, a three-sided 
veranda with light blue ceil- 
ings, and multiple sets of 
French doors. Behind a white 
picket fence the house sits on 
what is for Key West, where 
houses are all jumbled up 
next to one another, a very 
considerable property—one, 
at least, able to have grace- 
fully accommodated previ- 
ous owners’ additions of a 
two-bedroom bungalow, a 
cabana and a pool, “which is 
something Jerry and I had 
never had before.” 

Levin’s attitude was very 
laissez-aller when it came to 


Brow: Levin grouped her collec- 
tion of 1940s and ’50s iron frogs, 
turtles and crocodiles, a majolica 
parrot on a swing, from Newel Art 
Galleries, and a tramp art lamp 

on a 19th-century trunk in a hall. 
Cuban American artist Mario 
Sanchez created the street scene. 


doing up the house. “I didn’t 
feel inhibited by any set of 
rules,” explains this former 
professional decorator. Her 
aim, she says, was simple: to 
create a happy house. The 
palette is essentially lemons 
and limes, veering off in- 
to pale peach in the first- 
floor master bedroom and 
then in the cathedral-ceil- 
inged kitchen intensifying 
into cobalt blue. The fabrics 
are mostly cottons woven 
with tropical or plantation 
patterns. And the furnish- 
ings—well, when Barbara 
Levin says, “They’re all over 
the map,” she isn’t just be- 
ing figurative. “I like to trav- 
el, and every place I go I 
look for unique and unusual 
things; and as individual as 
they are, I try to make them 
all work well together.” The 
antique low table in the liv- 
ing room is French; the sea- 
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shell-veneered sideboard in 
the entrance hall is Italian, 
as are the metal chairs with 
leopard-print seats in the 
cabana and the wicker set- 
tee and armchair on the ve- 
randa; a runner is [urkish, 
a metal chandelier Moroc- 
can, the raffia-covered din- 
ing chairs ‘Trinidadian, the 
four-poster in the master bed- 
room Caribbean, the carved 
bed in the upstairs bedroom 
Portuguese, and the ma- 
hogany bed in one of the 
bungalow bedrooms Anglo- 
Indian: a veritable United 
Nations of goods. 

Whimsy is a note struck 
gaily again and again here. 
Up the staircase to the sec- 
ond bedroom step six indi- 
vidual oversize shoes cro- 
cheted by a local artist; in the 
dining area three dancing 
frogs form a web of ceramic 
vases under a three-seahorse- 
ornamented chandelier; in 
the living room of the bun- 
galow a 1940s round hooked 
rug mimics the swirling sea 
floor; in the cabana an old tin 
crab dangles from one of the 
cathedral-ceiling beams over 
a ’50s Fried Clams sign from 
Maine, while across the room 
a pair of ’40s painted metal 
table lamps in the form of 
pineapples hold sway; and lo 
and behold, a six-foot-long 
alligator loiters by the pool, 
“with a bunch of bananas 
from one of my very own 
trees” between its gaping 
cast-iron jaws. 

“T put in eight banana trees 
—six different varieties,” Le- 
vin enthuses. “And two pa- 
payas, and a grapefruit tree, 
and a key lime, and a star 
fruit tree, and a mango, and 
an orange tree; only the palms 


The master bedroom opens by way 
of French doors onto the stone pa- 
tio and the pool beyond. A chest 
covered with locally found shells 
stands at the foot of the circa 1845 
carved four-poster, which comes 
from St. Thomas. Carleton Var- 
ney quilted bed and chair fabrics. 
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Lert: Lush plantings envelop the 
Boston-brick-paved courtyard ad- 
joining the guest bungalow. Levin 
collaborated with Stefan Rosen- 
streich on the landscape design. BE- 
Low: A 19th-century Anglo-Indian 


mahogany bed centers the bedroom. 


Wicker armchair from Newel. 











“One of the things I love most about 
Key West is that it has so many won- 
derful restaurants, galleries, shops, 


museums and artistic events,” says 
Barbara Riley Levin (left). 
















: oe 
were here when we boughtiaam 
the house.” There are mo-#% 
ments when everything in 
her garden is fruiting and 
flowering, most spectacular-| 
ly specimens from her ex-9 
traordinary orchid collection, 
which she propped against}j\\ 
the trunks of the palm trees} 
—“They grab on, and then 
there they are, for life; they 
root right to the tree.” 

Birds abound in this house | 
—some of great rarity, yeti 
none endangered, since they} 
are all on paper. Many are no 
less than hand-colored aqua-§ 
tint engravings by the art- 
ist whose name is synony- 
mous with ornithology: John 
James Audubon. In the Le- 
vins’ kitchen can be spotted his 
radiant American White Peli- 
can, one of only three night 
scenes in his monumental 
435-plate Birds of America 
(Audubon himself spent some 
time in Key West in 1832, ie 
identifying and depicting no- RR 
table species of native bird, 
and the house where he so- 
journed is now a museum in 
his honor, and just a few jam 
blocks from the Levins). iM 
Elsewhere on the premises 
are his Brown Pelican and his 
preening Louisiana Heron (a 
bird he referred to as the ie 
“Lady of the Waters”) as well [5 
as hand-colored engravings 
of richly assorted parrots by § 
the late-18th-century French § 
natural-history artist Jacques |. 
Barraband and hand-colored ¥@ 
lithographs of lavishly hued } 

continued on page 189 









Opposite: “The flowering poinci- 
ana tree serves as a canopy for the 
cabana,” she points out. “We put 
in more trees, such as mango, star 
fruit, papaya and key lime; orchids 
grow on many of their trunks.” The 
stone table, surrounded by woven- 
hyacinth chairs, invites casual dining. 
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Text and Photography by Tim Beddow 


EVOKING THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF THE EAST AFRICAN ADVENTURE 











t’s no easy task these days to ex- 

perience an authentic African sa- 

fari—one with the privacy, splen- 

dor and elegance of former times. 
Too often, lodges are soulless places 
where the safari consists of game drives 
in overcrowded minibuses. One very 
special place, however, aims to give its 
visitors a unique encounter with Africa. 
Cottars 1920s Safari Camp, located on a 
200,000-acre private concession at the 
edge of Kenya’s Masai Mara Reserve, 
harmoniously fuses the elements that 
make for a stylish, comfortable, one-of- 
a-kind safari adventure. 

The Cottar clan has lived in Kenya 
—after migrating from Oklahoma—for 
the better part of 100 years and has been 
in the safari business since 1919. Charles 
Cottar founded his company there dur- 
ing the golden age of safari, when the likes 
of Denys Finch Hatton and Bror Blix- 
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A brief history of the Cottar legacy in Africa appeared in Architectural Digest's 
sister publication Condé Nast Traveler in November 2002. 


ABOVE: Cottars 1920s Safari Camp, 
established and run by Calvin 

and Louise Cottar, is located on a 
200,000-acre concession at the 
edge of the Masai Mara Reserve in 
Kenya. Ricut: The main mess tent 
—one of seven tents the couple de- 
signed in the ’20s style—took six 
months to build. The camp can be 
dismantled in 48 hours. 








en organized grand safaris for wealthy 
Americans and royal parties from Britain. 

The Cottars since have been infused 
with a love and respect for Africa and its 
wildlife. Charles Cottar’s great-grand- 
son Calvin is no exception. He is pas- 
sionate about the bush and about sharing 
it in its truest form. After a spell in the 
Kenya Wildlife Service, he returned to 
the family business in 1995 and decided 
to create a camp that would give clients 

ifari experience reminiscent of by- 
gone times. “I noticed that competitors 








COURTESY COTTARS 1920S SAFARI CAMP 
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African Adventures 


Charles Cottar founded the family's safari com- 
pany in 1919 after reading adventure stories in 
Theodore Roosevelt's African Game Trails. Opro- 
site: A mobile camp in Kenya, circa 1928. Cottar’s 
son Mike and his wife, Mona (left, in 1925), con- 
tinued the safari tradition. Richt: Calvin Cottar 
and his wife, Louise, conceptualized a more 
luxurious and unusual African experience, es- 
tablishing Cottars 1920s Safari Camp in 1996. 
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were going for more refined and mod- 
ern interiors and for having increas- 
‘ingly efficient operations,” says Calvin 
Cottar. “I believe they were missing 
the point. What made safaris special 
in the ’20s still counts today: the view, 
the adventure, African night skies—and 
“guides who fée/ the bush.” So was born 
the 1920s Safari Camp, which Calvin 
Cottar and his wife, Louise, run. 
_ From the beginning, the camp was 
) designed to be mobile. But the pris- 
' tine off-white canvas tents soon began 


Lert: Ona table is a typewriter that 
belonged to Calvin Cottar’s great- 
grandfather Charles, who used it to 
write travel stories for newspapers 
and magazines. The silver decanter 
is filled with porcupine quills. 


BeLow: In the dining area, silver 
candelabra, china and crystal, and 
a water jug covered with a food net 
made by Masai women, top the 
table. The rocking chair, at right, 
was designed by the Cottars and 
made locally. On the floor is an an- 
tique rug from Nairobi. 


to suffer from the capricious African 
weather, while the rigors of constant 
travel did nothing for the beds, furni- 
ture and fragile objects. So the couple 
sought out a semipermanent location 
for a more sophisticated and elaborate 
version of the original camp. 

At Olenturoto they found all they re- 
quired, with a historical link, for this was 
the area in which Calvin Cottar’s father, 
Glen, camped with his clients. Situated on 
a hill, with uninterrupted views over to 
the Serengeti, in Tanzania—the site is 


actually in Kenya—it is the only camp 
in a vast concession, and the Cottars 
have exclusive game-viewing rights 
there. Their guests will never see half a 
dozen vehicles racing to a pride of lions. 

The new tents had to be carefully de- 
signed to reflect 1920s style, which nec- 
essarily entails sleeping under canvas. 
“Verandas and wood poles were essen- 
tial,” says Calvin Cottar, “and we had 
to have white canvas with sides that 
opened, for the views and breezes dur- 
ing the day.” There are a total of six 
tents, each individually designed, accom- 
modating up to 12 guests. Three of the 
tents have living areas, and each tent 
has its own bath. The honeymoon tent 
has a deluxe bath containing a specially 
commissioned double tub. 

At night, when the tents have been safe- 
ly zipped up, winds gently ripple the walls, 
and with a good moon, passing wildlife 
can be seen through the mesh windows. 

“For the main mess tent, we simply ex- 
panded the concept of the guest tents,” 
says Calvin Cottar. Giant poles and cables 
support a two-ton canvas sheet under 
which hang three adjoining tents, inge- 
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“Each guest tent is unique,” says 
Louise Cottar, who hired designers 
sandy Dickinson and Jane Shep- 

















niously designed to permit maximum 
flexibility. The walls of the dining area, 
living area and library have two layers, 
one made of mosquito netting and the 


| other of canvas, which can either remain 


up to create one big space—the largest 
tent of its kind in East Africa—or, if con- 
ditions dictate, dropped to separate them. 
At night the walls are often lowered to 


| provide a more intimate atmosphere. 


The interiors contain a wonderful 
mixture of Cottar family heirlooms— 
including cabinets, wood chests, kero- 
sene lamps, gun cases used by Calvin 


| Cottar’s grandfather Mike, along with 


his hat—carpets and antiques found in 


_ Nairobi and custom-made pieces. These 











items, together with the family pho- 
tographs, gramophones, ostrich feathers, 
Africana books, carefully chosen fabrics 
and cushions, establish the feeling of an 
earlier time. There is no electricity— 
candles and kerosene lamps are the or- 


der—nor are there telephones, televi- 
sions or any other modern conveniences 
that might lessen the impact of this un- 
spoiled corner of African bush. 

While the camp is a main element of 
the Cottar safari, the quality of the 
guides is no less important. Each par- 
ty—whether one guest or four—has its 
own professional guide, who will be 
with it throughout the visit. Game drives 
can last a few hours or the whole day and 
may be taken in a 1920s-style vehicle or 
more traditional four-wheel-drive cars. 
Game is abundant. The only creatures 
not seen are other people on safari. 

For those who wish to get a more inti- 
mate experience of the land, guided walk- 


RiGcut: The double tub “was cus- 
tom-built in Nairobi to our specifi- 
cations,” says Calvin Cottar. Can- 
vas shelves hang above the trunk. 
The brass pot is from India. 


Lert: The 1,500-square-foot hon- 
eymoon tent—the largest of the 
six guest tents—contains four ar- 
eas, including a bedroom and a liv- 
ing area. The counter, at rear, 
which was made by the camp’s car- 
penters and ironworkers, includes 
a handblown glass sink. 


ing tours are available. (Walking is not 
allowed in the Masai Mara Reserve.) The 
more adventurous can opt for A Walk 
Back in Time, a three- or four-day walk 
from the Cottars’ homestead, Bushtops, 
to the camp. But if guests prefer to picnic 
and snooze, swim in the natural rock 
pool or while away the afternoon reading 
in a chaise longue, looking at the light 
changing on the landscape and waiting 
for a sundowner, that is just fine. 

For the Cottars, a safari in Africa is 
one of life’s great pleasures. “Our aim,” 
says Calvin Cottar, “is to keep the es- 
sence of safaris alive and to evoke the 
smell and atmosphere of the heyday of 
the early hunters and explorers.” With 
Cottars 1920s Safari Camp, they have 
succeeded beautifully. 0 





On the Wild Side 


Game drives through the 200,000-acre conces- 
sion, where the Cottars have exclusive game- 
viewing rights, offer guests unprecedented 
access to African wildlife. “It’s one of the few 
places remaining where the big five—elephants, 
rhinos, buffaloes, lions and leopards—can 

be seen,” explains Calvin Cottar. The wood- 
bodied vehicle includes a roof hatch that opens 
So guests can stand and take in the view. 
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A SHINGLE STYLE HOUSE MEANT FOR ITS BRIDGEHAMPTON SITE | 
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Azove: Architect Claus Rademach- 
er built a Shingle Style house in 
Bridgehampton, New York, for a 
Manhattan couple. “The two struc- 
tures are linked by a walled court- 
yard,” he points out. Elissa Cullman 
and Allison Babcock, of Cullman 

& Kravis, designed the interiors. 

















Opposite: The central hall connects 
the entrance hall to the living room. 
The carved beech trumeau is from 


Sentimento Antiques. Carlos de la Architecture by Claus F Rademacher, aia 


Puente Antiques French pewter- Interior Design by Cullman & Kravis 
page era eae ealaey Landscape Architecture by Edmund Hollander 
wood box, left, from Niall Smith. 2 ede 
Cowtan & Tout side chair fabric. Text by Jean Strouse/Photography by Durston Saylor 
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fter two years of 

looking for a house 

on the East End of 

Long Island and 

finding nothing they could 
imagine transforming into 
their own, a Manhattan cou- 
ple bought a 10-acre potato 
field in Bridgehampton with 
spectacular views of Saga- 
ponack Pond and the At- 
lantic. The houses they had 
seen, recalls the wife, seemed 
impersonal and overly grand: 
“We wanted a place that 
would reflect how we live and 
would fit into the landscape— 
something that looked as if it 
had always been there.” As 
the owners of a Fifth Avenue 
duplex and a Colonial-style 
farmhouse in Connecticut, 
the couple had renovated be- 
fore but had never designed 
and built a house from scratch. 
They chose architect Claus 
Rademacher for the project; 
he had worked on their New 
York apartment a few years 
earlier. “Claus has a great 
sense of detail and design, 
and he collaborates,” says the 
husband. “I got very involved 
—this was a team effort, a 
constant interchange of ideas.” 
The owner/architect team 
agreed on a Shingle Style ver- 
nacular New England coast- 
al structure with modern 
touches. “We wanted to mix 
vocabularies,” says Rademach- 
er, “to combine traditional 
elements in nontraditional 
ways and take full advan- 
tage of the site.” A gambrel 
intersects with a gable. The 
inverted entrance vestibule 
has glass on three sides 
and an elliptical transom 
above the door. Facing the 
water along the south and 


The living room. Cricket table, fore- 
ground, and glove maker’s display 
form, left, Yew Tree House. Candle- 
sticks from Niall Smith. Carlos de la 
Puente alabaster lamps. Marble balls 
on stands, Sentimento. Sallea An- 
tiques cribbage board and hurricane 
lamp. Clarence House chair check. 
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Betow: “The warm color of the hon- 
ey pine in the dining room/library 
creates a contrast with the painted 
woodwork throughout the house,” 
notes Cullman. The chair fabric 

is from Brunschwig & Fils. Sallea 
candlesticks. French bottles from 
Amy Perlin Antiques. 
















east sides of the 7,500- 
square-foot house are 11 
pairs of French doors with 
transoms, wraparound col- 
umned porches, an outdoor 
dining terrace, a screen 
porch and a pool. The grace- 
ful one-story living room 
both looks east and west. A 
large-scale, multipaned case- 
ment window frames views 
of summer sunsets. 

‘The most dramatic feature 
of the house, a circular tur- 
ret at the southeast corner, 
contains a sitting room on 
the first floor and a study off 
the master bedroom upstairs. 
Since the family spends most 
of its time in the sitting 
room/kitchen area (the cou- 
ple have two grown sons who 
like to cook), Rademacher 
devised a geometry of multi- 









































RiGut: The sitting room. Lighthouse 
marble game and hurricane lamp, 
Amy Perlin. Hermés suede sofa weit 
Edelman leather on stools. P! 
pillow fabric and rug, Elizai 
Eakins. Cowtan & Tout red pu: 
fabric. Floral pillow fabric from 
Bennison; Schumacher cord trim 
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ABove: The master bedroom. Mini- 
ature artist’s mannequins from Yale 
R. Burge. Christopher Norman 
chair chenille. Floral pillow fabric, 
Bennison; Kravet trim. Quilted 
bedcovering fabric from Manuel 
Canovas. Brunschwig & Fils bed- 
skirt fabric. Elizabeth Eakins rug. 


directional views and dropped 
the sitting room 12 inches be- 
low the adjoining kitchen, 
with two wide semicircu- 
lar steps completing its cir- 
cumference. Varying levels 
subtly delineate spaces and 
sequences throughout the 
house. “If we had designed 
the structure,” says the wife, 
“it would have been a long, 
straight line facing the ocean. 
Claus created multiple views 
and perspectives for constant 
surprise; what you see chang- 
es with the light, the sea- 
sons, the landscape.” 
Another member of the 
design team, New York—based 
landscape architect Edmund 
Hollander, surveyed the site 
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from a cherry picker to get 
a feel for the character and 
“genius of the place.” He 
came up with an idea that 
seemed almost too wacky 
to mention: to visually echo 


the rolling surf with hillocks, 
or “waves,” of gardens sur- 
rounding a sunken tennis 
court. When, to his delight, 
the owners liked the con- 
cept, Hollander contoured 


































the ground for cresting wave 
caps of bloom: viburnum and 
Snowmound spireas in spring, | 
shrub roses and white hy- J — 
drangeas in summer, panicle ] 
continued on page 188 | 
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n the evening, when his 
fellow antiquaires on the 
rue du Faubourg St.- 
Honoré turn off the 
Flights, lock their doors and 
go home, Jean Lupu retires 
|to his showroom, a hotel par- 
iticulier situated at the far 
‘end of the courtyard behind 
his shop. He lives among 
the Louis XV armchairs, the 
| Sévres vases, the ormolu man- 
tel clocks, the bureaux plats, 
P their tops inlaid with mar- 
}guetry. Anyone who as a 
| child ever dreamed of hiding 
in a department store until 
| closing time, then picnicking 
in Fine China and testing all 
the furniture, will find in Lu- 
pu’s circumstances the ulti- 
mate, fairy-tale fulfillment of 
that fantasy. Only the fam- 
ily photos on a table in a 
corner of the dining room 
betray the fact that this ex- 
quisite display also doubles as 
a residence. 

Lupu’s storefront is on the 
most prestigious side of what 
is arguably the most pres- 
tigious street in Paris, half- 
way between the Cercle de 
PUnion Interalliée, an exclu- 
“sive private club in magnifi- 
cent 18th-century premises, 
and the Elysée, the palatial 

“residence of the president of 
the republic. During the 20th 
century the Faubourg was 
colonized by furniture deal- 

"ers, many of whom became 
famous worldwide as sources 
of museum-quality French 
antiques. Of the roughly 20 
dealers remaining, Lupu is 
among those of longest stand- 
ing. “I would prefer to be the 
most recent,” he says rueful- 


Text by Holly Brubach/Photography by Marina Faust 





Opposite: The entrance hall of Par- 
is antiques dealer Jean Lupu’s hotel 
particulier, which doubles as his 
showroom. The overdoor was paint- 
ed by Pierre-Edmond-Alexandre 
Hédouin, the 19th-century artist 
who created many of the decorative 
paintings at the Palais Royal. 


(Connoisseur’s Collection 


[A PASSION FOR THE DECORATIVE ARTS INSPIRES 
SEAN LUPU’S PARIS RESIDENCE 





Asove: In the painting room, a late- 
17th-century bureau Mazarin is in- 
laid with floral marquetry on ebony. 
The bronze horse, from northern 
Italy, is 16th century. The white- 
marble bust, by Girardon, depicts 
the Duc de Montausier, the tutor of 
Louis XIV’s son Louis, the dauphin. 
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ly, acknowledging that the 
price of seniority is youth. 
Born in Paris, Lupu is the 
son of two antiquaires. He 
is, he says proudly, an anti- 
quatre de famille—the business 
runs in the family. After 
graduating from the Ecole 
Boulle, the French academy 
for the decorative arts, where 
he learned to understand fur- 
niture “from the inside,” he 
struck out on his own, estab- 
lishing a stand at the Marché 
Vernaison, in the flea market 
at Clignancourt, and special- 
izing in the 18th century. 
Today, impeccably dressed, 
congenial and modest, with 
an educated eye and unim- 
peachable taste, Lupu seems 
the very model of a gentle- 
man of the Enlightenment. 
The 18th century is, he af- 
firms, “the zenith of the dec- 
orative arts in France. Lou- 
is XIV, Régence, Louis XV, 
Louis X VI—no other coun- 
try can claim the beauty and 
the quality that France pro- 
duced consistently at that 
time.” And the circumstanc- 
es, he contends, prefigured 
the recently inaugurated Eu- 
ropean Union by some 200 
years: “Many of the artisans 
working in France then were 
foreigners. And the clients 
were all the crowned heads 
of Europe, including Cathe- 
rine the Great, the Prince 
Regent, the princes of Ger- 
many, as well as an inter- 
national group of collectors 
who were true connoisseurs.” 
The setting for Lupu’s ex- 
traordinary collection is a 
private house completed in 
1824. The décor, including 
the allegorical paintings on 
the walls and ceilings, was by 
Pierre-Edmond-Alexandre 




















A Louis XV bureau plat, veneered 
with kingwood and attributed to Jo- 
6 Se Ee =f tara “ge | seph Baumhauer, centers the green 
“tee R ‘a saan Sh room. On the desk is a 17th-centu- 
im : = ry Louis XIV red-tortoiseshell 
Boulle marquetry chest. A circa 1745 
desk chair, at right, has opening arm- 
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Agove: A set of Empire crystal glass- 
es from the collection of General 
Mouton joins Louis XVI Sevres 
porcelain in the dining room. The 
tapestry The Gathering of Manna 
was woven in the Gobelin factory in 
the late 17th century. A Régence 
mirror hangs at right. 


Hédouin, a painter and en- 
graver much in demand at 
the time, who also did some 
of the decorative paintings 
in the Palais Royal and the 
Théatre Frangais. By the time 
Lupu moved into the store- 
front, in 1967, the house was 
occupied by a couturier spe- 
cializing in lingerie, and the 
walls had been painted black. 
In 1985 the couturier vacated 
the premises. Lupu seized the 
opportunity and hired Jacques 
Garcia, the renowned French 
decorator, to assist him in 
restoring the house to its 
former splendor. 

Now sunlight streams in- 
to the main salon, repainted 
its original shade of cela- 
don green, through enormous 
double windows that give 
onto the garden. The god- 
desses, accompanied by cher- 
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ubs playing trumpets, once 
again preside over the walls 
and ceiling of the dining 
room. The boiserie, with its 
urns of fruit and garlands of 
flowers, has been regilded. 
The parquetry has been com- 
pletely refurbished. 

It is in these rooms, fur- 
nished with important exam- 
ples of the French decorative 
arts, that Lupu entertains 
clients, including curators 
from the Louvre and the 
J. Paul Getty Museum and 
collectors from all over the 
world. Together, the items 
he has assembled create an 
atmosphere that is harmo- 
nious and lively, historically 
faithful but by no means a 
period piece. With the ex- 
ception of the rock-crystal 
chandeliers and the Aubus- 
son carpets, everything is for 
sale—though some things 
are perhaps more for sale 
than others. Being in the un- 
usual position of living with 
his merchandise, Lupu un- 
derstandably gets attached to 
certain items. He deeply re- 
grets selling a pair of statues 











Agove: A drawing room’s French 
doors open to the garden, which 
has a statue of Marie-Adélaide of 
Savoy, the mother of Louis XV, as 
the goddess Diana. A Jit de repos, 
stamped by Nicolas Heurtaut, joins 
a bergére stamped by Sené. Both 
are Louis XVI. 


Opposite: At the entrance to the liy- 
ing room stands a Louis XV bureau | 
en pente, covered in red and black 
Chinese lacquer and vernis Martin, 
attributed to Bernard van Risen- 
burgh. A pair of giltwood Louis XTV 
armchairs flank a 17th-century Ital- 


ian ebony-and-pietre-dure cabinet. 


to the Louvre: “The moment: 
they left, this salon lost 50) 
percent of its charm.” 

He calls his career “a quest: 
for the truth” in antiques. | 
“The artist who produces an} 
object gives life to all these. 
inanimate materials,” he ex- 
plains. “What interests me 
is that he puts a message: 
in his work, and through it 
we manage to understand) 
his era, his thoughts. A com- 
mode speaks to us.” At night, | 
when his colleagues have de- 
serted their wares for the 
comforts of their homes, 
Lupu listens. 0 
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hen William 
Webster, an 
architect, built 
a summer cot- 
tage for himself on the banks 
of the Potomac River in 1916, 
he traveled there from his 
home in Washington. Almost 
a century later, while numer- 
ous residents of the capital 
are escaping on weekends to 
houses and condos in Re- 
hoboth Beach, suffering the 
traffic tangled up on the Bay 
Bridge, the family that cur- 
rently spends weekends in 
Webster’s cottage is happy 
with a much shorter com- 
mut ten-minute drive 
from their town residence. 

“I love the proximity, and 
when I drive down the 
bumpy dirt road that leads 
to the house, I feel as if I 
could be in New England,” 
the owner says. “Blue her- 
ons live on the dock, and 
the day I bought the cottage, 
a bald eagle flew over my 
head. It was thrilling. The 
cottage also makes me feel 
connected to the past. It’s on 
a piece of land that was orig- 
inally part of George Wash- 
ington’s farm.” 

At the time she bought 
the cottage, there were gilt 
columns in the corners of 
the living room, faux-fin- 





ABoveE Lert: William Hodgins de- 
signed the interiors of a 1916 house 
on the shores of the Potomac. LEFT: 
Hodgins chose a “simple but strong” 
approach for the entrance hall. The 
circa 1860 table, from Sentimento, 

is French. Sanderson wallcovering. 
Sotheby’s porcelain lamp. 


of the Retreat 


WILLIAM HODGINS CONJURES CALM AND QUIET ON THE POTOMAC 
Interior Design by William Hodgins, asip/Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Gordon Beall 


ished walls and pile carpet- 
ing on the floors. She tele- 
phoned William Hodgins, 
the Boston interior designer 
who had decorated previous 
houses and apartments for 
her (“Life moves you around | 
sometimes,” she remarks) and 
asked him to restore her wa-| 
terfront home to what she 
imagined it had looked like 
a century ago, while also. 
adding some elegant 21st- | 
century touches. 

The gold columns van- 
ished. Walls that had cut up 
the downstairs rooms were 
removed; now the living 
room, dining room and break- 


fast area open into each other » fF 






and offer more glimpses of: 
the sailboats, canoes, kayaks, 
motorboats and barges that | — 
go up, down and across the (| 
river. The existing windows 
and doors were replaced by 
almost floor-to-ceiling French 
windows and doors that let in 
far more light; and the first- 
floor ceilings were raised 14 
inches. Classic cornices and 
moldings were added. In the 
sitting and breakfast area 
off the living room, a small | 
gas-burning fireplace with - 
glass doors was replaced by a» 
wood-burning fireplace and 

a stone mantel Hodgins de- 
signed. He created fanciful ]§) 


Opposite: The sitting and break- Hy 
fast area is off the living room. The 
19th-century pen-and-ink drawing 
of a classical building is by an un- 
known artist. The rosewood-and- 
bronze center table and the globe 
are from Sotheby’s. Scalamandré 
trim on chairs. 
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“The house is special because the 
client and I have been friends for 15 
years. We can laugh, we can scream, 
we can enjoy the entire process to- 
gether,” says Hodgins (below). 











corbels and a shelf for the 
dining room to serve as a side- 
board. “It’s rarely used as a | 
sideboard,” the owner says. 
“T’ve put a French barome- 
ter that has traveled with me | 
on it. I like its flaky blue 
paint, which has been soft- 
ened by time.” 
Another piece the client 
has had since she studied 
landscape architecture at Har- 
vard is a 19th-century En- 
glish orangery chair. “I got 
it in Boston, and it was spe- 
cial to me because it had 
been in a greenhouse,” she 
says. “It was a washed pale 
wood when I bought it. I 
eventually put a cushion on 
it, and that ruined the lines 
of the chair, so it went in- 
to storage. It came back 
here without the cushion 
and was painted white. I’m 
pleased with it. The finials in 
the dining room are from 
a fence in Maine. I chose 
them for their shape and al- 
so because of the unevenness 
of the paint. It’s nice to get 
older. The things I’m sur- 






Lert: In the living room, a bronze 
tree lamp rests on a white table, both 
from Holly Hunt. The 19th-century 
walnut swivel chair is from Senti- 
mento. Edelman leather is on the 
tufted sofa. Bronze lamp by Coté 
France. Brunschwig & Fils sheer 
drapery linen. Stark carpet. 









































“The client loves pale colors 
more than anyone I've ever worked 
for. She usually prefers pale floors, 

too, but | thought dark floors would 
make the pale colors pop.” 


rounded by recall other days.” 

“This client loves pale col- 
ors more than anyone I’ve 
ever worked for,” Hodgins 
says. “She usually prefers pale 
floors, too, but in the cot- 
tage I thought we needed 
dark shiny floors so that the 
pale fabrics would pop out 
from them. The dark floors 
hold the very pale shades 
down.” The wallcovering in 
the entrance hall is cream 
with pale blue polka dots. A 
few of the living room sofas 
and chairs are upholstered 
in a pale gray-on-white gar- 
den print; the dining chairs 
are slipcovered in seafoam 
green. The living room, din- 
ing room and breakfast area 





Lert: Niagara Falls, 1858, by Robert 
Walter Weir is in the dining room. 
Manuel Canovas slipcover fabric; 
Old World Weavers trim. ABOVE: 
The Prized Shire Horses of a Gentle- 
man Farmer and His Family by 
William Nedham hangs over a sofa 
covered in a Bennison fabric. 


walls are painted white, and 
sheer white linen curtains 
give the downstairs an airy 
look. The fresh flowers in all 
the rooms are white as well. 

The owner believes that 
the paintings she has selected 
for her river’s-edge cottage 
will also pop out from the 
pale walls. William Nedham’s 
The Prized Shire Horses of 
a Gentleman Farmer and His 
Family is a painting she ad- 
mires and hung in the dining 
room. “It’s a recording of 
a real family and shows an 
interesting breed of horse,” 
she says. 

She chose Henry Rankin 
Poore’s Stag Hounds by Moon- 
light for the living room be- 



































cause “I like the snow in it 
and the sky and the absolute 
peace of it. It’s rare to find 
a landscape with a winter- 
night sky. You can tell there’s 
a full moon somewhere, al- 
though you can’t see it, and 
it’s very provocative for me.” 

Her love of animals ex- 
tends to an affinity for pieces 
of furniture with “paws, but 
no claws,” like the lion’s-paw 
feet on a pair of Italian tea- 
height end tables in the liv- 
ing room and the lion’s-paw 
feet on the dining table. 

On the cottage’s second 
floor are a media room and 
three bedrooms. The master 
bedroom faces east and is “a 
glorious place from which to 
see the sun rise.” The colors 
upstairs are as subdued as 
they are below. The master 
bedroom has a celadon-and- 
creain-striped cotton wall- 
covering, and Hodgins de- 
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ABove: “The client wanted a large, 

light-filled bedroom, as she spends 

much time there, reading and draw- 
ing,” says Hodgins. The bed is late- 
18th-century English. Bennison 





wallcovering. BELOw: “We toned 
down the pool because we didn’t 
want it to take over the scene. We 
wanted the river to make the im- 
pression,” explains the designer. 





scribes the curtains as “filmy , 
and dreamlike.” The owner’s : 
18th-century iron, tole and | 





bronze English bed has no 7 
hangings, to emphasize its») 


architectural character. Next | 
to a chaise longue in her bed- - 
room, where she reads or 
watches the river, is a small | 
industrial-style table with a 


stone top. “I like its hard’ 


edge,” she says. “It’s minimal | 
and it’s architectural, and it! 
reminds me of gardening. 
And I love the wheels the 
legs sit on. If furniture doesn’t 
have paws, wheels are good.” 

Perhaps because the owner 
works long hours running a 
large corporation, she places 
special value on the time she 
spends at her country retreat. 
“My hours there are filled 
with playing croquet and tag 
and catching fireflies,” she 
says. “It is quiet. It is quiet. It 
is quiet.” 1 








cient stone antique terracotta decorative tiles hand-cut mosaics natural limestone 


floors = columns and architraves @ fireplaces = staircases m bathrooms @ terraces and pools 
FOR A BROCHURE PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE ON 1-888-845-3487 
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SHOWROOMS NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * GREENWICH * PALM BEACH + BOSTON * ATLANTA * LONDON 


www.parisceramics.com 
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Charles P. Rogers. America's 
source for original 
handerafted beds 

“and traditional 


European bed linens. 


PLEASE VISIT A SH(¢ W ROOM OR CALL FOR (BETWEEN 5-6 AVENU 
NEW JERSEY: 300 RT.17 NORTH, EAST RUTHERFORD. WEBSITE www.charlesprogers.com PHONE ORDERS WELCOME. WE SHIP ANYWHERE. PHONE 1-800-272-7726. 


Only in the solitude 
of winter may 
dreams of springs 


beauty take flight. 
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ZEN Associates, Inc. 


Boston, MA 

Washington D.C. 
1.800.834.6654 
www.zenassociates.com 
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Landscape, architecture, planning, design and construction for residential & commercial properties worldwide. 
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AMS designs, manufactures and distributes the worlds finest architectural cast stone, 
plaster & cast stone mantels, ornamental plaster mouldings and decorative resin reliefs. 
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|| BY VISITING OUR ONLINE CATALOG AT 


www.ams-cs.com ; 
CALL US TO ORDER OUR PRODUCT CATALOG ON CDROM 


PHONE: 817-695-1800 1-800-411-6475 Ve 817°652-1177 
3500 AVENUE E. EAST ARLINGTON, ae a 76011 
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Beautiful Scottsdale, Arizona is home to the Southwest’s finest resorts, a thriving culinary scene, dozens of world-class golf courses— 
and the Second Annual Scottsdale Celebrity Chef Golf Invitational, April 25-27, 2003. 


The three-day weekend event benefits the Make-A-Wish Foundation® and features cooking classes, seminars, a Grand Tasting, a\) 
Champagne brunch and a round of golf with the nation’s hottest chefs, including event chairperson Bobby Flay, at Grayhawk Golf| 
Club. Receive the Bon Appétit Weekend Entertaining cookbook (value $29.95) when you use your MasterCard® card to purchase tickets *} 
for any Invitational events or to make a reservation at one of the participating properties during the Invitational (while supplies last). | 


Gallo Gani s 
GALLO SONOMA 


SANCTUARY 


melback mountaln 
spa and resort 


4-800-245-2051 
WWww.sanctuaryaz.com 


; sees 1-800-672-6011 
Last year, nine of the nation's hottest chefs teed off: Todd English, Olives; Bobby SRC are www.royalpalmshotel.com 


Flay, Mesa Grill; Geoffrey Zakarian, Town; Tom Colicchio, Craft; Daniel Boulud, www.scottsdale.hyatt.com 


: 5 ; j : a 
Daniel; Nobu Matsuhisa, Nobu; Roy Yamaguchi, Roy's; Don Pintabona, Tribeca A / 
ia z MAKE(A-WisH. 


Grill; and Norman Van Aken, Norman's. 


To reserve your space or for more information, please call 1-888-383-8472. 
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AMERICAN OFFICE 
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876 DAVIS DRIVE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30327 © Fax: 404-250-6283 


Please send $10 for a copy of our full colour brochure 
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MICHAEL JANSEN STUDIO INTERNATIONAL 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SEATTLI 


l: 866-203-1501 F: 866-203-1568 E: sales@mjsworld.com 
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See your designer or visit our website to see our 260 piece collection. 


www.davidfrancisfurniture.com © 1-888-905-5678 
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generate profits for you right at point-of- 
purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 
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convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 
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but a monastic life would suit him just as 


well, so long as he had his music.” If she 
has any minimalist inclinations, they 


; : en’t apparent: “I always say that I like 


cluster, not clutter. There are many 


routes to serenity, and providing intense 


5 


delight—a feast for the eyes—is one of 
them. In fact, it interests me how many 
of my clients, young working people 


furnishing a first home, express a mis- 


trust of austere modernity. They feel, as 


I do, that bare white lofts often quickly 
become shabby and outdated, while a 
- more sensuous décor ages with grace.” 


5 


ES 


The designer, of course, was fortu- 


nate, if not unique, in having the means 


; to orchestrate an ensemble of antiques, 
i le dart, textiles and pictures that 


- queen might envy, and indeed, many 
_are masterpieces from imperial, ducal 


t Band royal collections. “I read art history 


* 
* 
‘ 
+ 
> 


4 


- 


voraciously and follow the auction cata- 
_ logues,” she explains. “The curators at 


the Getty Museum gave us expert ad- 
_ vice, and my husband is very knowl- 
_edgeable from his lifetime as a board 


member and acquisitor. I was also guided 
by a certain Noah’s ark impulse: When- 


_ ever I can, I track down and reunite pairs 


of objects that have been separated.” 
Ann Getty’s favorite pieces include 


_ the panels of an 18th-century German 


_chinoiserie screen in her dining room 


that belonged to the Elector of Saxony 
and found their circuitous way to Kenny 
Rogers’s house in Beverly Hills; a pair of 
Georgian giltwood armchairs designed 
by John Vardy for Spencer House in 
London; and two rare George II ja- 
panned chairs with elaborate fretwork. 
The latter are among the heirlooms the 
designer has selected to reproduce for a 
new signature home furnishings line, 
Ann Getty House. Her company will 
market two collections, the equivalent 
of couture and ready-to-wear. “One,” 
she says, “features a group of faithful- 
ly detailed limited editions, mostly En- 
glish and Italian, including a games 
table with booted legs, and a lady’s 
dressing table. The other is of high 
quality but affordable for people on 
a budget. I enjoy the challenge of de- 
signing for a clientele with more taste 
than means. Joy, imagination and a feel- 
ing for beauty make the difference 
between living richly without a fortune 
or poorly with a great one.” OJ 
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SCARLET FEVER 
continued from page 151 
floors still have a slight list—few of the 
angles in the house are perfectly regu- 
lar—and as in an Old World salon, the 
furniture is pushed against the opulent 
silk-damask-covered walls of the main 
rooms. “We can rearrange the chairs 
and divans as we need to,” she says, 
“but with this configuration, there’s an 
unbroken expanse of space for play 
and entertaining.” 

While sleeping quarters weren’t an 
afterthought, they were approached 
like the cozy “private cabinets” of a 





The house has the aura 
of a very small and 
plush family palazzo, 
perhaps in some ancient 
Sicilian hill town. 





drafty old mansion. The master bed- 
room has been tucked into what Victo- 
ria Imperioli describes as a “jewel box” 
alcove off the living room, and the chil- 
dren (Isabella and Vadim now have a 
baby brother, David) retire to their 
own yachtlike loft beds off the music 
room on the top floor. The boys have 
been treated to a painted ceiling. “The 
baby is always pointing at something 
overhead,” says Victoria Imperioli. “He 
seems fascinated by all the decorative 
detail.” Her father, Ryezard Chlebow- 
ski, is the master artisan responsible for 
much of it: He did the custom panel- 
ing and moldings throughout the house 
and is collaborating with his daughter 
and Sonya Chang on the renovation of 
a theater in Chelsea where the Impe- 
riolis are considering establishing an 
ensemble company. 

In the meantime, Michael Imperioli 
has adapted Mario Puzo’s novel Omerta 
as a feature. “I find writing a lot harder 
and a lot riskier than acting,” he admits. 
“As an actor, you always have a road 
map—your script. As a writer, ’m nev- 
er sure of my direction. But Victoria has 
made my study a secure place to think.” 
His wife acknowledges his gratitude 
with a flash of her dark eyes: “When a 
house fulfills not only the needs but the 
fantasies of the people who inhabit it, 
they want to stay home.” 0 








continued from page 172 
hydrangeas with white rose of Sharons 
in early fall. 

Skill in landscape design has to do 
with transitions—“tying one space to 
another structurally, visually, emotion- 
ally,” says Hollander. He created a gen- 
tly curving natural pisolite drive that 
starts in the remnants of agricultural 
fields, meanders through an apple or- 
chard with views of meadow grass and 
gardens, then on through a grove of 
honey locusts for shifting glimpses of 
the house. And he designed a series 
of outdoor rooms that communicate 
with one another, the buildings and the 
site. A brick-paved kitchen garden steps 
down from the trellis outlining Ra- 
demacher’s elegantly simple courtyard 
to a fieldstone terrace with creeping 
thyme between the stones. The terrace’s 
curved fieldstone wall, planted with cat- 
mint and David Austin roses, breaks for 
a set of broad stairs, then continues 
alongside the rectangular, bluestone- 
terraced pool. Both the curve in the 
wall and an eyebrow of hydrangeas set 
in the lawn 100 feet away reiterate the 
shape of the tower. 

For the interior design, the owners 
brought in Elissa Cullman and Allison 
Babcock, of the firm Cullman & Kravis, 
after seeing one of their projects in a 
magazine. The designers, who have a 


A COMFORTABLE FIT 


American folk art figure riding a bicycle } 


and Swedish side chairs. 


“This is an easy-living, family house,” | 
says Babcock, the senior project manag- | 


er—“human-scaled and not preten- 


tious.” The most formal space is the | 


high-ceilinged living room, which read- 


ily accommodates such strong sculptur- | 


al pieces as a Federal pine mantel and. 


a pair of architectural louvers from a |< 
barn in New York State. Its buttery | 

beige cross-strié wall glaze looks like | « 
linen, and soft, indirect lighting makes | 


the room glow. 

Upstairs, the sun-drenched master 
bedroom and study overlook Sag Pond 
and the ocean. “We have total privacy 
here,” says the husband, “with all of na- 
ture outside.” The wife chose a palette 
of pale blue and natural beige. In the 


bedroom, with its vaulted ceiling and |) 
blue-green rag-glazed walls, the “pop” | 
comes from the gridded carpet. In the | 


circular study, Rademacher’s series of 


radiating beams provides an accent: | 


Even the window glass is curved (“That 


drove the builders crazy,” says the hus- | 


band, “but they did it beautifully”). 
As the project neared completion, 
Cullman and Babcock asked the owners 


to stay away for a week while they in- | 
stalled furniture, hung art and posi- | 


tioned rugs, objects and lamps. Late 





“If we had designed the structure,” says 
the wife, “it would have been a long, straight line 
facing the ocean. Claus created multiple 
views and perspectives for constant surprise.” 





special affinity for Americana, went with 
the wife to shops, auctions and folk art 
and antiques shows. “We didn’t want 
anything that just worked,” says Cull- 
man. “They had to love every piece.” 
The entrance and central halls set a tone 
that complements the architecture (again, 
mixing vocabularies) and a palette (soft 
beiges, greens, barn red and ocher) that 
suits all seasons. Their prominent fea- 
tures include a hand-hooked and custom- 
colored rug, a pair of unusual 19th-cen- 
tury American faux-bamboo washstands, 
an 18th-century French trumeau, an 
English barley-twist console table, an 


on a Friday morning in early July, 
the couple arrived for the “opening.” 
Rademacher, Cullman, Babcock and 
builders Jim and Richard Reeve were 
there, with flowers on the tables, cham- 
pagne and lunch in the refrigerator, 
candy in the jars. (“They even had the 


jelly beans in place!” recalls the hus- | 


band.) “It was perfect,” says the wife— 
“an incredible transformation from one 
weekend to the next.” When she saw 
the master bedroom, she cried. 


“From now on, that’s our goal,” says | 


Babcock with a grin. “To make the 
clients cry.” 0 














_TIME OUT IN KEY WEST 














continued from page 158 

toucans by the Victorian artist and illus- 
trations-publisher John Gould. For the 
only non-paired toucan in the lot, Le- 
vin, operating on the precarious prin- 
ciple that two can do better than one, 
found a silk toucan figure in Aspen and 
flew with it back to Key West, where 
she lost no time in placing the two 
avian objects within courting distance 
of each other. 

Early on in her Florida life, Levin’s 

exigent eye was drawn to the work 

of Mario Sanchez, a 94-year-old self- 
taught Cuban American artist celebrat- 
ed for his narrative Key West street 
scenes carved in bas-relief on pine 
or cedar boards and then painted in 
-primary—one might almost say pa- 
gan—colors. “Mario has been collect- 
ed by The Museum of Modern Art 
and the Whitney Museum of American 

Art and by Cary Grant and Spencer 

‘Tracy—he’s definitely the best in Key 

West,” says his dealer and devotee, 

Nance Frank, adding, “He’s always be- 

ing called Grandpa Moses, but to me 

he’s more like the Charlie Chaplin of 
folk art because of the intrinsic humor 

in his pieces.” Levin has amassed 17 

Sanchez kites and intaglios, includ- 

ing the iconic Key West Hall of Fame, 
| in which street vendors of every ilk 

and stripe ply their wares (running the 

gamut from crawfish to jelly cake); it 
| hangs in her entrance hall, next to 
the brown-paper-grocery-bag sketch 
that anteceded it. 

Although the Levins will continue to 
be based in New York (see Architectural 
Digest, May 2002) and will still summer 
in Vermont (see Architectural Digest, 
"May 1999), now that they have turned 

the old Cash house into a showplace, 

with wonders and graces aplenty behind 
their flora-shrouded veranda, they in- 
tend to spend a couple of weeks at 

a time in Key West, starting at the 

end of the hurricane season and going 

straight through April. 

To hear Barbara Riley Levin talk, 
they’ve developed an easy rapport with 
the resort: “We like the idea of being 
able to walk everywhere, and there isn’t 
a restaurant we’ve eaten at that hasn’t 
been delicious—we especially love an 
open-air seafood place called B.O.’s that 
has lots of local color.” 

Who knows, they may go native yet. (1) 
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BIIss. 


All professionally installed with Home Depot At-Home Services. 


Our trusted network of licensed installation and service professionals can tackle a wide range of 
projects. So visit your local Home Depot or www.homedepot.com for installation and maintenance 


services you can trust. And the next time you don't feel like doing a project yourself, let us do it for you. 


© 2003, HOMER TLC, Inc. All rights reserved. License numbers available upon request 
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lf it runs on gas, 


how come it generates so much elect ricity? | 


That’s the question the hairs on the back of your neck will ask when you drive the all new Saab 9-3 Sport Sedan. With 
precision handling, turbocharged performance and a reassuring number of safety features, it’s like a lightning strike to the 
ordinary. Thrill seekers enjoy. 1 800 SAAB USA or www.saabusa.com 





Starting at $25,900 msrp 


Including the peace of mind of 


No Charge Scheduled 
Maintenance: 





532,495 for model shown. Taxes, insurance, title, registration fees and optional equipment extra. *No Charge Scheduled Maintenance for 3 years or 36,000 miles, whichever comes first. See your dealer for specific terms a 
tion 2003 SAAB CARS USA, ING 
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